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Editorial 


The Alberta Journal of Educational Research has a lengthy tradition as an eclectic, 
scholarly journal publishing reports on “systematic enquiry into education” for 
a national and international audience. As the new editor of AJER, lam pleased 
to take up the challenge of combining eclecticism with quality while working 
to extend AJER’s reach in terms of both readership and the range of pertinent 
scholarly research and enquiry that is reported in this journal. I will not be the 
first editor of AJER who has worked toward such ends. In addition to en- 
couraging the submission of manuscripts on many subjects, my predecessors 
have sponsored issues that were dedicated to a variety of topical themes in 
education and have taken other initiatives to make AJER’s coverage of research 
in education as wide ranging and inclusive as possible. I will continue many of 
my predecessors’ thoughtful practices while incorporating some innovations 
of my own. 


Introducing Research Notes 

In this March 1996 issue of AJER I am introducing a new section: AJER Research 
Notes. My idea is to provide a means for educational researchers to communi- 
cate with one another about their research-in-progress. AJER is a particularly 
promising vehicle for this sort of exchange because it is so widely indexed both 
nationally and internationally. 

As a way of getting the Research Notes section started I have invited some 
colleagues to try out the idea of writing a note. By means of my invitations to 
these particular individuals I have emphasized diversity in several ways. These 
scholars are engaged in areas of, and approaches to, research and enquiry that 
differ substantially from one another and from much of the work that has been 
published in AJER to this time. I want to thank the first contributors to this 
section for their valiant efforts to figure out what a research note might look 
like; these efforts have greatly assisted me in developing some guidelines for 
future notes. As well the first notes make interesting reading! 

I welcome comments on any aspect of this Research Notes initiative and 
welcome submissions of research notes for publication, beginning with the 
December 1996 issue of AJER. To distinguish submissions in this section of 
AJER from the more developed reports on completed research projects that are 
published as full articles, I have established a few initial guidelines for Research 
Notes. The guidelines appear at the beginning of the AJER Research Notes 
section. 


Theme Issues 

In the meantime, I am also pleased to announce the upcoming publication of 
two theme issues of AJER. “Education and Development: Past Lessons, Present 
Crises, Future Possibilities” will appear in June 1996. The issue will be coedited 
by Raj Pannu and Swee Hin Toh (University of Alberta). “Secondary Schools 
and the Canadian Mosaic: The Exemplary Schools Project” will be published in 
September 1996. The issue will be coedited by Jane Gaskell (University of 
British Columbia) and David MacKinnon (Acadia University). Both of these 
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collections represent a further expansion of the topics that AJER has featured in 
theme issues and widens the circle of educational researchers who have acted 
as guest editors for AJER. 


And Thank Yous 

I want to thank my immediate predecessor as editor Judy Cameron for her 
generous collegial assistance and advice that, together with up-to-date files and 
documentation, have made my transition to this job uncomplicated. Judy has 
thus allowed me to concentrate on AJER’s present needs and future pos- 
sibilities rather than being bogged down in debts to the past. 

Providing invaluable assistance to Judy and subsequently to me in our 
editorial work have been those many colleagues, including AJER’s consulting 
editors, who have reviewed manuscripts for us. The names of those people 
who served as reviewers during 1995 appear in this, the first issue of the 1996 
volume. After only a handful of months as editor I already understand why 
other editors of scholarly journals so often border on the effusive in their words 
of appreciation to reviewers. I am impressed by the responsible, constructive, 
and punctual commentary that so many reviewers provide. The quality of this 
effort to participate in the scholarly research and review process is a reassuring 
counterexample to the stereotype of an academic community characterized 
largely by self-absorption and arrogance. 


Beth Young 
beth.young@ualberta.ca 


Pe 

Also appearing for the first time in this issue, and about to become a regular 
feature, is an order form to make it simple and painless for you and all your 
colleagues to purchase AJER subscriptions and/or individual issues that may 
be of particular interest. 
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Attitudes Toward Immigrants: 
A Test of Two Theories' 


Two competing theories of intergroup relations are tested in this analysis of attitudes toward 
immigrants. The first proposes that higher education produces more liberal attitudes, with a 
corollary hypothesis predicting greater acceptance of diversity among social science and 
humanities graduates. Realistic group conflict theory states that increased competition over 
scarce resources results in greater intergroup conflict and lower levels of acceptance of the 
“out group.” Analyses of panel survey data (1985-1992) from a study of Edmonton high 
school seniors reveal that young people who went on to higher education already expressed 
more positive attitudes toward immigrants when leaving high school. Exposure to higher 
education had a further liberalizing effect on attitudes. Alternatively, individuals who did 
not continue their education became somewhat less accepting of immigrants over time. 
Differences in university program were not related to variations in attitudes toward im- 
migrants. Evidence of less liberal attitudes among young people who had experienced more 
labor market difficulties was also not found. 


Deux théories rivales de relations intergroupes sont mises a l’épreuve dans cette analyse 
traitant des attitudes envers les immigrant(e)s. La premiere stipule que l'éducation supé- 
rieure produit des attitudes plus libérales et prédit qu'on trouvera une plus grande accepta- 
tion de la diversité parmi les personnes diplomées en sciences sociales et en lettres. La théorie 
dite réaliste des conflits intergroupes énonce qu'une plus grande rivalité entre personnes 
s‘efforcant d‘obtenir des ressources de plus en plus rares entraine des conflits plus aigus entre 
les groupes et une diminution des niveaux d’acceptation envers le “hors-groupe.” Des 
analyses de données d’enquétes (1985-1992) effectuées parmi les éléves du secondaire 
deuxiéme cycle a Edmonton, en Alberta, révelent que les jeunes qui avaient poursutvi leurs 
études au niveau universitaire exprimaient déja des attitudes plus positives a leur départ du 
secondaire. L’éducation supérieure continue a exercer une influence libératrice sur leurs 
attitudes. De méme, les jeunes qui n’avaient pas poursuivi leurs études sont devenu(e)s 
moins tolérant(e)s des immigrant(e)s avec le temps. Il n'y avait pas de lien entre les 
differences du programme universitaire et les variations des attitudes envers les immi- 
grant(e)s. Il ne semble pas que les attitudes libérales soient affectées négativement chez les 
Jeunes qui avaient éprouve plus de difficultés sur le marché du travail. 


Introduction 
Immigration invokes a wide variety of strongly held opinions from Canadians. 
These range from the belief that immigrants economically and demographical- 
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ly benefit society to the alternative position that they take jobs away from the 
Canadian-born population and incur heavy public costs. The latter kind of 
response tends to prevail despite the fact that new arrivals are almost twice as 
likely as the Canadian-born population to have some university training 
(Trovato & Grindstaff, 1986). For example, among those immigrating to 
Alberta in 1991 between the ages of 20 and 39, 50% had some postsecondary 
education and 21% had a university degree (Alberta Economic Development 
and Tourism, 1993). Consequently, immigrants tend to make positive labor 
market contributions after arriving in Canada. A recent national study by the 
Economic Council of Canada (ECC, 1991a) found that immigration has little if 
any effect on national unemployment rates. 

Moreover, in the face of an aging population and a nonreplacement birth 
rate, immigration has also been shown to be an important source of population 
growth. Without immigration the ratio of older dependents to labor force 
participants would increase much faster than its current rate. But immigration 
policy serves as an instrument of population management. Again, using the 
Alberta example population projections estimate that, maintaining the current 
level of immigration, Alberta’s population will have a net increase of over 10% 
by the year 2015 through immigration alone. 

The number of immigrants arriving in Canada has increased dramatically 
in the past decade as a result of changing government policies in response to 
concerns about an aging population. In 1985 only 84,000 immigrants were 
admitted (down from 129,000 in 1981). By 1992, the number of immigrants 
arriving annually had risen to close to 250,000 (Badets, 1993, p. 8). And over the 
past few decades, the source countries have also changed. Specifically, we have 
witnessed a substantial increase in the number of immigrants from third world 
countries. Before 1961 90% of the immigrants arriving in Canada had been born 
in Europe. Between 1981 and 1991 only 25% were European-born (Badets, 
1993). 

Although Alberta is not usually viewed as a primary target province for 
newcomers, the 1991 Census revealed that it contained the third largest 
proportion of immigrants (15.1%), following Ontario (23.7%) and British 
Columbia (22.3%). Alberta also contains the third largest proportion of im- 
migrants from Asian and African countries. The top five source countries of 
immigrants to Alberta in 1991 were Hong Kong, Vietnam, China, India, and the 
Philippines (Alberta Economic Development and Tourism, 1993). 

Together these facts suggest that it is becoming increasingly important to 
consider issues of race relations when examining attitudes toward immigrants 
and for that matter multiculturalism (Mansfield & Kehoe, 1994). Although 
Canada has not experienced large amounts of racial conflict, there is evidence 
of racial discrimination (Reitz, 1988). Historical research shows that racist 
attitudes toward immigrants are sometimes cloaked in a pretense of concern 
over economic issues such as unemployment and minimum wages. For ex- 
ample, Creese (1988-1989) found that organized labor’s resistance to Chinese 
immigrants in the late 19th century was grounded primarily in racist attitudes 
rather than the often-claimed fear of job loss. Although the extent to: which 
racism underlies negative reactions toward immigrants today is not totally 
clear, other research suggests that there is a strong relationship between op- 
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position to immigration and negative opinions about Canada’s policy of multi- 
culturalism (Sorensen, 1993).* Consequently, the spectrum of theoretical ex- 
planations for intergroup relations is an appropriate base from which attitudes 
toward immigrants can be explored. 

This study examines two theories that dominate the literature on intergroup 
relations. The first proposes that exposure to higher education leads to more 
liberal attitudes toward immigrants and visible minority groups. This theory 
has been further elaborated by distinguishing between the positive effects of 
disciplines in the social sciences and humanities on the one hand and the 
negative impact of the natural sciences, engineering, and business programs on 
the other. Alternatively, realistic group conflict theory states that increased 
competition over scarce resources results in greater intergroup conflict and 
lower levels of acceptance of the “out group,” or in this case the immigrant 
population.’ 

Earlier research on intergroup relations indicates that education has a posi- 
tive effect on attitudes toward racial minorities (Curtis & Lambert, 1976; ECC, 
1991a, 1991b). Similar findings are observed in studies of public attitudes 
toward immigration. For example, Gallup Poll (1994) results show that better 
educated Canadians are less likely to call for a reduction in immigration levels. 
And exit surveys of university graduates reveal self-reports of increased ap- 
preciation of other races, cultures, and religions (University of Alberta, 1993). 
Such findings support the hypothesis that education reduces prejudice toward 
other racial and ethnic groups as well as immigrants. Formal education may 
influence attitudes via the content of the curriculum (exposure to information 
about other societies and ethnic/racial groups as well as to liberal philo- 
sophies) as well as through the culture of secondary and postsecondary institu- 
tions (contact with students and instructors from other ethnic and racial 
groups). 

It has also been argued that type of education influences attitudes. 
Guimond, Palmer, and Begin (1989) argue that students cannot be treated as a 
homogeneous group. Rather, distinctions between disciplines must be articu- 
lated. These researchers found that in the province of Quebec social science 
students appeared to be more accepting of immigrants than were business or 
natural science students. Guimond et al.’s model was intended to test the 
selective recruitment hypothesis that social science and humanities programs are 
more likely to attract individuals who are already more accepting of im- 
migrants. But because their study had a cross-sectional (single point-in-time) 
design, the possibility of individual attitude change over time was not directly 
addressed. In other words, the model did not adequately distinguish between 
the real effects of type and level of acquired education on attitudes toward 
immigrants and differences between individuals that were present prior to 
their educational experiences.’ 

A second theory, realistic group conflict theory (or scarce resources theory), 
explains that negative attitudes toward visible minorities arise from competi- 
tion over scarce resources. Individuals with the least economic security are 
most likely to be hostile to the out group, whereas those with more economic 
security will hold more liberal attitudes (Levine & Campbell, 1972). A recent 
ECC (1991a) study summarizing 62 public opinion polls between 1975 and 
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1990 found a negative relationship between aggregate unemployment rates 
and favorable attitudes toward immigrants. Gallup Poll (1994) results covering 
the period 1975 to 1993 reveal a similar pattern, namely, more opposition to 
immigration during periods of high unemployment. 

Although these studies have a longitudinal dimension, they are still only 
trend analyses comprising a sequence of cross-sectional surveys. Hence the 
results do not provide a strong test of the realistic group conflict hypothesis. 
Although both studies examined unemployment rates and attitudes toward 
immigrants over time, they could not conclusively demonstrate attitude 
change because each year’s results came from a different sample. Consequent- 
ly, it is difficult to determine if the apparent effects of changes in unemploy- 
ment rates on attitudes are real or if we require other explanations. 
Furthermore, the use of an aggregate measure of unemployment at best only 
indirectly tests the hypothesis, because we can never be certain that those 
individuals who were unemployed (or whose family members had experi- 
enced unemployment) were also those holding the least favorable attitudes 
toward immigrants. 

To establish more definitively the relative utility of each theory it is neces- 
sary to use a research design that can better account for individual attitude 
changes and causal ordering. Panel studies that resurvey the same individuals 
at two or more time points provide an opportunity to observe directly in- 
dividual changes over time (Lieberson, 1987). Furthermore, if the same par- 
ticipants are interviewed several times, the effects of selective recruitment can 
be controlled and causal ordering can be more firmly established. Hence this 
study uses panel data to test the educational exposure and realistic group 
conflict theories. Specifically, our research was designed to answer the ques- 
tion of whether level and type of education and economic security positively 
affect attitudes toward immigrants. 

Obviously both theories could be useful explanations of attitudes toward 
immigrants. In other words, both acquired education and difficult labor market 
experiences could influence one’s beliefs (positively and negatively respective- 
ly). Furthermore, the combination of low education and considerable personal 
labor market difficulty might generate even greater negative reactions toward 
immigrants. Hence in our multivariate analysis we also examine interaction 
effects. 


Research Design and Sampling 
We employed a multivariate statistical analysis of panel data from a study of 
Edmonton high school graduates. These data were extracted from a larger data 
set containing information collected from high school and university graduates 
in three Canadian cities (Krahn & Mosher, 1992). We used data from only the 
Edmonton component of the survey because the graduates in the other two 
cities (Toronto and Sudbury) were not followed for the full seven-year period 
(1985-1992) covered in Edmonton. We excluded the university graduates from 
our analysis because, unlike the high school graduates who were followed out 
of high school and into postsecondary education, we could not examine their 
attitudes prior to university entrance. The high school graduates in turn com- 
prise a particularly useful sample for a study of the effects of education on 
attitudes, because we can compare their attitudes before and after acquiring 
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postsecondary education. Furthermore, this age cohort might be most likely to 
be influenced by education. 

The Edmonton high school seniors were first surveyed in their classrooms 
in May 1985, just before their graduation from high school. This baseline 
survey was followed by mail surveys in 1986, 1987, 1989, and 1992. Six high 
schools (and 66 classes in them) were initially selected on a nonrandom basis 
but with an effort to generate final sampling units (students) from diverse 
socioeconomic backgrounds and with a mix of vocational and academic char- 
acteristics. All students were given the choice to participate, and those younger 
than 18 at the time of the original survey were required to obtain their parents’ 
written consent to participate in the study. The baseline sample contained 983 
students. In each follow-up survey those individuals who had not completed 
the previous questionnaire were dropped from the sample, resulting in a final 
sample of 404 individuals (56% female).? The average age (in 1992) of these 
individuals was 25. 

An analysis of the effects of attrition, a potential source of bias in any panel 
study, revealed that females, more academically oriented respondents, and 
those from higher socioeconomic backgrounds were significantly more likely 
still to be participating in the study in 1989 (Krahn & Mosher, 1992). The latter 
variable is of particular consequence to this study. If, as these attrition tests 
suggest, respondents from a higher socioeconomic background are over- 
represented in our final sample, the generalizability of our test of realistic 
group conflict may be somewhat limited. Although similar attrition tests have 
not been conducted on the 1992 sample, there is little reason to believe that the 
pattern of attrition changed after 1989. The tendency for female, academically 
oriented students and those from higher socioeconomic backgrounds to re- 
main in the study probably continued through to 1992. Accordingly, these 
sampling biases must be taken into consideration in the interpretation of our 
results. 


Measurement 

This study was designed to examine the relationship between attitudes toward 
immigrants and two key independent variables, educational experience and 
economic security. The dependent variable was measured with responses to 
the statement: “Too many immigrants have been getting jobs in Canada.” 
Sample members were asked to answer on a five-point scale with responses 
ranging from 1 strongly disagree to 5 strongly agree. Answers provided in 1992 
form our dependent variable, whereas answers to the same question in 1985 
constitute a control variable in our analysis.° Thus our dependent variable is 
really a measure of change in attitudes toward immigrants over the previous 
seven years. 

It is important to reemphasize that such an indicator of attitudes toward 
immigrants may, aS we imply above, encompass negative racial or ethnic 
orientations. Although the statement makes no mention of racial or ethnic 
minorities, focusing only on immigrants and jobs, one might respond negative- 
ly to this question by drawing on attitudes of racial or ethnic prejudice. Al- 
though further research on the exact composition of attitudinal clusters would 
be useful, there is good reason to believe that for many Canadians the term 
immigrant conjures up images of a member of a visible minority. Consequently, 
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the results of our analysis will also have implications for generalizations about 
attitudes toward ethnic and racial minorities. 

To test for the predicted liberalizing effects of higher education we included 
the number of years of full-time education acquired over the seven-year period 
in the regression analysis. Those respondents who did not attend a postsecon- 
dary institution full time during this period received a value of zero for this 
variable. We tested for differential effects of type of education with a sub- 
sample of respondents who had attended university full time for at least one 
year. A dichotomous variable indicating the type of university program (1 = 
social science, humanities, and fine arts; 0 = science, engineering, business, and 
other programs) was used to determine whether Guimond et al.’s (1989) 
Quebec findings are also applicable to university students in Edmonton.’ 

Three measures of economic security were used. First, a cumulative mea- 
sure of total months of unemployment over the course of the entire study 
became our key measure of economic security. A second variable measuring 
underemployment indicated whether respondents had been working part time 
while wanting a full-time job (involuntary part-time work) at any time between 
1989 and 1992. Respondents’ self-assessment of their future economic position 
was used as a third, more subjective indicator of economic security. This 
measure was based on responses to the statement “Looking ahead, do you 
think that a year from now you will be better off (2), worse off (0), or just about 
the same as now (1)?” 

Control variables included sex, household income, and whether one or both 
of the respondent’s parents was a member of a visible minority group. Sex was 
included in the model because the research literature reveals an inconsistent 
pattern of relationships between attitudes toward immigrants and sex (ECC, 
1991a). Although household income is in part a measure of economic security 
and is thus related to the scarce resources hypothesis, it was only measured in 
1992 and so is merely treated as a control variable in our analysis. Visible 
minority status (of parents) was included as a control variable because mem- 
bers of minority groups would presumably hold more positive attitudes to- 
ward immigrants. 


Model and Hypotheses 
Our analysis was conducted in three stages. We began by examining descrip- 
tive statistics showing changes in attitudes over time. Then, using ordinary 
least-squares regression (OLS), we regressed our dependent variable, attitudes 
toward immigrants, on the educational attainment and economic security vari- 
ables. Following the literature we hypothesized that exposure to postsecon- 
dary education and higher levels of economic security would have a 
liberalizing effect on attitudes toward immigrants. Specifically, the greater the 
number of years of postsecondary attendance, the greater was the likelihood 
that the respondent would express favorable attitudes toward immigrants. 
And in accordance with realistic group conflict theory, we predicted that the 
greater the number of months of unemployment over the seven-year period, 
the more likely it was that negative attitudes toward immigrants would be 
expressed. Also, we hypothesized that those individuals working part time 
involuntarily, and those who believed that their economic position would 
decline in the future, would hold more negative attitudes toward immigrants. 
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Finally, we tested for the possibility of two-way interaction effects involving 
educational attainment and economic security measures, predicting that those 
individuals who had not pursued further education and who had the least 
economic security would express the least positive attitudes toward im- 
migrants. 

In the third stage of our analysis we attempted to replicate Guimond et al.’s 
(1989) research that differentiated between types of postsecondary education. 
In this model only those respondents who had attended university for at least 
one full year were selected. We predicted that students completing programs in 
the social sciences and humanities, in contrast to business, engineering, and the 
natural sciences, would have more positive attitudes about immigrants. 


Results 
Table 1 presents preliminary descriptive results for the complete sample show- 
ing changes in attitudes toward immigrants between 1985 and 1992. We ob- 
serve little change in attitudes over time. The slight decline (1.8%) in 
respondents reporting positive attitudes may reflect that fact that immigration 
was a much more prominent public issue in 1992 when, compared with 1985, 
almost three times as many immigrants arrived in Canada (Badets, 1993). 

Table 2 compares subsamples of respondents who had or had not com- 
pleted some postsecondary education over the seven-year period. The findings 
suggest that those who had been exposed to at least one year of postsecondary 
education were somewhat more likely to express positive attitudes in 1992, 
compared with their responses to the same question seven years earlier. Alter- 
natively, Table 2 reveals a declining level of acceptance of immigrants over 
time for those who had not gone on to postsecondary education. Thus the 
relationship between education and attitudes toward immigrants appears to be 
symmetrical; postsecondary education has a positive effect on attitudes, 
whereas the absence of such education leads to more negative attitudes. How- 
ever, we cannot draw final conclusions about the effects of education at this 
point because those who did not obtain further education might also have 
experienced more labor market difficulties. Hence multivariate analysis is re- 
quired. 

Nevertheless, the pattern of results in Table 2 has an important implication 
for the interpretation of our multivariate analyses. Those who went on to 
higher education were already expressing more positive attitudes toward im- 
migrants prior to their exposure to postsecondary education. In 1985 more than 


Table 1 
Attitudes Toward Immigrants by Time Period 
1985 1992 Change 
(%) (%) (%) 
Positive 39.9 38.1 —1.8 
Neutral* 28.8 30.8 2.0 
Negative re Ne | oa —0.2 
Total (N=397) 100.0 100.0 


*A score of 3 on the 1-5 scale. 
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Table 2 
Attitudes Toward Immigrants by Time Period and Education 


i 


Postsecondary Education 
Yes No 
1985 1992 Change 1985 1992 Change 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Positive 43.2 44.9 ae? 24.8 1 OFF —5.1 
Neutral* Pal pes) ote 4.2 31.4 29:5 -1.9 
Negative 29.3 23.4 —5.9 43.8 50.8 7.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N=276) (Ned? i) 


*A score of 3 on the 1-5 scale. 


four out of 10 members of this subsample (43.2%) responded favorably to the 
question about immigrants, compared with only 24.8% of those who did not go 
on to complete further education. Thus there is evidence of considerable 
recruitment selectivity bias in the data (young people with more positive 
attitudes toward immigrants are more likely to go on to higher education), 
accenting the importance of controlling for baseline (1985) values of our de- 
pendent variable (immigration attitudes) in the multivariate regression analy- 
sis of attitudes in 1992. 

Table 3 cross-tabulates the percentage of respondents agreeing or disagree- 
ing (in 1992) with the statement that “too many immigrants are getting jobs” by 


Table 3 
Attitudes Toward Immigrants by Number of Months Unemployed, Predicted 
Economic Future, and Underemployment by Education 


Postsecondary Education 
Yes (N= 277) No (N= 122) 

Pos. Neut. Neg. Total Pos. Neut.* Neg. Total 

(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total Months Unemployed 
0 41.3 26.1 32.6 100.0 16:2 37.8 50,05460100,0 
1-6 45.0 38.7 16.34 | ©1,00;0 16.7 27.8 55.525 100,0 
7-12 So 25.0 22.1 oe 100;0 30.4 13.0 56.6 100.0 
>1 year 45.1 32.3 22:0 5) g00:0 19.2 34.6 46.2 100.0 
Predicted Economic Future 
Better 44.2 30.5 25.3 100.0 18.8 31.9 49.3 100.0 
Same 42.3 33.0 24.7 ~— 100.0 20.4 28.6 51.0 100.0 
Worse 41.7 33.3 20.00 9100,0 - - - : 
Underemployment (PT, but wanted full-time job) 
Yes 48.8 33.3 es = 100.0 35.3 23:5 41.2 100.0 
No (orn/a) 43.2 31.2 25.6 100.0 Val 30.5 52.4 100.0 


ee ea ee a Se Se eo ns 


*A score of 3 on the 1-5 scale. 
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the three measures of economic security and by educational group. For all three 
economic security measures (unemployment, predicted economic future, un- 
deremployment), we fail to find any strong or consistent relationships with 
immigration attitudes in the predicted direction. In fact the patterns observed 
show more positive attitudes among those experiencing more labor market 
difficulties. For example, there is a tendency for respondents to hold more 
positive attitudes as unemployment increases in both educational groups. 
Similarly, those respondents reporting a period of involuntary part-time work 
were more positive in their attitudes toward immigrants. These results suggest, 
then, that the realistic group conflict (scarce resources) theory is not supported. 
However, as with the tests of the effects of postsecondary education, multi- 
variate analyses are required for a more definitive answer. 

The overall regression results for the first multivariate model (Table 4) are 
statistically significant; the model accounts for 29% of the variation in (1992) 
attitudes toward immigrants. It is apparent that most of this explained variance 
is a function of the baseline attitudes measure (beta = .364).° On average, 
sample members who were more positive (or negative) in their attitudes to- 
ward immigrants when first surveyed in 1985 remained so in 1992. 

The strong impact of the baseline control variable must be noted when 
interpreting the effects of the theoretically more important independent vari- 
ables. Thus the somewhat smaller but statistically significant coefficient for 
years of education (beta = .237) is an important finding given that the effect of 
attitudes in 1985 are already taken into account. In other words, although high 
school graduates who are more positive toward immigrants are also more 
likely to pursue postsecondary education, participation in postsecondary edu- 
cation itself leads to more positive attitudes toward immigrants.’ Conversely, 
none of the economic security variables appears to be an important predictor of 
attitudes toward immigrants, controlling on baseline attitudes, postsecondary 
education, and other control variables. Sex and income, two of these control 
variables, also do not have significant net effects on attitudes. Visible minority 


Table 4 
Attitudes Toward Immigrants: Model One Regression Results 


Standardized 

Independent Variables Regression Coefficients 
Attitudes in 1985 0.364** 
Postsecondary education (years) D207 77 
Months unemployed (1985-1992) 0.005 
Predicted future finances (better=2) 0.060 
Underemployment (yes=1) 0.054 
Visible minority origins (yes=1) 0125" 
Sex (female=1) —0.026 
Household income —0.059 

R*=0.29"* 

(N=335) 
*p<.01 
**0<.001 
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origins, however, have a significant effect of moderate size (beta = .125) as one 
would expect. 

To test for possible interaction effects involving education and economic 
security, the sample was split into two groups on the basis of educational 
attainment (some/no postsecondary education). A separate regression analy- 
sis using all the variables examined in Table 4 except years of education was 
then conducted for each subsample (Table 5). By comparing the coefficients for 
a specific variable (e.g., involuntary part-time employment) in the two equa- 
tions, we could determine whether its impact differed depending on whether 
an individual had pursued postsecondary education." As in the total sample 
equation, none of the economic security measures in either equation had sig- 
nificant effects on the dependent variable. Tests of the differences between 
coefficients for each of the three economic security measures revealed no 
significant differences. Hence we fail to find evidence of an interaction effect 
between education and economic security on attitudes toward immigrants. 

However, the somewhat stronger coefficient for the baseline attitudes mea- 
sure in the postsecondary group (beta = .406 compared with .280 for those with 
no further education) indicates that the former were more consistent in their 
attitudes over time. One interpretation of this difference suggests an extension 
of the original educational exposure theory. It may be that in times when the 
public is becoming less accepting of immigration higher education acts not so 
much to change attitudes, but to buffer them from shifts in public opinion in 
general. This argument would fit with the pattern of results in Table 2, which 
showed a small positive change for those who had continued their education 
but a larger negative change for those who had not. 

Table 6 introduces our second model testing whether the type of program 
chosen by university students has an impact on attitudes toward immigrants. 
This comparison of the 1985 and 1992 attitudes of social science/ humanities 


Table 5 
Education and Economic Security: Interaction Effects 


Postsecondary Education 

Yes No 
Independent Variables Unstandardized regression coefficients 
Attitudes in 1985 0.406*** 0.280** 
Months unemployed (1985-1992) 0.003 —0.007 
Predicted future finances 0.044 0.360 
Underemployment 0.057 0.294 
Visible minority origins 0.353* ye aye’ 
Sex —0.073 —0.055 
Household Income 0.000 0.000 

R°= 0.215*** 023055 
(N=335) 

i ee ee ee ee eee 
*p<.05 
™*p<.01 
“™™*0<.001 
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Table 6 
Attitudes Toward Immigrants by Time Period and University Program 


Soc. Science/Humanities Science/Eng./Business 

1985 1992 Change 1985 1992 Change 

(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Positive 49.5 52.5 3.0 42.6 47.3 4.7 
Neutral* 23.8 29.3 55 28.7 32.3 3.6 
Negative 26.8 18.1 —8.7 28.7 20.4 —8.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

(N=57) (N=138) 


*A score of 3 on the 1-5 scale. 


and science/engineering /business students again reveals evidence of a selec- 
tivity bias, albeit not as large a bias as we observed when comparing sample 
members who had continued their education with those who had left after 
grade 12 (see Table 2). Social science and humanities students already ex- 
pressed more favorable attitudes toward immigrants in 1985 prior to beginning 
their postsecondary programs (49.5% had positive attitudes compared with 
42.6% of the other subgroup). Thus, once again, these differences accent the 
importance of controlling for attitudes prior to educational exposure in multi- 
variate analyses. 

As for the hypothesized differential program effects, Table 6 shows that 
both types of program lead to more positive attitudes toward immigrants. In 
fact, contrary to our prediction, exposure to postsecondary education has a 
slightly stronger positive effect on the attitudes of science, engineering, and 


Table 7 
Attitudes Toward Immigrants: Model Two Regression Results 


Standardized 

Independent Variables Regression Coefficients 
Attitudes in 1985 0.340** 
Program (Social Science/Humanities=1 ) —0.076 
Postsecondary education (years) 0.088 
Months unemployed (1985-1992) —0.017 
Predicted future finances 0.029 
Underemployment 0.068 
Visible Minority origins 0.144* 
Sex —0.127 
Household Income —0.100 

R*= 0.247** 

(N=164) 
“p<. 00: 
*“p<.001 
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business students compared with social science and humanities students. 
However, because this difference is not large, we merely conclude that type of 
university program does not make a difference. Our multiple regression test of 
this second model (Table 7) reinforces this conclusion, because the (negative) 
parameter estimate for the program variable is weak and nonsignificant. Thus, 
in contrast to earlier research, we find no evidence that the type of postsecon- 
dary program differentially affects attitudes toward immigrants. 


Conclusion 
This research was designed to test two possible explanations for why people 
hold positive or negative attitudes toward immigrants. Although prior re- 
search provides evidence for both the educational exposure and realistic group 
conflict theories, the research designs employed in these previous studies limit 
the extent to which causal relationships can be determined. 

Some of these studies have relied on cross-sectional data that cannot direct- 
ly measure changes in individuals’ attitudes. Rather, changes are inferred from 
attitudinal differences observed between individuals with different charac- 
teristics (Menard, 1991). For example, the liberalizing effects of education on 
attitudes are inferred from evidence that individuals with more education have 
more positive attitudes. However, it remains possible that people who pursue 
higher education already have more positive attitudes. Hence it is virtually 
impossible to tell whether significant differences are a result of event exposure 
(in this case to higher education) or if they are a function of prior selectivity. 
The Guimond et al. (1989) study of the effects of different types of postsecon- 
dary education is an example of this problem. Their finding that education, and 
specifically exposure to the social sciences and humanities, leads to more 
accepting other-group attitudes may simply indicate that individuals who 
participated in these programs were already more likely to express favorable 
attitudes toward immigrants before beginning their education. 

Other studies have used trend analyses to demonstrate, for example, that a 
population’s attitudes toward immigrants are less positive on average during 
times of high unemployment (ECC, 1991a). Once again, conclusions about 
changes in individuals’ attitudes must be inferred from evidence of aggregate 
differences. However, panel data allow researchers to demonstrate more con- 
clusively the effects of different types of experiences (e.g., education, labor 
market difficulties) on attitude change and to identify causal relationships 
(Menard, 1991; Menard & Elliot, 1990). 

Our multivariate research using panel data reveals that young people who 
go on to higher education already express more positive attitudes toward 
immigrants before acquiring this additional education. Exposure to postsecon- 
dary education has a further liberalizing effect on attitudes. However, our data 
suggest that on average young people who did not continue their education 
became somewhat less accepting of immigrants between 1985 and 1992. 

Continuing our summary of results, we fail to confirm the earlier finding 
that differences in university program are related to variations in attitudes 
toward immigrants (Guimond et al., 1989). We do, however, observe a small 
selectivity bias; social science and humanities graduates were somewhat more 
liberal in their attitudes when they began their program. It may be that a 
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similar selectivity bias also existed in previous cross-sectional studies that led 
to conclusions of differential program effects. 

We did not find evidence of attitudes becoming more negative among those 
young people who reported more unemployment, underemployment, or un- 
certain economic futures. Nor did we observe an interaction effect between 
education and a scarcity of resources; the combination of low education and 
labor market difficulties was not associated with the least positive attitudes. 
However, these findings do not necessarily refute realistic group conflict theo- 
ry. Our study examined the attitudes of young people, a cohort most likely to 
be influenced by postsecondary education. Alternatively, older labor force 
participants might be more likely to react negatively toward immigrants as a 
result of difficult labor market experiences. Thus a more age-representative 
sample would presumably provide a better test of the scarce resources hypoth- 
esis. 

Although we are confident that compared with previous research our panel 
analysis provides a much more definitive test of educational exposure theory 
and a useful test of the applicability of realistic group conflict theory to young 
people, we acknowledge several other shortcomings. First, we were only able 
to use one measure of attitudes toward immigrants. Multiple indicators ad- 
dressing different beliefs about immigrants would provide us with a more 
complete picture. In addition, attrition tests indicated that our final (1992) 
sample contained an overrepresentation of individuals from higher socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds. Hence the nonsignificant results in our test of the scarce 
resources hypothesis may have resulted from the underrepresentation of 
sample members with truly limited resources. 

Summing up the results of our test of two theories regarding attitudes 
toward immigrants, we have found support only for the educational exposure 
explanation. As we introduced it, this theory suggests that both the curriculum 
(course content) and culture (contact with students and instructors from visible 
minority groups) of postsecondary education institutions may lead to more 
positive attitudes toward immigrants. Although we were unable to directly 
compare the utility of these two explanations, the observed absence of program 
differences might be taken to indicate that curriculum content is unimportant. 
However, we believe that such a conclusion would be inappropriate. It is 
possible, for example, that positive attitude change for social science and 
humanities students is primarily a result of curriculum content, whereas in 
contrast more accepting attitudes are generated among science, engineering, 
and business students mainly through contact with foreign students and mem- 
bers of visible minority groups. Further research on this topic is clearly needed. 

Several of our findings also suggest an extension of educational exposure 
theory. We observed reduced acceptance of immigrants among young people 
who did not go on to higher education. In addition, the baseline attitude 
coefficient for the group exposed to postsecondary education was considerably 
larger, suggesting greater stability in attitudes over time for this subsample. 
Hence educational exposure theory might be usefully extended to predict that 
postsecondary education serves as a buffer against shifting public opinion. 
Perhaps in times when public opinion regarding immigrants is becoming less 
accepting young people who continue their education are less likely to be 
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influenced by negative opinions expressed by politicians, the news media, and 
the public at large. Greater access to information, exposure to alternative 
opinions, and more contact with members of visible minority groups may 
together act to maintain as well as encourage more accepting attitudes toward 
immigrants. Alternatively, young people who do not have the opportunity to 
participate in postsecondary education may be more easily influenced by shifts 
in public opinion. 

In our introduction we note the growing number of immigrants arriving in 
Canada between 1985 and 1992, the majority coming from nontraditional 
source countries. At the same time, immigration has become a controversial 
political issue, as indicated by the conservative position of the Reform Party on 
immigration levels, the tightening of immigration policy by the governing 
Liberals, and the critical media scrutiny of the implementation of immigration 
policy. Public opinion has clearly shifted; negative attitudes toward im- 
migrants have become more widespread. In this context our extension of 
educational exposure theory is not merely an academic exercise. It is also 
highly relevant to current policy debates about the value of postsecondary 
education. Canadian colleges and universities are frequently criticized for not 
being sufficiently practical, for not placing enough emphasis on job-relevant 
skills and training. Although the economic benefits of postsecondary education 
obviously require examination, we should also not lose sight of the social 
benefits. Ranking high among such social benefits is the encouragement of 
positive attitudes toward minority groups. 

We conclude with three suggestions for further research. First, as Canada 
continues to admit large numbers of immigrants, the monitoring of attitudes 
and behavior toward immigrants, and toward racial and ethnic minorities, 
should remain high on the research agenda. Although instances of racial and 
ethnic conflict have not been as common in Canada as elsewhere, there is 
nevertheless evidence of racial discrimination (Reitz, 1988). The decision only a 
few years ago by some branches of the Canadian Legion to exclude members of 
a visible minority because of religious customs is only one example. 

Second, given the evidence that postsecondary educational exposure posi- 
tively affects attitudes toward immigrants, additional research on the specific 
mechanisms of such attitude change would be useful. Although the research 
literature contains discussions of curriculum and teaching methods designed 
to reduce prejudice among primary and secondary school students (Mc- 
Dougall, 1985; Mansfield & Kehoe, 1994), there has been little research on the 
same subject in postsecondary institutions. As we suggest several times above, 
such research should focus both on the content and the culture of postsecon- 
dary education, because attitude change may result both from exposure to 
information and ideas and from contact with members of visible minority and 
other out groups." 

Finally, further research on the family, (elementary and high) school, and 
community factors that influence attitudes toward immigrants and members 
of visible minority groups might answer several specific questions raised by 
this study. Our finding of a strong selectivity bias forces us to ask why it is that 
high school students with more positive attitudes toward immigrants are also 
more likely to continue their education. Do parents who promote the impor- 
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tance of higher education also teach their children to be more accepting of 
immigrants and minority groups? Are schools that encourage students to go on 
to postsecondary education also more likely to emphasize the value of ethnic 
and racial diversity? Such patterns would suggest an underlying social class 
factor that needs to be further explored. Our findings also point to a second 
unanswered question, namely, how it is that young people who do not con- 
tinue their education come to express less accepting attitudes toward im- 
migrants? Additional research on the family, community, and workplace 
factors that precipitate this negative process would clearly be useful. 


Notes 

1. An earlier version of this article was presented at the 1994 Annual Meetings of the Canadian 
Sociology and Anthropology Association. 

2. Results from the 1991 Alberta Survey (a random-sample telephone survey of Alberta adults 
conducted annually by the Population Research Laboratory at the University of Alberta) 
suggest that people who are in favor of reducing immigration levels also tend to oppose 
Canada’s multiculturalism policy (Sorensen, 1993). The data also reveal that rural residents 
of the province and those with less education are more likely to hold unfavorable attitudes on 
both issues. 

3. A third theory emphasizes the contact hypothesis, which states that greater contact between 
groups dispels stereotyping through increased familiarity and thus leads to more positive 
intergroup attitudes (Amin, 1969; ECC, 1991a, 1991b; Kalin & Berry, 1982). Unfortunately, our 
data set does not contain measures of the extent and type of intergroup contact experienced 
by respondents. However, as we note in the body of the article, one of the possible 
explanations underlying the educational exposure hypothesis is that contact with members of 
diverse minority groups might be more frequent in postsecondary institutions. 

4. In contrast to Guimond et al. (1989), Baer and Lambert (1990) found that exposure to the 
social sciences does not have a liberalizing effect on attitudes. However, Baer and Lambert 
did not examine attitudes toward immigrants or visible minorities. Rather, they focused on 
other issues such as the power and role in society of the military, unions, and large 
corporations. Thus, although their study has some bearing on debates about the liberalizing 
effects of education, it does not speak directly to the question of attitudes toward immigrants. 

5. Sample sizes in the various analyses reported below are somewhat lower than 404 because of 
missing data on various indicators. 

6. Responses to this question in 1985 and 1992 were reflected so that higher values indicate 
greater acceptance of immigrants. 

7. A minority of the Edmonton high school graduates who continued their education left the 
city, but the majority enrolled at the University of Alberta. 

8. By itself the baseline (1985) attitudinal variable accounted for almost 17% of the variation in 
attitudes in 1992. Cumulative missing data in the multiple regression equation with eight 
independent variables led to a smaller sample size of 335. 

9. Although our sample is too small to allow confident conclusions, it appears that the 
relationship between education and attitudes may be curvilinear. Additional analyses 
(results not shown) indicate a somewhat larger positive change in attitudes between 1985 to 
1992 for those with more than three years of postsecondary education. This might indicate 
that upper-year and graduate study courses have a larger impact on attitudes. Alternatively, 
the difference may simply indicate that (positive) attitude change is more likely among those 
who attend university (with four-year programs) compared with colleges and trade schools 
(with shorter programs). 

10. Instead of adding cross-product terms to the regression equation to test for possible 
interaction effects, we split the sample into two groups (on the basis of education) to avoid 
problems of multicolinearity between cross-product terms and their component variables. 

11. As one reviewer of this paper suggested, the nature of contact between majority and minority 
student groups in postsecondary institutions requires more careful scrutiny. Perhaps the 
positive attitudes that appear to result from such contact are a function of the fact that the 
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visible minority students who do go on to higher education share a common (advantaged) 
class background, and hence common values and behaviors, with the in group. 
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When Principle Meets Practice: Teachers’ 
Contradictory Responses to Antiracist Education 


At a time of increasing racial and ethnocultural diversity in Canadian schools, many teachers 
are reluctant to implement antiracist education. This article draws on qualitative and 
quantitative data collected as part of a larger study of teachers, school administrators, and 
antiracist education policy advisors in five urban school boards across Canada. Findings 
indicate that teachers’ negative responses to antiracist education are based on (a) their 
commitment to traditional pedagogic concerns, (b) conservative political views, and (c) 
conservative views on race and antiracism. Despite commonly expressed support for an- 
tiracist education, tensions and contradictions are inherent in the widespread reluctance to 
integrate antiracist educational approaches in classroom practice. 


Beaucoup d’enseignant(e)s hésitent a s‘engager dans I’éducation antiraciste en ces temps de 
diversités raciales et ethnoculturelles croissants dans les écoles canadiennes. Cet article 
s’inspire des données qualitatives et quantitatives receuillies a partir d'une plus grande étude 
faite aupres d’enseigant(e)s, d’administrateurs et dadministratrices d’écoles, et de conseillers 
en politique d’éducation antiraciste de cinq commissions scolaires a travers le Canada. Les 
résultats indiquent que les réactions négatives des enseignant(e)s vis-a-vis l'éducation anti- 
raciste sont basées sur (a) leur engagement aux questions pédagogiques traditionnelles, (b) 
les opinions politiques conservatrices, et (c) les opinions conservatrices sur l’antiracisme et 
les sujets raciaux. Malgré le support communément exprimé en faveur de l'éducation 
antiraciste, la tension et les contradictions sont inhérentes a l’hésitation globale d’intégrer les 
approches éducatives antiracistes en salle de classe. 


Racial and ethnocultural diversity accelerated by the post-World War II migra- 
tion of peoples of African, Asian, and Central and South American descent has 
become an undeniable reality in Canadian society (Fleras & Elliott, 1992). 
Demographic projections indicate that by the turn of the century racial and 
ethnocultural minorities will rise to almost half the population in some urban 
centers (Samuel, 1992). The concurrent increase of children who are diverse in 
race and ethnicity, religion, language, political orientation, and social class is 
expected to present a great challenge to the school system. 

In response to this situation, political pressure from constituents and inter- 
est groups has often succeeded in persuading state and local school jurisdic- 
tions to develop and implement educational policies that explicitly address the 
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realities of cultural diversity in the schools, specifically the problem of educa- 
tional equity for all members. In Ontario, for instance, the provincial govern- 
ment amended the Education Act in 1992 making it mandatory for all school 
boards in its jurisdiction to develop and implement an antiracism and eth- 
nocultural equity policy (Ministry of Education and Training, 1992). The ten- 
dency in such policy statements to conflate antiracist and multicultural 
education departs from most British and emergent Canadian models that con- 
ceptualize these as two distinct innovations with different pedagogical and 
political objectives. For example, Troyna (1987, 1993) argues for a clear distinc- 
tion between multicultural and antiracist education due to their divergent 
origins, goals, and transformative potential. 

Although multicultural education originated in institutional structures and 
attempts to integrate diverse cultural norms, values, and traditions into the 
mainstream curriculum, antiracist education is a sociopolitical as well as a 
pedagogical movement that arose from the voices of oppressed and marginal- 
ized groups. They advocate for a pedagogy that would transform individual 
behaviors, attitudes, institutional policies, and practices that reinforce and 
perpetuate racism. Referring to Mullard (1984), Troyna (1993) concludes: 


Antiracism assumes a periscopic stance in that it seeks to make “a connection 
between institutional discrimination and inequality of race, class and gender.” 
Multiculturalism in contrast, is microscopic, focusing narrowly and intently on 
issues relating to culture, especially within ethnic minority communities. (p. 133) 


The development of equity policies notwithstanding, a review of the impact 
of such educational innovations in British, American, and Canadian schools 
reveals marginal support for them. More obvious is the substantial resistance 
with which the reforms are greeted (Mansfield & Kehoe, 1994; Mock & 
Masemann, 1990; Palmer 1986; Sleeter, 1992; Troyna & Williams, 1986). Because 
there is some question as to how educators take up antiracism as an educa- 
tional reform, it is necessary to query the teachers and administrators who are 
charged with its implementation. This study focuses on the personal and 
professional perspectives of teachers to ascertain how to account for the 
variability of responses to antiracist education, especially with respect to a 
complex and contradictory resistance. 

Teacher resistance to innovation and change has received notice in the 
sociology of education literature. Acker (1988) argues that teachers’ resistance 
to new initiatives, especially those concerning equity, may be the result of a 
number of factors. The nature of the initiative itself may be perceived to impose 
on, threaten, or counteract other programs. The conditions of work encompass- 
ing the micropolitics of the school, the general level of support for educational 
reform found in the overall climate in the school, and the nature of teachers’ 
expanding role may influence reluctance to change. Characteristics of teachers 
such as their age, race and ethnicity, social class, and degree of conservatism 
may also influence receptivity to reform. Finally, teachers’ ideologies, norms, 
values, traditions, beliefs, and assumptions may influence their positions, at- 
titudes, and behaviors toward any initiative that disturbs traditional ap- 
proaches. According to Corbett, Firestone, and Rossman (1987), the likelihood 
of a positive or negative response to change depends on the fit between the 
proposed change and the culture of the school: “change is greeted with suspi- 
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cion and reluctance when expectations for behavior embedded in a new prac- 
tice, policy or program do not coincide with existing conceptions of the way 
school life is or should be” (p. 36). 

This study draws on, modifies, and reinterprets these theories of educators’ 
responses, particularly resistance toward an educational reform such as an- 
tiracist education. Specifically, we propose that lack of support is contingent on 
teachers’ interpretation of antiracist education, making suggestions about both 
the sources and the consequences of their conceptualizations. Meanings of 
antiracist education are not uniformly absorbed at the point of dispatch—in a 
professional activity session on the subject, for example—but are actively 
produced at the point of confrontation with an individual’s interpretive and 
ideological framework. Teachers’ subjectivies, including their values, assump- 
tions, and personal investments, together with their social identities are essen- 
tial in determining both their interpretation of antiracist education and their 
degree of willingness to work with this innovation. This inquiry exposes a 
veritable catalogue of negative responses to antiracist pedagogy that teachers 
utilize without a full appreciation of their significance in a racially diverse 
society. The mainstream educational community does not generally ap- 
prehend the links to the ideological and political strata from which teachers’ 
perspectives are derived as the effects these perspectives have on students of a 
racial or ethnic minority. 


Race, Racism, and Antiracist Education | 

In multiracial societies, the concept of race' has become increasingly 
problematic. Physical markers such as skin pigmentation, facial features, and 
other somatic characteristics seem to define visibly people’s racial categories. 
Many contemporary social theorists, however, have rejected the theory that 
race exists as an objective fact. They have argued that race is a social construc- 
tion. Pinar (1993) says, “It is hardly an unchanging, biological concept; race is a 
complex, dynamic, and changing construct” (p. 61). The categories that consti- 
tute references about race have economic and political (and educational) ex- 
pedience, but no empirical basis. As Gillborn (1988) points out, the human race 
is a biological singularity. Such factors as social and economic exploitation, 
political disenfranchisement, and cultural and ideological repression (Jan- 
Mohamed & Lloyd, 1987) have produced different racial categories and defini- 
tions as well as different meanings of race that vary significantly over time and 
among different societies (McCarthy, 1990). Popularized meanings of race 
serve and reinforce the prevailing logic that guides structural and cultural 
realities and inequitable social arrangements. As Gates (1985) points out, the 
notion of fundamental and constitutive difference of otherness is a result of 
will. 

Although it may be widely accepted by scholars that racism is the conse- 
quence of historically inequitable and exploitive social and economic relations, 
commonplace understandings of racism often get stuck in that historical quag- 
mire (“Slavery gave rise to racism,” “Racism underpinned the European de- 
struction of Native populations”). Social analysts now describe the concepts of 
race and racism as dynamic ways of constructing meaning and interpreting the 
social order (Goldberg, 1990; Hall, 1980; Miles, 1989). Evolving definitions of 
racism reflect this transition in thought. Social psychological prejudice-based 
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theories have given way to theories that include the contexts in which racism is 
manifest (institutional racism, for example), the social construction of racial- 
ized categories that legitimize differential treatment and oppression, and the 
way racism is articulated through historical and social functions in society 
(Gilroy, 1987; Hall, 1981). The prevalent idea today is that race and racism are 
integral to our present ways of structuring meanings and everyday social 
interactions. 

Discrimination against subordinate groups based on perceived attributes 
often functions to deny equitable participation in such institutional spheres as 
housing, education, justicé, and political life. As institutions responsible for the 
maintenance and transmission of a society’s traditions, values, and norms, 
schools have participated in the differential treatment of children; those with 
the attributes most valued by the institution are favored and benefit much 
more from schooling than those with other attributes (Bernstein, 1977; Curtis, 
Livingstone, & Smaller, 1992; Oakes, 1985). According to Foster (1990), the 
structural inequalities of education affect students of a racial or ethnic minority 
in several ways including the evaluation of their academic potential, the cur- 
riculum they receive, the social relationship they develop with teachers, and 
the career and life opportunities to which they are exposed. 

Antiracist education is an innovation that directly addresses the issues of 
race and racism in schools and society at large. Educational jurisdictions in 
Britain, Canada, and to some extent the United States have developed policies 
and practices to help eradicate racist ideas and beliefs as well as individual and 
institutional practices that support and perpetuate racism in society. Thomas 
(1984) identifies the objectives of antiracist education as exploring the underly- 
ing causes and manifestations of racism; considering racism and difference as 
coextensive with resistance, struggle, and change; and supporting the effective 
transmission of school knowledge together with the experiences of children 
and their families. In addition, Troyna (1987) notes that antiracist education 
calls for collective action informed by a political analysis of the way that racism 
functions in society to exclude others. The project of an antiracist education, 
then, would be to examine social and structural factors that create and per- 
petuate racism in society and to analyze the ways racism is transmitted, 
reproduced, reworked, and resisted (Dei, 1993; Foster, 1990). Antiracist peda- 
gogy is intended to be fully integrated into the curriculum rather than 
relegated to the status of an add-on or presented as a discrete curriculum unit. 


Methodology 

This article is drawn from a larger research project (Solomon & Levine-Rasky, 
1994) conducted in the spring of 1993, which used both quantitative and 
qualitative approaches in the data collection process. School boards were 
selected for this study based on the presence of racial and ethnocultural diver- 
sity in their student population and the existence of a formal multicultural 
and/or antiracist education policy. On this basis, five urban centers were 
chosen from the provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, and Nova 
Scotia. 

The survey, distributed only to teachers, contained three sections. The first 
elicited respondents’ demographic and background characteristics such as sex, 
ethnicity, years of teaching experience, and school panel.* The second section 
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consisted of 55 statements, using a 5-point Likert response scale to ascertain 
teacher perspectives on various aspects of multicultural and antiracist educa- 
tion policy and practice. Survey items were divided into the following clusters 
pertaining to: goals; policy; teaching practices (classroom strategies); com- 
munity relations; other school practices; specific beliefs about pedagogy; gener- 
al beliefs about race, ethnicity, racism, and antiracism; beliefs about 
multicultural and antiracist education; professional development about diver- 
sity; and other related professional issues and personal evaluations. The third 
section of the survey solicited additional comments in an unstructured manner 
and asked volunteers for follow-up interviews. 

For this multisite study, coinvestigators with research skills and knowledge 
of the local school environment were employed to distribute, conduct, and 
collect the survey; to do a preliminary analysis of the survey data; and to 
conduct the follow-up interviews. One thousand and two (1,002) surveys and 
227 additional information sheets were completed by teachers in 57 elementary 
and secondary schools from the five selected school jurisdictions across 
Canada. Response rates varied from 80% in some schools to 10% in others and 
were dependent to a large degree on the nature of the researchers’ access to 
teachers. Personal administration of the survey at staff meetings, for example, 
yielded a higher return rate than did distribution to teachers’ mailboxes. The 
variation in localized response rates should not limit the generalizability of the 
findings in the regions studied. 

Although the survey data provided broad and generalized patterns of 
teacher perspectives on multicultural and antiracist education, the follow-up 
interviews were designed to probe for more detail and for the meanings behind 
attitudes, beliefs, and practices. For the larger report three groups of educators 
were interviewed: 35 teachers who participated in the survey; 10 school admin- 
istrators (principals and vice-principals); and six race and ethnocultural equity 
advisors employed by school boards. Purposive sampling ensured a balanced 
representation of sex, years of teaching experience, and grade level or subjects 
taught. One administrator from each participating school and the antiracist 
education advisor assigned to each of the five boards of education were inter- 
viewed. Although teachers were invited to volunteer for the interview, the 
other participants were solicited directly. Interviews were audiotaped and 
transcribed verbatim for coding and analysis. 

In this article analysis is restricted to (a) the sample of teachers studied, and 
(b) the responses to antiracist education exclusively, the conflation of multicul- 
tural and antiracist education in policy and curricula notwithstanding. For 
purposes of this discussion, responses to antiracist education were distin- 
guished from those of multicultural education wherever possible as indicated 
by the wording of individual survey items, the interview protocol, and actual 
written or oral responses to these. Analysis of survey data was mainly descrip- 
tive, involving simple frequencies and cross-tabulations. The additional com- 
ments included on 22.7% of all questionnaires were coded and analyzed with 
interview data. Broad categories were generated to represent these data before 
reducing them to specific emergent themes. 

The findings that follow are based on the analysis of both the survey and 
interview data, but are more firmly grounded in the interviews that probed for 
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the determinants and implications of the attitudes, beliefs, and practices that 
emerged from survey responses. This qualitative approach was emphasized 
because it allows a deeper and more complex exploration of participants’ 
beliefs, which is necessary in an inquiry on a topic as emotionally charged and 
sensitive as race and education (Gillborn, 1995; Moodley, 1981; Troyna, 1993). 
Although utilizing data generated by both qualitative and quantitative means, 
this article theorizes the problem of resistance to antiracist education in a 
deliberately broad methodological framework. It thus avoids specific reference 
to respondents’ sex, years of teaching experience, school jurisdiction, or cul- 
tural heritage. Our position should be regarded as a balance between offering 
meaningful explanations of teachers’ aggregate responses to antiracist educa- 
tion and the significance of the lived experience of particular social actors. 
Rather than suggest a uniform process of data analysis, it thus engages the 
debate in educational research in which questions about the implications of 
subscribing to a particular approach are not answered as often as they are 
integrated, interpreted, and negotiated (LeCompte & Preissle, 1993). 


Overview of Findings 

Although the negative response to antiracist education is the focus of this 
article, our original report (Solomon & Levine-Rasky, 1994) devotes an entire 
section to narratives of supportive responses to antiracist education as well. 
Findings of this nature ranged from enacting selective and occasional practices 
in the classroom to posing explicit challenges to the status quo in a school. As 
encouraging and rich as these data are, however, responses that express resis- 
tance represent a larger proportion of our findings. For reasons of length 
constraints and cohesive argument, we constructed the current article around 
this salient phenomenon. 

Findings indicate that although teachers vary widely in their individual 
philosophy, conceptualization, and practice of antiracist education, they 
generally interpret the innovation as a challenge to established teaching prac- 
tices and beliefs about the function of education. Interpretations of antiracist 
education reflect an individualistic understanding and an uncertainty about its 
application, and therefore appear to be vague, fragmentary, and contradictory. 
For example, the survey data reveal that most teachers agree that the broad 
goals of antiracist education should be to change individual attitudes and 
behaviors and institutional policies and practices that reinforce and perpetuate 
racism (see Table 1). Contrasting these results with those from two other items 
reveals a drop in support of up to 26.9% for the practice of antiracist education. 

How does one account for the drop in support as teachers move from 
principle to practice of antiracist education? We speculate that teachers as 
professionals support laudable educational goals in principle, but struggle 
against full implementation for a variety of reasons (Gillborn, 1995; Sleeter, 
1992; Troyna, 1993). 

Rather than draw direct causal relationships, our purpose here is to explore 
the subjective, ideological, and sociopolitical territory of teacher responses to 
antiracist education. This complex analytic space notwithstanding, we should 
also raise the question of social desirability as a legitimate call for more re- 
search. That is, how can the moment of social desirability be exploited in order 
to serve our greater purpose? Because mobilizing a socially desirable discourse 
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Table 1 
Teacher Responses About Goals and Practices of Antiracist Education (ARE) 
and to Resistance to ARE 


Survey Item Valid percent n 
Agree Disagree  Ambivalent 


The goal of antiracist education is to change 

individual behaviors and attitudes that reinforce 

racism. 90.6 3.6 5.8 988 
The goal of antiracist education is to change 

institutional policies and practices that perpetuate 


racism. 85.9 4.3 9.8 984 
Antiracist education should be integrated into all 

subjects. 63.7 15.8 20.6 981 
| teach that racial and ethnic diversity in the 

classroom is desirable. 77.3 4.0 18.7 951 
Resistance to multicultural and antiracist education 

policies is evident in my school. 24 il 47.7 31.2 966 
Resistance to multicultural and antiracist education 

practices is evident in my school. 18.7 53.0 28.3 959 


must obfuscate those insights that are more contradictory and undisciplined, 
we should press on and ask what it may contribute to that complex territory of 
teachers’ responses to antiracist education. One effect it does have is to place 
the largely negative substance of interview data in high relief. For whatever 
disparity is found in the survey data becomes even more apparent when 
reviewing the qualitative data. Follow-up interviews with survey respondents 
reveal contradictory and ambivalent interpretations of the goals of antiracist 
education and the ways in which they may be translated into classroom prac- 
tices. 

Comparison of data from the survey and the interviews frequently reveals 
contradiction and conflict. The incidence of contradiction provides the oppor- 
tunity for further analysis of the tensions that teachers face when contemplat- 
ing equity, race, racism, and antiracist education. One such tension is reflected 
in the observation that despite reports of positive beliefs about teaching with 
sensitivity to race and ethnocultural equity, there is some question about 
whether those espoused beliefs are enacted in practice. 

Antiracist education as a principle enshrined in educational policy enjoys a 
good deal of support from teaching staff and school administration. Survey 
data indicate that a large percentage of teachers believe that, or express am- 
bivalence about whether, there is resistance to race and ethnocultural educa- 
tion policy and practice in their school environment (see Table 1). However, 
when they are expected to put their principles into actual classroom practice, 
teachers begin to articulate obstacles. It is necessary to explore how lack of 
engagement with antiracist education is explained by teachers themselves and 
the shape it assumes in their attitudes and activities. This article focuses on 
three main findings: traditional pedagogic concerns; conservative political 
views; and conservative views on race and antiracism. 
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Traditional Pedagogic Concerns 

For many teachers, antiracist education threatens the core principles of the 
educational enterprise—assimilation, group discipline and physical control, 
meritocracy, and individualism. Moreover, a number of teachers in our study 
express the view that antiracist education interferes with the traditional man- 
date of education, commonly interpreted as preparing students for postsecon- 
dary education or the world of work. “You need to learn the system, get a job; 
so you might as well learn to do it this [traditional] way.” As a result, some 
teachers are preoccupied with a traditional interpretation of curriculum con- 
tent developed to achieve the educational outcomes favored by the dominant 
groups in Canadian society. In conforming to traditional curriculum 
guidelines, these teachers believe that the core curriculum does not lend itself 
to antiracist education or that the school program is too full to accommodate 
perceived marginal issues such as antiracism. The following statement repre- 
sents these views: 


Math, for example, is sort of a straightforward subject, you don’t really do it 
[make connections with antiracist education]. In geography, in history we havea 
curriculum to adhere to. And the curriculum in history is the American Revolu- 
tion, the growth of Canada, Confederation. All the immigrants at those points 
were British, French, Scandinavian, German, so you know ... the curriculum is 
overcrowded as it is. 


A particularly provocative quote is that “maths is maths whether you are 
teaching it to a black person or [anyone else]...there are no x’s and y’s in 
multicultural [and antiracist education].” 

Others dismiss completely the pedagogical legitimacy of antiracist pedago- 
gy as a curriculum innovation. One third of those who answered the survey 
item either agree that antiracist education (and multicultural education) is a 
passing trend or feel ambivalent about it (see Table 2). Here one teacher refers 
to the views of his colleagues: 


I think the majority of staff probably find it a waste of time. Their reaction to it is 
negative ... It’s just sort of a red-neck attitude among teachers. I think that the 
teachers I know aren’t really racist, but they see it [antiracist education] as an 
artsy fartsy sort of thing to do. Their concern is to teach the 3 Rs. 


On one survey item, half the teachers who responded believe that antiracist 
education (and multicultural education) is or may be inconsistent with the 
maintenance of classroom management (see Table 2). This tension is exacer- 
bated when teachers’ curriculum focus is inextricably related to the prepara- 
tion of students for standardized examinations that test for increasingly 
regulated learning outcomes. In the following interview excerpt, a teacher 
assesses the impact of policy dictates on their classroom practice: 


We don’t have a choice anymore, [learning outcomes] are very, very specific. 
And there are going to be provincial tests on this thing, or even national [tests] 
they are talking about now. And it doesn’t matter what our standards are 
anymore, it’s the government standards. 


Concern for “curricular overload” is another dimension of the material 
conditions of work for teachers that explains their lack of support for antiracist 
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Table 2 
Teacher Responses and Traditional Pedagogic Concerns Regarding 
Antiracist Education 


Survey Item Valid percent n 
Agree Disagree Ambivalent 


Multicultural and antiracist education do not address 
the realities of school life such as classroom 


management. 2Ane 49.3 29:0 975 
Multicultural and antiracist education are just 
another fashionable curriculum initiative. 13.4 66.1 roe 971 


education. Teachers often interpret antiracist pedagogy as yet another cur- 
ricular innovation they are expected to add to their already full programs, 
rather than as an orientation to the teaching and learning process that could 
inform their regular activities. In addition, it is often seen within the pedagogic 
framework known as the transmission model of instruction in which the teach- 
er-as-authority transmits content to those without knowledge. If antiracist 
education is interpreted as requiring the acquisition of new knowledge, then 
teachers conclude they are being asked to master yet more material in their 
already full repertoires. 

Many of the teachers who are resistant to antiracist education perceive no 
obvious short-term personal or professional benefits deriving from their im- 
plementation of antiracist education. “What am I going to get out of this?” asks 
one. Changing attitudes, practices, and structures that reinforce racism is too 
gradual a process with no guarantee of success. Here a teacher reflects on this 
dilemma: 


You may not see the fruits of your efforts for 10 years, long after the kids are no 
longer a part of the classroom. So it is hard to take that long view; and it looks, 
for a lot of teachers, like nothing is happening ... no matter how hard I try there 
aren’t going to be any results because I’m not going to see them. 


This limited perspective on education leaves many teachers reluctant to 
invest in curricular forms and approaches where the benefits may not be 
immediate or measurable. When they are motivated to undertake an innova- 
tion like antiracist education, their commitment is often short term and super- 
ficial. For these teachers, as one equity advisor put it, equity and inclusion may 
go only as far as “putting posters up, changing the announcements, and wait- 
ing for the [antiracist education] phase to run out, so they can return to their 
traditional curriculum and pedagogy.” This is especially the case for what 
some teachers view as noncore areas of study that conflict with those teachers’ 
assumptions, interests, values, and beliefs about the purpose, content, and 
process of schooling. 


Conservative Political Views 

Many teachers strongly support and work toward the assimilation of racial and 
ethnic minorities into the dominant Canadian culture despite the country’s 
national policy on multiculturalism formulated 25 years ago. One teacher 
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insists, “This country was founded by Native Peoples and people of British 
North American descent. You can’t ignore this fact because you are trying to be 
politically correct.” From this ideological position these teachers perceive their 
jobs to be 


to teach or orient new Canadians to the Canadian way or history or culture ... If 
we cater to multiculturalism we are doing our children a disservice ... We do 
have some traditions ... Let’s celebrate some Canadianisms. We have gone a little 
too far with multicultural education. 


The belief that racial and ethnocultural diversity is threatening to dominant 
norms is pervasive in the data. “At one time you understood what everyone 
was saying; now you don’t always. There’s a threat there.” A large group of 
teachers perceive differences in language, religion, traditions, and customs, 
especially those of new immigrants, as a source of division. One consequence 
of this interpretive framework is a maintenance of Eurocentric classroom prac- 
tices that discourage and devalue minority cultural forms, traditions, and 
experiences. The following quotation illustrates this point: 


I know that the best products of musical expression are from Western European 
society from what I know right now. To me, the ethnic stuff that I have heard, 
and I haven’t heard very much, seems to be a lot less sophisticated. And if they 
start bringing that stuff in, that to me will possibly lower the content or quality of 
my program. 


Implicit in this ethnocentric perspective is the fear that antiracism will 
privilege and provide minorities with unearned advantage over other groups. 
To reinforce the idea of equal treatment some teachers compare the circumstan- 
ces of the immigrant experience of their parents’ generation with the cir- 
cumstances of today’s immigrants. “My dad came to his country with $64.00. 
For people of that generation who see people coming in [to Canada] and going 
plunk onto welfare, they don’t like it.” Another explains, “When my parents 
came to this country they had to learn how to speak English and they thought 
that their duty, but it doesn’t appear that anyone does now.” 

A critical examination of many teachers’ readiness to equate the adjustment 
and assimilation of European immigrants and of racial minority groups into 
the Canadian socioeconomic structure raises some interesting questions about 
ethnicity theory. According to Omi and Winant (1994) and Sleeter (1992), white 
ethnic immigrants can become structurally assimilated into the dominant 
society despite initial social class and language barriers. Visibly identifiable 
racial minorities such as Blacks and Aboriginal peoples, however, face many 
additional obstacles that very often operate to restrict their status to the bottom 
of the socioeconomic system. In Canada the history of racial and ethnic dif- 
ferences in mobility patterns is well documented (Bolaria & Li, 1988; Daniels, 
1987; Li, 1988). Structural inequity faced by visible minorities makes it extreme- 
ly difficult for them to succeed in the mainstream culture as members of groups 
of European heritage do (Walker, 1985; Winks, 1971). 

The issue of unearned advantage, privilege, and power that antiracism is 
perceived to bestow on minorities at the expense of the majority groups con- 
tinues to dominate the thoughts of those teachers who express resistance 
toward antiracist education. Some argue that becoming “universal” through 
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increased exposure to the cultural capital of minority groups would seriously 
threaten the power base of the dominant group. Acceptance of others is seen as 
an entrapment because “they are taking our power ... our jobs ... they have a 
different way of living that we won’t accept easily ... We don’t want to see it 
because we were used to seeing a pure, a pure race.” Yet because power is 
concentrated in the hands of the dominant groups in society, they become 
defensive when their position is threatened. Barriers are erected to slow down 
minority groups who are perceived to be gaining more concessions. In the 
school, maintenance of power and privilege means continuing the kinds of 
classroom pedagogy that has been normative among the dominant-group 
population in schools. “And at least,” one teacher concludes, “in the past, there 
wasn’t a big stink from other community groups that want to look at equity 
education ... We want to keep our privilege and our power and we don’t want 
to share it.” 

For teachers with conservative political perspectives, accommodation to 
antiracist education runs the risk of sharing power and privilege with minority 
groups in society. It is generally acknowledged that restructuring rarely takes 
place without contestation and resistance. Suppression of social difference so 
as to enforce assimilation into the dominant culture is evident in the comments 
of many teachers. Some evoke the racist concept of pure Canadian in their 
argument as though this image were an historical and social fact. The remark 
focuses not only on the exclusion/inclusion of Canadian (read white European) 
forms, but attaches a positive relative value to the dominant culture, relegating 
that of others to a lesser value. It seeks to diminish the input, the history, the 
stories, the struggles, and the cultural experiences of a large and integral 
proportion of Canadians. 


Conservative Views on Race and Antiracism 

Antiracist pedagogy is severely criticized by some teachers for focusing on 
racism, the mobilization of negative forces in classroom practice, and the 
destruction of harmonious social relations among racial groups in schools and 
the larger society. Some respondents expressed concern about problematizing 
racism in classroom discourse. Awareness of racism is frequently presumed to 
be unhealthy for students and, they advise, should not to be introduced into 
their consciousness. This belief thrives despite a number of studies that have 
disclosed that in multiracial societies children are socialized from an early age 
into a racial culture that differentiates along racial and ethnic origins (Derman- 
Sparks, Higa, & Sparks, 1980; Ijaz, 1980; Rizvi, 1993; Troyna & Hatcher, 1992). 
In a direct reversal of antiracist education principles, conservative teachers in 
this study claim that exposure to race and racism and other forms of oppres- 
sion may itself lead to the development of attitudes and behaviors that per- 
petuate racism. The potency of the following statement reflects the strong 
conservative position on antiracism held by some teachers: “What ultimately is 
being taught is not antiracism, but racially based anger.” An antiracist ap- 
proach is suspected to “stir up the pot,” and “increase resentment in racists.” 
Antiracism that is “looking for trouble” should, say these teachers, be deem- 
phasized in favor of the more harmonious, benevolent multiculturalism that 
fosters positive social relations among racial and ethnic groups. It is preferable, 
one teacher argues, that racism be dealt with by “good, structured, moral 
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Christian principles.” In these remarks there is an apparent subtext of fear that 
students of racial minorities will take their newly found empowerment to the 
extreme, defying and challenging the traditional structures of schooling. The 
belief that antiracist education is the root cause of interracial tension and 
mobilizes negative forces in schools is emerging in the British research of 
Connolly (1992) and McDonald, Bhavnani, Khan, and John (1989). 

Denial of the significance of racial difference, although often dutifully exer- 
cised in the spirit of liberal humanism, ironically reinforces the will to impose 
assimilation to the unmarked Eurocentric standard on minority groups. Denial 
was a salient theme in the Canadian research of Dei (1993), James (1995) and 
Mock and Masemann (1990), and in the British studies of Figueroa (1991), Gill, 
Mayor, and Blair (1992) and Troyna (1993) who found that one of the most 
prominent barriers to successful implementation of race and ethnocultural 
equity policy was the perception of no racial problems. The language of social 
difference is often eschewed for fear of accusation of discrimination. Those 
who attempt to reconcile an equitable teaching approach with an engagement 
of difference risk entanglement in this double bind. 


Discussion 

Our research indicates not a correspondence, but a discrepancy between beliefs 
and practice. Teachers often continue in a generally traditional fashion in the 
classroom in spite of their reports that they believe in doing otherwise. Many teach- 
ers, as demonstrated in our larger report, have integrated aspects of antiracist 
educational innovation into their practice, but this integration—from the point 
of view of the antiracist criteria—is piecemeal. There may be a willingness to 
identify individual immorality and ignorance as the correct focus for social 
change, but such an approach fails to identify the origins of the immorality and 
ignorance. That is, it fails to name oppression, exploitation, and racism as 
appropriate topics for debate in the classroom. Some teachers may be willing to 
take diversions into postcolonial literature or to revise the hidden aspects of the 
curriculum, but their practice is not likely to reflect consistently the value of 
diversity that coextends to thorough, systematic, personal, and institutional 
change toward equitable practices, treatment, and outcomes for all students 
(Brandt, 1986; Gillborn, 1995; Henry, Tator, Mattis, & Rees, 1995; Solomon & 
Levine-Rasky, 1994). 

Although racial and ethnocultural diversity is a fact of life in Canadian 
society, a disturbing number of teachers in this study have demonstrated 
reluctance in acknowledging race, racial difference, and racism as subjects for 
classroom or professional development discussion. Apprehension about con- 
fronting the tensions inherent in a dialogue about antiracist education is com- 
mon, as it is about identifying the problem from the point of view of 
marginalized groups. A “color-blind” pretense contradicts other race-related 
programs in Canadian schooling, not to mention the current trend in policy 
formation on equity issues. A tacit approval for silencing talk of race in the 
school community has led to the marginalization of antiracism as a positive 
initiative. Of more concern is that a growing number of our youth and children 
are denied a sense of belongingness to the Canadian school culture, while 
educators who are members of culturally dominant groups rationalize their 
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social and emotional distance from students who are members of subordinate 
groups. 

These findings are not restricted to Canadian schooling. They are echoed in 
research on educators’ response to racial and ethnocultural diversity in coun- 
tries such as Britain (Bagley, 1992; Figueroa, 1991; Troyna, 1993; Troyna & 
Williams, 1986) and the United States (Ahlquist, 1991; King, 1991; Sleeter, 1992). 
This cross-national discontent may suggest that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for educators to defend dominant cultural traditions with their conser- 
vative (or liberal) beliefs intact, their material and social privilege vindicated, 
and their self-image as fair-minded unscathed (Greenman, Kimmel, Bannan, & 
Radford-Curry, 1992). 

More work is called for to reveal the links between teachers’ beliefs, 
sociopolitical dimensions, and personal identity (Acker, 1988) on both theoreti- 
cal and empirical levels. If a dialectical relationship exists in which social actors 
both construct and are constructed by the society that is reflected in the school, 
then persons cannot be separated from either their subjective states or their 
locatedness in particular social groups that give meaning through their mem- 
bership in the social order. Yet explorations into the sociopolitical dimensions 
of resistance together with identity issues could account for the multiple and 
contradictory manifestations of noncooperation that often coexist in in- 
dividuals, particularly in response to divisive issues such as race and educa- 
tion. Such an approach could also explain the hegemony of popular belief 
systems about social inequality to which teachers, along with so many others, 
subscribe. 

Intentional and progressive change toward the integration of antiracist 
education often anticipates a form of professional development and critically 
reflective practice. However, to mitigate the debilitating resistance of par- 
ticipants, change must begin with their subjective world, that is, their cir- 
cumstances, their needs, their fears, and their assumptions. Those professionals 
in a position to influence program development need to move beyond an 
analysis confined to teachers’ interpretive frameworks. We must delve further 
into the contradictory and complex realm of teachers’ ideologies and their 
social and professional identities in their sociopolitical context. These are best 
apprehended when principle meets practice. It is only with exploration of the 
tensions that are embedded in educational practice for race and ethnocultural 
equity that transformative action may move into the realm of possibility. 


Notes 

1. Our focus in this argument is limited to the construct of race and does not raise the important 
question of its intersections with other loci of social identity such as gender, social class, and 
sexuality. In doing so, it risks silencing talk of additionally crucial aspects of equity 
education, of which antiracist education is regarded by some as only one component. 
Although we respect the struggles taking place at all of these junctures and acknowledge the 
importance of doing collective work, we have chosen the specific area of race and antiracism 
for our research at least in part to reflect the way that the notion of race is encountered by 
public school educators in policy statements, professional activities, and texts. For a 
discussion of how inequitable social arrangements are played out across multiple categories, 
see McCarthy (1990) or Davis (1981). 

2. The following data are based on respondents’ self-identification (N=1,002). British Columbia 
supplied 14.4% of respondents, with 13.9% drawn from Manitoba, 25.7% from each of the 
two Ontario boards, and 20.3% from Nova Scotia. Women constituted 56.0% and men 32.7% 
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of respondents, with 11.3% declining to provide this information. Cultural heritage of 
respondents was 51.2% European-Canadian, 8.1% racial minority, 2.0% other, 5.8% gave no 
response, whereas 32.9% chose to identify themselves only as Canadian. For years of teaching 
experience, there was a fairly even distribution between 19.4% for those teachers with 0-5 
years experience and 18.5% for those with over 26 years experience. With regard to school 
panel, 49.7% were elementary and 50.3% were secondary school teachers. 
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Parental Involvement: Issues and Concerns 


The purpose of this study was to explore how three Alberta schools dealt with the process of 
restructuring under external pressures brought about by changing government policies. 
Specifically, the study examined the phenomenon of parental involvement in the restructur- 
ing process at the school level. The author concludes that the roles and responsibilities of 
parents need to be clarified; that there is a need to establish criteria that measure success in 
relation to various forms of parent involvement; and that participants need support while 
they struggle to implement a change. A focus on the student as learner 1s strikingly absent 
from the debate. 


Le but de cette étude était d’explorer comment trois écoles de l’Alberta ont réagi aux 
processus de restructuration a la suite de pressions externes apportées par les politiques 
gouvernementales changeantes. Plus spécifiquement, l'étude a examiné le phénomene de la 
participation parentale dans le processus de restructuration au niveau de l’école. L’auteure 
conclue que les réles et les responsabilités des parents doivent étre clarifiés davantage; qu'un 
besoin existe d’établir des critéres de mesurer le succés par rapport aux facons variées de 
participation parentale; et que les participant(e)s ont besoin d’appui pendant qu’ils seffor- 
cent a implanter des changements. Il est a noter que, dans le débat, l’absence de l’élément 
éléve comme apprenant(e) est remarquablement frappante. 


The past decade has seen considerable furor in education across Canada, the 
United States, Britain, and other nations. At times the criticism of schools in 
Canada appears to be patterned after events in the United States and Britain, 
and it is to these countries that we must look for the roots of much of the 
Canadian critique. The current reform movement in the US can be traced back 
to the 1983 release of A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform by 
the National Commission on Excellence in Education (Hess, 1994a). Following 
this report more than a dozen major reports criticizing public schools were 
issued during the 1980s. The reports gave rise to the first wave of school reform 
legislation, which focused on accountability. The legislation translated ac- 
countability to mean higher standards for teachers, higher graduation stan- 
dards for students, and higher visibility for school performance levels. 

A second wave of school reform focusing on restructuring schools and 
school districts soon followed. Three strategies emerged as vehicles to ac- 
complish the restructuring. Enhancing teacher professionalism is a concept that 
encompasses a wide variety of approaches, from reshaping teacher prepara- 
tion programs to giving teachers a sense of empowerment through the sharing 
in decision making at the school level (Deming, 1982; Senge, 1990). A second 
strategy, improving schools through choice, was given impetus by the publication 
of Politics, Markets and American Schools (Chubb & Moe, 1990). This strategy was 
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operationalized through the implementation of concepts including vouchers, 
parental choice, and charter schools (Martinez, Thomas, & Kemerer, 1994). The 
third strategy, parental involvement through school-based management, shifted 
power from central office to local school councils. The rationale for the 
decentralization was simple: local citizens and school personnel knew their 
schools best and could, if given the chance, solve most of the school’s problems. 

The roots of the reform movement in Britain can be traced back to the 1980s 
when the Conservative party, under Margaret Thatcher, began considering 
school restructuring. During its third term the Thatcher government passed the 
1988 English Education Act, which placed each school unit under the control of 
a local board of governors whose responsibility it was to create policy, set 
budgets, allocate resources, decide on curriculum, that is, to manage the 
schools, and in some cases clean the school (Davies & Ellison, 1992). 

The impact of mandated parental involvement in school site-based manage- 
ment is a recent phenomenon and the results are inconclusive (Blackshear, 
1993; Budd, 1988; Rohlman, 1993). Raywid (1990) suggests there is little 
evidence of successful site-based management in a school context. Although 
touted as a positive trend by several researchers (Sirotnik & Clark, 1988), others 
raise cautions (Wohlstetter & Anderson, 1994). 

The purpose of this study was to explore how three Alberta schools dealt 
with the process of restructuring under external pressures brought about by 
changing government policies and procedures. Specifically, the study addres- 
ses the phenomenon of parental involvement in the restructuring process at the 
school level. 


Literature Review 
In theory everyone wants parents involved. In practice there are many 
problems to be worked out (Barlow & Robertson, 1994, p. 232). Without in- 
frastructures or detailed plans, the downloading of decisions to the school level 
has the potential to create tensions between the differing ideologies and expec- 
tations that individuals bring to the decision making situation. 

The dominant characteristics of parent-school relationships commonly 
prevailing in Canadian schools include: (a) the basic obligation of schools for 
communication between school and home (report cards, newsletters); (b) 
parental involvement by assisting learning at home (homework); and, (c) par- 
ent involvement in schools (fundraising, field trips, volunteers in classrooms). 
Wang (1994) conducted research in a Toronto suburb on parents’ views regard- 
ing their involvement in schools. The findings—the majority of parents felt 
comfortable with the traditional model of participation and preferred an even 
lower involvement with schools—support the status quo. 

The kind of parental involvement suggested recently by reformers that 
focuses on advocacy and governance is not part of the traditional pattern of 
parent-school relationships within the last 50 years. Research has indicated 
parents’ reluctance to become involved in this way. Robinson (1994) found 
most parents preferred to be informed on matters significant to the school 
rather than to be part of the school-parent committee to make decisions on 
matters. A survey of Ontario Parent Council members found that only a 
minority believed parents should have advisory responsibilities on matters 
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such as scheduling the school year, planning curricula, or hiring teachers 
(Ontario Parent Council, 1994). 

With a move toward parental involvement in decision making at the school 
level, the roles of parents, teachers, and principals will undergo change. One of 
the significant changes in the role of the principal is that of becoming a coor- 
dinator for many people with different interests who now determine the direc- 
tion in which a school will go. According to Murphy (1991), principals will 
need to place additional emphasis in three areas: “technical core operations, 
people management skills, and school-environment relations” (p. 27). The 
changes potentially require new commitments of time and energy and a recog- 
nition that the principal is accountable to parents and the school community in 
new ways (Ford & Bennett, 1994). 

Perhaps the title of Hess’ (1994b) article captures in a striking way the 
significant change in teacher role. Hess speaks about the need for teachers to 
move from a role as interested spectator to one of engaged planner. For the 
school-based collaborative planning with parents to work, teachers must break 
out of the parochialism of “my classroom” (p. 253). Because teachers are ex- 
pected to exercise a voice in major decisions affecting their place of work, they 
must be able to plan with other adults and be willing to invest the time that 
such collaborative planning requires. 

As parents are invited to participate in serious decision making at the local 
school level regarding the education of their children, they will need to learn 
more about how schools function. Together with school personnel, they will 
“find it necessary to go through [a] kind of painstaking and time-consuming 
process to reach consensus and avoid hassles” (Yaffe, 1994, p. 704). 

According to advocates, the promise of school-based decision making 
through parental involvement is greater autonomy, greater accountability, and 
close-to-the-customer responsiveness (Barlow & Robertson, 1994; Alberta Edu- 
cation, 1994a). Decisions usually made by school boards and their officials 
regarding programming, staffing, teaching assignments, budget, supplies, and 
maintenance are now to be delegated to individual schools. Because the in- 
frastructure is “inadequate or nonexistent to deal with this changing environ- 
ment” (Taylor, 1995, p. 17), the questions of who will decide, and who will be 
accountable for the decisions made, remains a concern. 


Research Design and Method 

The research was conceptualized as a case study (Stake, 1978), which is an 
investigation of a bounded system emphasizing the unity and wholeness of the 
system, but confined to those aspects that are relevant to the research problem 
at the time (B-6). In a case study a researcher searches for patterns of meaning. 

The three schools that participated in the study formed a unity. They were 
chosen according to criteria that included the following: (a) they had estab- 
lished procedures for parental /community involvement in place; (b) they were 
representative of different socioeconomic levels; (c) they were willing to par- 
ticipate; and (d) they had a history of involvement in research. The issue under 
study was the nature of parental involvement in the schools. Foreshadowing 
questions included: What should be the balance of power between parents and 
teachers? Do parents “speak” for a community or offer only their own agen- 
das? Where does parent “power” stop? How do parents become involved? 
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Patterns emerged either as one thing consistently depending on another or asa 
repeated sequence of action. 


Principal Research Activities 

Negotiation of entry. A research proposal was submitted and approved by 
the authorities at both the university and school board levels. I met with the 
administration and teachers at each school to present the proposal and answer 
questions. Parent representatives were contacted and invited to participate 
after each school staff indicated a willingness to participate in the study. 

The sample. Three elementary schools in a school jurisdiction in southern 
Alberta participated in the year-long study. They reflected a cross-section of 
socioeconomic levels and were situated in different areas of the urban center. 

School A was located in a lower socioeconomic community populated by 
blue-collar workers and minorities; it might be described as home of the working 
poor. Many children came from single-parent households. Very few families 
owned a home; the majority lived in rental property. Violence and neglect were 
part of these children’s lives. One interviewee described it as the “better of the 
worst.” The school itself had an enrollment of approximately 350 students from 
kindergarten through grade 4. Students were structured in multiage groupings 
or “families” with six rooms of grade 1-2 children and six rooms with grade 3-4 
children. The kindergarten students were separate. Each “family” was taught 
by two to three teachers, assisted by a school aide during part of each day. 

School B, situated in an older, more stable community, enrolled students 
from lower- and middle-class homes. Many parents were professionals, includ- 
ing teachers, self-employed consultants, or individuals employed in service 
industries. The school, with an enrollment of approximately 300 students, had 
15 classrooms ranging from kindergarten to grade 6. A change in adminis- 
trative personnel who aggressively reached out to the community resulted in 
active parental involvement prior to changes in government policies. A series 
of community forums involving parents as facilitators was in progress at the 
school during the time of the study. 

Stability and efficiency were the distinguishing characteristics of School C. 
This school, located in a new, middle-class community, had an enrollment of 
approximately 600 students in kindergarten to grade 6. Classes were organized 
in multiaged groupings. Parents were well educated and most were home 
owners. Community and school staff concerns were addressed through bodies 
such as a staff-student school council and an active parent advisory council. 

Data collection and analysis. A variety of methods was employed to collect 
data from different sources. First, field notes were recorded on site and tran- 
scribed as a series of ongoing entries. The notes were descriptions of events and 
discussions that occurred at school staff meetings, community-parent-school 
meetings, and professional development days as observed by the researchers 
during the period March 1, 1994 to December 15, 1994. No predetermined foci 
for the field notes were consciously used. 

Interviews were a major source of data for the study. A semistructured 
interview (a series of open-ended questions) was prepared by the researchers 
prior to meeting with key informants. At each school, interviews were con- 
ducted with principal(s), three teachers (selected to represent kindergarten, 
primary, and upper elementary grades) and the Parent Advisory Council 
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chairperson or designated key community communicator. A total of 16 30- to 
60-minute interviews were conducted. Before the interview each participant 
signed a consent form giving permission for the interview to be taped and 
transcribed. A transcript of an interview was shared with the participant. 

A third source of data came from a study of government documents, bul- 
letins from the school board, news releases and reports in the local paper, and 
publications sent out by the Alberta Teachers’ Association. Of significance to 
this study were two provincial government documents entitled Meeting the 
Challenge and More Facts About Changes to Education (Alberta Education, 1994a, 
1994b) 

At the end of the study the data were read and reread for emergent themes 
(Merriam, 1988). Notes were kept on words and/or phrases expressing ideas 
around themes that appeared regularly in the data. Each theme was assigned a 
color. In working sessions, the two researchers together coded the interview 
and fieldnote data by color, consistently checking for intercoder reliability by 
exchanging and comparing coded documents. The color-coded data were 
sorted by theme and entered into a computer database. The data were coded as 
follows: color = theme; alphabet letter = school; number = interviewee; first two 
decimal points = page number of interview or fieldnotes; and, last two decimal 
points = entry number on database page. Thus an entry coded as Yel-C-1.05.01 
is identified as a comment related to the theme of parental involvement; from 
data for the school identified as C; spoken by the first interviewee or collected 
in first fieldnote; on page 5 of the original interview or fieldnote data; and the 
first entry on that page. Each data-based theme was analyzed further for 
subthemes, and it was these that formed the framework for the discussion of a 
theme. 


Findings 

An analysis of the theme parental involvement suggested a number of sub- 
themes. First, the concept of parental involvement was not understood or was 
understood differently by parents and teachers or administrators at a school. 
Second, the concept of parental involvement was context-bound, that is, opera- 
tionalized uniquely at each school. Third, the implementation of parental in- 
volvement was time-consuming. Fourth, jurisdictional problems could occur. 
Fifth, parents appeared to have difficulty becoming involved and tended to 
lose interest in site-based management over time. 


The Concept was Understood Differently or Not at All 

In More Facts About Changes to Education Alberta Education (1994b) outlined 
general guidelines for the “increased responsibility and involvement of 
parents” (p. 8) in the “decisions about programs, resources and activities for 
the education of students” (p. 2). Because detailed implementation procedures 
did not exist at the time of the study, schools together with their communities 
struggled to operationalize the concept of parental involvement. A teacher’s 
statement captured the sentiment of many: “there is a role for the parents in the 
school ... but what it is 1 don’t know.” A parent mused, “mostly I think we’re 
here to work alongside the administration and the teachers in the school ... 
listened to but not catered to.” Experimenting with structures to involve 
parents led a principal to comment, “the parent perception is that I have these 
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funny ideas.” Another stated, “[we are] starting to define what are the ways 
that parents can be involved that truly end up with the result of an improved 
condition for learning for kids.” Participants were agreed, however, that “it’s 
not involvement for involvement’s sake.” 

The evolving conception of parental involvement was accompanied by 
fears “that we don’t face the threat of a parent pulling our strings for the wrong 
reasons ... really it’s a power issue ... as long as they [parents] don’t have 
decision making power over schools.” Perceptions by participants of one an- 
other were that “teachers should stop seeing parents as the enemy” and 
parents “not see me as the fool or as being incompetent or as a person who 
hasn’t got it right yet.” 

Parents expressed a sense of unease when confronted with the expectations 
held for them in their newly conceptualized roles: “I mean, I’m not qualified to 
make these decisions.” The power issue was acknowledged: “we are a minority 
in this ... we don’t feel we can make unbiased decisions ... if you get a close-knit 
group of parents with all the same beliefs but not necessarily a majority ... the 
majority isn’t getting what it wants.” As one community leader expressed the 
concern, “it has to be made very, very clear that if you want to take a leadership 
role in the decision making, then you have to have an informed basis that 
you're making these decisions on, not your own agenda.” 


The Concept was Context-bound 

Not surprisingly, the nature of parental involvement was context-bound and 
reflected the particularistic, idiosyncratic, and situational characteristics of 
each site. Expectations and attitudes held by both parents and teachers in- 
fluenced the degree and type of parental involvement that evolved. In school A 
one teacher explained, “when I came to this school, the parents in this area 
changed the rules for me as a teacher because of the way they raised their kids.” 
The individual described how teachers were expected to assume greater re- 
sponsibility for discipline, extracurricular activities, and physical needs (lunch) 
traditionally provided by the home. The situation was exacerbated by the 
conflict among community agencies: “there is a block community association 
but it is at loggerheads with the interagency ... hopefully, the community will 
pick up some of the stuff rather than us in the school having to pick up this 
kind of stuff.” 

On a positive note, the principal submitted, “I’m doing the best I can with 
my parent group.” “This year, each meeting I have a major educational issue 
that needs to be addressed and hopefully it will bring more people out,” Albeit 
functioning in a limited way, the potential for greater parental involvement 
was encapsulated in the comment by one of the teachers: “I think it’s important 
to have parents involved in the school in a positive way in terms of their 
understanding how a school works and for them to realize that schools do not 
have magical solutions to their problems or anybody else’s.” 

School B, building on a history of parental involvement, had evolved a 
pattern of parental involvement that was rich and varied. One member of the 
school community summarized the situation as “we have a real variety of 
parental involvement intact ... some parents we never see and other parents are 
constantly involved in very specific ways.” The principal elaborated, “we have, 
in this community, a wealth of human resources ... teachers who don’t have a 
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music background are finding creative ways to involve people who have that 
background. Many of the stay-at-home moms are actually certified teachers.” 

Opportunities were seized to educate parents: “I have found that some of 
my work with parents is more situational than three-year plans—I call it parent 
education” and enlist the teachers’ expertise, “parents are saying it’s important 
that we don’t overshadow the teacher’s voice ... we want to hear from teachers 
... we don’t have enough time to talk with teachers.” A series of public round 
table forums had been structured, “so that parent dialogue could be part of 
every monthly meeting ... we’re still working on our predetermined list of 
topics that have been generated.” 

The matter of attitudes was an issue. As parents became immersed in school 
affairs, their perceived attitudes toward teachers and the school became a 
critical component of effective parental involvement. A concern was expressed 
that “it’s not [so much] the fact that parents are involved in the decision making 
but the attitude they have toward teachers and this place as an institution 
because we are not seen as human beings ... we’re seen as objects.” 

A monitored type of parental involvement was in place at school C. Key to 
this school’s relationship with the parents were the characteristics of participa- 
tion and communication. Over time, 


the parental involvement is quite heavy ... they know that they’re not making 
educational decisions but they’re there ... they see what we’re doing ... they hear 
what we are doing ... they know our goals and, you know, them being there, and 
even though they haven’t input into the goal making and educational decisions, 
they have agreed to it by their presence and by them knowing. 


An encompassing, well-structured decision making process, involving 
school staff and students, functioned like a well-oiled machine. The attitude 
pervasive at this school was reflected in the comment, “the decision making 
about educational activities and programs at the school level should be left to 
those who know. I don’t think parents don’t know what’s happening and can’t 
give suggestions, but I don’t think they should have the final say.” 

Considerable effort was concentrated on creating an infrastructure to sup- 
port communication between the school and parents. The teacher was seen as 
pivotal in the structure. The principal summarized the situation as “what’s 
going to be the best connector with the parent community? That’s the teacher. 
So what I try to do is to ensure that we have good communication set up 
between the parent and their child’s teacher.” 


Implementing the Concept was Time-consuming 

Each of the three schools participating in the study considered the concept of 
parental involvement to be of a serious nature and was seeking ways to work 
out the problems associated with “encouraging the inexperienced to struggle 
over the undefined” (Barlow & Robertson, 1994, p. 232). As Yaffe (1994) 
predicted, parental involvement led to consequences that school people did not 
anticipate. One result of the increasing parental involvement was that schools 
were finding it necessary to go through painstaking and time-consuming 
processes to reach consensus and avoid conflict. One administrator sum- 
marized the situation as “The good part is that people who think everybody 
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thinks like me soon find out that that’s not the case ... but the part that makes 
me a little weary is that it takes five times as long.” 

Without a coherent plan the involvement of parents in school-based 
decision making resulted in the downloading of tensions from within the 
community into the school. Parents began to identify themselves by interest 
group. “Parents were making lines of distinction ... parent between parent, for 
instance, or parents of special education kids and the ones who had kids in 
regular education.” Teachers and principals were careful not to take sides but 
recognized that “it’s up to the school to try to put it back into a natural or 
normal perspective again ... so that takes time.” 

The principals encountered changes in their roles. Although principals 
welcomed the increased involvement of parents, a dominant theme was their 
expressed concerns about not having enough time to complete all the tasks 
associated with the implementation of the concept of parental involvement. 
Activities such as “before the parent meeting, sending out the agenda, and 
saying this is what we’re going to discuss” and “especially support in talking 
to parents ... taking the time to sit down and plan” took massive amounts of 
time. As a result principals had less time for other activities like paperwork, 
supervision of teachers, and professional development (Murphy, 1991). 

With parents dropping in more, a principal noted, “availability is a problem 
... and not just the availability of me but the availability of the staff who have 
less time because they are gearing up differently with the different kind of 
accountability we’re facing.” | 


Jurisdictional Problems Arose 
Recent government policy assured parents that they would continue to main- 
tain rights under the School Act, which in essence gave parents both a right and 
a responsibility to make decisions regarding the education of their children 
(Alberta Education, 1994b). As greater decision making authority was moved 
to the schools, parents potentially had increased influence on decisions about 
programs, budgets, allocation of resources, and deployment of staff. 

The lack of common understandings and governance structures (Taylor, 
1995) created a space where differing perceptions led to jurisdictional 
problems. A recurring perception voiced by teachers and principals was that 


I'd be afraid of people making decisions without really knowing ... you don’t put 
somebody in as president who has no idea what the company is about, what the 
future plan is, the resources, staff or everything ... so I think to be a good business 
decision, you have to be very careful about who’s running the show. 


The perception that parents lacked the necessary information gave rise to 
the fear that decisions would be related to “the attitude of parents [which] 
seems to be ... I went to school ... 1 know what it’s like.” As well, “implementa- 
tion of the policies would usurp the authority of the administration of the 
schools and grant more control to parents who often do not see the whole 
picture but merely that of their child and their child’s needs ... unable to make 
unbiased decisions ... that just gives them far too much power.” 

The behavior of several parents indicated their understanding of parental 
involvement did differ from that held by teachers and principals. 
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I actually have to go up and down corridors at certain times of the day because 
we have parents who still haven’t figured out that if instruction is going on, that 
might not be the time to barge into the room and begin a conversation with their 
child or try to strike up a conversation with the teacher. We're getting better but 


Other parents arrived at school as advocates for special interest groups with 
plans “that they want to blanket to everyone” or demanded that the school 
address special social problems. “There are lots of things wrong in this world 
but I’m not sure the school is the place to do it. Some people look at me 
quizzically and others are quite disgruntled that I would take such a position.” 

The issue of appropriate jurisdictional involvement was of concern to 
parents as well. A parent stated emphatically, “I, as a parent, don’t want to be 
held accountable for the decisions that are made in the school ... I’m not 
qualified to make those decisions.” 


Parents Had Difficulty Becoming Involved 

Several major challenges face these schools in their attempts to implement the 
concept of parental involvement. The school needed to attract a group of 
parents representing a broad spectrum of community values and interests; 
keep parents involved; and restructure the parent-school relationships in ways 
that made parents feel comfortable so they would become involved in sig- 
nificant ways. 

The initial challenge facing schools was to create a comfortable environ- 
ment for parents. The experiences parents remembered from their own school- 
days colored perceptions. “There’s still a lot of people out there that still feel the 
school is a very scary place for them to come into and I think it’s a big group ... 
reaching out to this group is really important because they are important to the 
school.” Others held assumptions based on “schooling when they went to 
school and still think schools should be that way” and when they encountered 
changes they become “justifiably uncertain and therefore somewhat distrust- 
jae) ea 

Lifestyle choices and perceived obligations at work precluded the involve- 
ment of some parents. Therein lay the potential for these parents to “feel left 
out ... if we rely on volunteers as the information connections, there is a real 
potential when information goes to only a few, that you get a minority group 
making the decisions.” Parents were saying, “we have other things on our 
agenda and we want you to pay attention to those things [curriculum, instruc- 
tion, staffing].” In some instances a school rarely saw parents, “they’re just 
busy ... I fear for what might happen if these parents continue to be uninvolved 
as they are.” A parent representative voiced a similar concern, that “maybe 
10% of the parents have been strong in coming in and speaking.” 

A second challenge lay in keeping parents involved once they had had an 
initial contact with the school. “I usually start off the year with a fairly good 
number but by the end of the year we have fewer coming to meetings.” This 
same sentiment was echoed by a fellow administrator in these words: “the 
parent meetings we've had so far this year, I’ve had a good crowd. Now 
whether we can maintain that I don’t know.” “Generally speaking, effective 
and positive people get involved with the school, and provide support in 
consistent and productive ways.” 
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To address the third challenge—the education of parents—the history and 
tradition of parent-school relationships was examined and restructured to fit 
the current legislated configuration. That this issue became the most difficult 
challenge of all was implied in the thinking of one parent who said, “The 
feeling in this community is that the school makes the decisions and you 
know—we'll do the fundraising type of thing.” An administrator described the 
struggle related to leading a parent group in a dialogue to plan for future 
decision making, 


Identify what were those core beliefs and values we had about education, then 
we could agree on a process or a set of processes for coming up with decisions. 
Then what we needed to do is ensure that we could, when it came time for 
decisions, that we had a way of tapping into what is the best knowledge and 
understanding about these things. Well, it was fine until this part ... then, hey, 
that’s theoretical—who wants that kind of stuff? 


The experiences of participants in the three schools indicated there were 
issues and concerns that needed to be addressed before the new concept of 
parental involvement could become a viable enterprise. A significant concern 
was that the roles and responsibilities to be assumed by participants, specifical- 
ly parents, remained unclear. 

Another concern expressed was that parents needed to become informed 
about schooling and skilled in decision making. Preparation in group process 
skills was deemed to be necessary to ensure that meetings were productive, 
debate remained focused on meeting the educational needs of all children, and 
responsibilities for decision outcomes were shared among all participants. 


Discussion 

According to its advocates, greater parental involvement promises greater 
flexibility, greater responsibility and immediate responsiveness to student 
needs. “It’s hard to find an article praising this model that doesn’t resort to 
phrases ‘teacher empowerment’, ‘mission’ and ‘vision’, often in the same sen- 
tence. The pitch to teachers was that their ‘wisdom is being recognized and 
utilized’” (Barlow & Robertson, 1994, p. 230), and the pitch to parents was that 
they would “be involved in the decisions about programs, resources and 
activities for the education of students” (Alberta Education, 1994b, p. 2). 

First, the vague definition of parental involvement as “increased responsi- 
bility, involvement, authority and providing advice and guidance” by Halvar 
Jonson, Minister of Education (Jonson & Martin, 1994, p. A5) became frustrat- 
ing to parents and school personnel alike as groups struggled to implement the 
mandated government policy. Structures that would enable parents to become 
involved in setting priorities and making comparisons among the outcomes 
did not exist (Taylor, 1995). Yet under a principal’s leadership a school was to 
“work with parents and members of the community to: (a) establish a school- 
based management system with significant community involvement; (b) deve- 
lop school plans, policies, budgets; (c) establish the scope of the school program 
and extracurricular activities” (Alberta Education, 1994b). 

Initial attempts to implement parental involvement under the conditions 
stated above revealed that the concept was not understood at all or was 
understood quite differently by parents and school personnel. Participants 
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readily admitted that there was a role for parents in the school, but were not 
sure what the role encompassed or looked like. Participants sought ways to 
work together effectively: experimenting with varying structures (forums, 
round table discussions, surveys); overcoming fears of one another (parents are 
not enemies and teachers are not incompetent); and exploring new roles such 
as collaborator, learner, educator, and mediator. 

The question of the appropriate role for parents was open for debate. It was 
clear to all that the concept of parental involvement was not simply involve- 
ment for involvement’s sake. Less clearly understood was the need to 


learn to keep students as the central focus, share power, foster a risktaking and 
inquiring climate, take time to interact with students, teachers and community 
(one another) and help keep a larger vision (rather than a personal agenda) in the 
forefront of debate, action and continuous assessment. (Fullan, 1993, p. 72) 


Second, government policy, albeit not overtly acknowledged, set the stage 
for the concept of parental involvement to be operationalized in a unique way 
at each school. Government policy states, “Key to restructuring is making sure 
that resources and authority are located where education happens ... Parents, 
teachers and the community must have a meaningful role in decisions that 
affect students” (Alberta Education, 1994a, p. 3). 

Differences did exist as each school set out to implement parental involve- 
ment. In the one school, situated in the lower socioeconomic area, parental 
involvement was identified as limited (Easton & Storey, 1994, p. 228). The 
participation of parents was low and that of the poor and the minorities was 
virtually nonexistent. Parents were striving to survive and had neither the time 
nor skills to become deeply involved in school business. Not able to participate, 
many parents in this community faced disenfranchisement. 

The other two schools, located in lower middle- and middle-class districts, 
were able to exploit their histories and traditions of parent-school relation- 
ships. Higher socioeconomic and education levels appeared to increase the 
possibility that parents in these two communities felt more comfortable in 
schools and were more skilled in decision making procedures. In each of these 
schools, emphasis was placed on the education of parents. In one case the 
classroom teacher became the vehicle of communication between the school 
and parents; in the other the principal assumed an active role in setting up a 
series of forums specifically designed to initiate dialogue among participants. 

In specific ways, however, the type of governance implemented at each of 
these schools differed as a function of how the individual holding the position 
of principal had conceptualized the role of parental involvement. One school 
was evolving toward a type of governance that Easton and Storey (1994) refer 
to as balanced—active, involved, and democratic. Parents were actively en- 
couraged to participate in school-based decision making through a variety of 
activities—surveys and forums—and community members with mediation 
skills were asked to chair community-based meetings. Teachers actively sought 
the involvement of parents, many of whom were certificated teachers, in in- 
struction, specifically in specialized disciplines such as music. Nevertheless, 
there remained a need to develop trust and respect for each parent participant's 
talents and potential contributions. 
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In the other school, similar in many ways to the one described above, the 
process of parental involvement was dominated by administrators and teach- 
ers. Parents were willing to support the decisions made in schools. They 
perceived themselves as needing more knowledge before becoming involved 
in school-based decision making. Speaking on behalf of the parent community 
council, the key communicators stated, “We do not feel parents are properly 
trained nor educated ... to do anything it is required to do under the regula- 
tions.” Communication channels were well defined and carefully structured 
decision making procedures involving school staff and students were in place. 
Alternative structures emphasizing communication with parents and the 
larger community were being explored. 

Third, not surprisingly, each school was time-bound and time-conscious. 
With increased parental involvement, principals expressed concern at their not 
having enough time to complete all the tasks associated with the changes. 
Principals were quick to point out that they welcomed the increased involve- 
ment of parents in the school; however, at times they appeared to become 
overwhelmed with the massive amounts of time taken up by parents appear- 
ing at school to talk. Activities such as preparing for and attending meetings 
and educating or encouraging parents to focus their concerns on learning and 
on serving the needs of all children in the school also took considerable time. 

Principals acknowledged that they needed to foster a collaborative style of 
decision making. Although consultation took place, the perception remained 
that the principal was ultimately responsible for getting things done. Tensions 
surfaced when the time required to consult with others when making decisions 
slowed the process of accomplishing certain tasks, especially with impending 
deadlines. As principals and teachers spent time listening to parents, tensions 
between and among community groups tended to filter into the school en- 
vironment. When such an event occurred, time was needed to mediate the 
debate and once again set the school on its course. Principals also experienced 
dissonance as they came to understand that the way they had allocated their 
time in the past no longer seemed to be appropriate or productive in the 
changed environment. 

Fourth, if the concept of parental involvement was to work, jurisdictional 
boundaries had to be understood, applied appropriately, and respected by the 
participants. Reporting on their preliminary research, Davies and Ellison 
(1992) noted that in Britain the school-based governing bodies experienced 
confusion about roles and responsibilities related to setting policy and doing 
administration (RohIlman, 1993). Likewise, schools in this study were engaged 
in the initial stages of experimentation with the concept of parental involve- 
ment. Current government policy failed to clarify jurisdictional issues and 
“doesn’t give school system leaders the tools to deal with this new environ- 
ment” (Taylor, 1995, p. 17). Several emergent jurisdictional issues became 
problematic. 

The potential roles that parents could fulfill remained unclear. For several 
parents the policy translated into a perceived right to seek special services for 
their child or to enter the school at any time with immediate access to an 
administrator or a teacher. Others took on the role of advocate for a special 
interest group in the community. At times a request for a program or activity of 
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interest to a vocal minority was proposed as suitable for all children. Some 
community members went so far as to ask the school to become more involved 
in addressing social issues such as violence, abuse, and nutrition. 

Those parents who were interviewed felt uneasy when confronted with the 
notion that they were not only to share in the making of decisions, but also to 
be held accountable for the consequences of the decisions. A perceived lack of 
knowledge about schooling and lack of experience and skills in decision 
making precluded many parents from assuming any role in formulating school 
policy. Wang (1994) and Robinson (1994) found that many parents felt comfort- 
able with the traditional model of participation and in some cases preferred 
even lower involvement in the schools. At this time similar conclusions about 
the parents in the study could be drawn. 

Finally, the comments of participants in this and other studies (David, 1994; 
Foster, 1994; Wang, 1994) indicated that parents were hesitant to become in- 
volved in the business of running a school. The belief that parents are a child’s 
most influential teachers is widely accepted. When the school reflects and 
reinforces the values of the home and the home supports efforts of the school, 
children learn in an environment of shared purposes and consistent expecta- 
tions (Tymko, 1994). The situation described may appear to be idealistic and 
impossible to attain. That many schools do indeed achieve a positive working 
relationship with their communities is indicated in data collected by recent 
surveys that “clearly indicate that in most districts’ schools, parents are over- 
whelmingly positive about their level of involvement” (Foster, 1994, p. A5). 
Eynon (1994), spokesperson for the Calgary Council of the Home and School 
Association, suggested, “parents will likely have mixed feelings over getting 
more involved in their children’s education.... Some parents are likely to say, 
‘listen, we’ve got busy lives. How much more do we need to get involved?’” 
(B5). 


Conclusion 
The purpose of this study was to explore how three schools undertook the 
process of restructuring in light of changes in educational policy and 
governmental funding. Specifically, the study focused on the concept of paren- 
tal involvement. The conclusions, based on the experiences of three schools in 
the first year of policy implementation, may be considered to be preliminary 
and tentative; however, their content does warrant serious consideration. 

First, the roles and responsibilities to be assumed by participants, specifical- 
ly parents, need to be clarified. Government policy is needed to set rules 
governing the role of parents in school-based decision making. At the time of 
the study it remained unclear whether the schools were to be run by parents in 
cooperation with the teachers and principals or whether parents were to act in 
an advisory capacity to school-based personnel.' 

Second, the rhetoric in government policy documents strongly implied that 
increased local parental authority would improve schools. The school im- 
provement was to be measured against “the standards defined by provincial 
academic achievement assessments and graduation requirements” (Alberta 
Education, 1994a, p. 6); “the implementation of cost control measures such as 
value for money audits” (p. 12); and “the required annual report on designated 
indicators to the government and the public” (p. 10). The findings of the study 
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suggest that the implementation of parental involvement failed to demonstrate 
a link between type or degree of parental involvement and improvement in 
student learning. 

A sad outcome at the time of the study was that none of the persons 
involved in the implementation of parental involvement was feeling success- 
ful: not parents, teachers, or administrators. Parents tended to become 
frustrated when personal agendas were not heard, or they remained fearful in 
making their wishes known. In the community populated by less well edu- 
cated and poorer families, overall parental participation in school activities was 
low. 

Teachers appeared to remain uncomfortable with the possibility that 
parents were able to have a say in what occurred in “their” school. Teachers 
also feared that personal and political interests, rather than pedagogical con- 
cerns, would determine educational outcomes. 

Principals felt the pressure that came from the need to change roles, allocate 
their time in different ways, and deal with the community tensions that filtered 
into the school. The perceived lack of time to carry out the additional duties 
associated with the changes added to their feelings of stress. 

Strikingly absent from the debate related to the concept of parental involve- 
ment was mention of the student as learner or individual. A perusal of govern- 
ment documents speaks of parents having “a right and responsibility to make 
decisions regarding the education of their children” (Alberta Education, 1994a, 
p. 10). Students are primarily regarded as potential entrants into the work 
force. Teachers and administrators expressed concern that issues related to 
teaching and learning appeared to be of lesser concern. The student remains 
the one consideration with capacity to raise the debate surrounding parental 
involvement beyond arguments related to issues of power, jurisdiction, and 
money. 

If parental involvement is to be successfully implemented, attention must 
be given to: (a) the creation of school-level governance structures including role 
definitions and responsibilities that parents might fill; (b) the establishment of 
criteria to measure success that are closely aligned to parental involvement 
rather than to student achievement test scores or to the audit of budgets, and (c) 
the provision of support (financial, time, and psychological) to participants so 
they feel successful while struggling to implement a change. The conclusions of 
this study are supported by Fullan’s (1993) statement, “Changing format struc- 
tures is not the same as changing norms, habits, skills and beliefs. To restruc- 
ture is not to reculture” (p. 40). 
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Parental Print Exposure and Young Children’s 
Language and Literacy Skills 


We examined the relations of parental print exposure, SES, and education to young chil- 
dren's language and literacy skills. Thirty-nine 5- and 6-year-old children in their first year 
of school were given vocabulary, printing performance, and phonemic awareness tests. 
Parents completed Stanovich and West's (1989) checklist measures of print exposure. 
Phonemic awareness was correlated with the print exposure of both parents, as well as with 
mothers’ and fathers’ education and family SES. Vocabulary test scores correlated with 
mothers’ print exposure and did not correlate with parental education or family SES. 
Printing performance was correlated with mothers’ and fathers’ print exposure and mothers’ 
education. Stepwise multiple regression analyses suggested that parental education and 
print exposure are related to early language and literacy skills and that SES does not account 
for individual differences in these measures. 


Nous avons examiné la relation entre le montant de texte écrit auquels sont exposés les 
parents, le statut socio-économique, et l'éducation linguistique des jeunes enfants et leurs 
habiletés d’alphabetisation. Trente-neuf enfants dgés de cing a six ans dans leur premiere 
année d’école ont subi des tests de vocabulaire, de performance écrite, et de perception 
phonémique. Pour leur part, les parents ont complété la liste de controle de Stanovich et West 
(1989) qui mesure le montant de lecture auquel ils et elles sont exposé(e)s. On a trouvé qu'il 
existait une corrélation entre le montant de texte écrit auquel était exposés les deux parents, 
leur connaissance phonémique, le niveau d’éducation des meres et des péres, et le statut 
socio-économique de la famille. On a également démontré qu’‘il y avait une corrélation entre 
les scores des tests de vocabulaire des enfants et le montant de texte écrit auquel les meres 
étaient exposées et que ces scores ne corrélaient pas avec l'éducation des parents ou le statut 
socio-économique de la famille. Il y avait aussi corrélation entre la performance écrite des 
enfants et le montant de texte écrit auquel étaient exposés les meres et les péres et l'éducation 
de la mere. Les analyses de régressions multiples en étapes suggerent que l'éducation des 
parents et le montant de texte écrit auquel ils sont exposés sont reliés aux habiletés langa- 
giéres hatives et d’alphabetisation et que le statut socio-économique n’explique pas les 
différences individuelles dans ces domaines. 
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After reviewing the literature on the influence of the quantity and quality of 
reading to young children on later reading outcomes, Scarborough and 
Dobrich (1994) argued that the assumption that more is better may be over- 
stated, that the amount of reading preschoolers are exposed to accounts for 
only 8% of the variance in later reading ability, and that factors such as socio- 
economic status (SES) are more predictive of literacy acquisition (Baydar, 
Brooks-Gunn, & Furstenberg, 1993; Fotheringham & Creal, 1980). If we accept 
the view that SES is related to literacy acquisition, it is worth asking why there 
is such a link. One of the mediating influences between SES and early reading 
may be the amount of reading that parents engage in. The data on this rela- 
tionship do not support the intuition that parents who read on their own model 
an interest in reading and portray reading as a valued activity (Scarborough & 
Dobrich, 1994). This may be due in part, however, to the way in which adult 
reading has been measured using questionnaires, interview, or activity diary 
techniques. In the use of such measures, social desirability may confound 
retrospective estimation of reading activities and long-term commitment on 
behalf of research participants may affect the validity and reliability of the 
measurement of parental reading. In order to reduce the impact of these vari- 
ables on the measurement of adult literacy, our study used Stanovich and 
West’s (1989) checklist-with-foils methodology in which people are asked to 
differentiate between titles of actual and foil magazine titles, authors, and 
cultural figures. The checklist methodology holds three advantages over pre- 
vious methods: it is immune to social desirability effects, it requires minimal 
time on the part of the participant, and it makes a low cognitive demand. 
Because avid readers differ from nonreaders in many respects, there are 
several reasons why parental print exposure may predict children’s emergent 
literacy. First, variation in adult print exposure is a substantial predictor of 
variation in adult vocabulary. This may be because moderate- to low-frequen- 
cy words are more common in print than in speech (Hayes, 1988). Increased 
exposure to print will both facilitate understanding and promote the use of 
relatively more moderate- to low-frequency words. Children learn written 
language through active language interactions with adults; therefore, children 
whose parents have high levels of print exposure may benefit from exposure to 
a rich vocabulary. Second, adult print exposure levels are highly predictive of 
declarative knowledge bases, including cultural and orthographic knowledge 
(West, Stanovich, & Mitchell, 1993). Children of parents who read more may 
benefit from these effects by acquiring knowledge primarily through incidental 
exposure rather than explicit teaching. Third, parental print exposure is a 
significant predictor of parental reading comprehension and verbal intel- 
ligence (McBride-Chang, Manis, Seidenberg, Custodio, & Doi, 1993). This may 
enhance the adult’s ability to explain literacy-related concepts to the child. 
Furthermore, because adults with little print exposure may be infrequent 
readers, their children might receive relatively less exposure to literacy ac- 
tivities (both direct and indirect) than children whose parents are avid readers. 
As a result, these children’s acquisition of literacy-related knowledge may be 
significantly impeded (Scarborough, Dobrich, & Hager, 1991). Finally, ex- 
posure to print may develop increased interest and persistence in reading 
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challenging material. This may aid the child by contributing to the modelling 
process mentioned above. 

To assess children’s language and literacy skills, we included measures of 
phonemic awareness, vocabulary, and printing performance. Phonemic aware- 
ness is a skill that has been repeatedly linked with early literacy (Cunningham, 
1990; Stuart-Hamilton, 1986; Warren-Luebecker & Carter, 1988). Phonemic 
awareness specifically refers to the ability to perceive spoken words as a series 
of sounds (Lewkowicz, 1980) and the ability to discriminate among phonemes. 
Bradley and Bryant (1983) administered a task of auditory discrimination to 
285 5-year-old children and found correlations with reading and spelling 
measures more than three years later. Similar results have been obtained by 
Stanovich, Cunningham, and Feeman (1984) and by Wallach, Wallach, Dozier, 
and Kaplan (1977). As well, Wagner and Torgesen (1987) found this rela- 
tionship to exist even after controlling for IQ. 

Another predictor of emergent literacy is visual motor skill, particularly the 
ability to form letters and numbers. Training in printing has been found to 
improve scores on standardized emergent literacy tests (Adams, 1992). The 
exercise of printing encourages simultaneous integration of the visual, motor, 
and phonological images of a specific letter and refines skills that are critical to 
reading and writing. Simner (1982) found that when children were asked to 
reproduce a series of letters and numbers, those who made form errors (overall 
changes in the shape of a letter or number) were at risk for early failure or grade 
retention. 

Vocabulary also plays an important role in emergent literacy. Vocabulary 
contributes to the comprehension of the ideas being communicated by a par- 
ticular piece of writing (McBride-Chang et al., 1993). According to the environ- 
mental opportunity hypothesis, differential opportunities for word knowledge 
will result in differences in vocabulary level (Stanovich & Cunningham, 1993). 
Specifically, these differential opportunities include environmental factors 
such as level of exposure to written words and the amount of interest, atten- 
tion, and communicative adult interaction (Horodezky & Labercane, 1983; 
McBride-Chang et al., 1993). Parental responses to children’s vocal expressions 
are an essential component in children’s early language development; parents 
not only provide a model for their children’s vocabulary development but also 
determine in part the type of language their children may ultimately use. Ina 
study of grade 4 children, Cunningham and Stanovich (1990) found that in- 
dividual differences in vocabulary knowledge were predicted by exposure to 
print after controlling for phonological processing, memory, age, and nonver- 
bal intelligence. Similar results have been obtained by Stanovich and Cunnin- 
gham (1992, 1993) with undergraduate students. 

It was expected that there would be a relationship between measures of 
parental print exposure and children’s scores on tests of early language and 
literacy skills. Other research has used definitions of SES that also include 
parental education, school resources, and home atmosphere. When these vari- 
ables are extracted from the definition of SES, correlations with school achieve- 
ment are no longer significant (White, 1982). It was one of the goals of this 
research to examine parents’ print exposure and education separate from SES. 
It was expected that parental education would correlate positively with paren- 
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tal print exposure, that parental print exposure and education would correlate 
positively with emergent literacy, and that once these factors had been ac- 
counted for, SES would not explain variability in performance on early reading 
measures. The relative contributions of SES, parental education, and parental 
print exposure to the variance in measures of children’s language and literacy 
skills were examined using stepwise multiple regression analyses. 


Method 

Participants 

Thirty-nine primary grade (kindergarten) children (20 boys, 19 girls; M = 6.0 
years) from two rural schools and their parents / guardians (27 men, 37 women; 
M = 34.8 years) participated in the study. Thirty-five of the 64 parents/guar- 
dians were employed at the time of the study: 11 families had dual-earner 
parents, nine families had employed fathers only, seven families had employed 
mothers only, and in three families neither parent was employed. 
Demographic characteristics of the sample are presented in Table 1. 


Materials 

Parental print exposure measures. Three tests were used to assess parental 
cultural literacy. These were the condensed versions of the Magazine Recogni- 
tion Test (MRT), the Author Recognition Test (ART), and the Cultural Literacy 
Test (Stanovich & West, 1989). West et al. (1993) found high split-half reliability 
correlations for each of these measures (MRT=.77; ART=.82; CLT=.90) and 
correlations with vocabulary checklists (MRT=.48; ART=.62; CLT=.71). 

Each of these tests consists of a list of targets (i.e., real magazines, authors, 
and famous persons respectively) intermixed with a number of foils (ie., 
names that are not those of magazines, authors, or famous persons respective- 
ly). The adults’ task is to respond Yes to those names on each list that they know 


Table 1 
Demographic Characteristics of Sample 


Parents Children 
Male 20 20 
Female 37 19 
Mean Age (years) 34.8 6.0 
Parent Employment 
Father Employed Only 14 
Mother Employed Only* 1 
Both Parents Employed 44 
Both Parents Unemployed 
SES? 
Mean 51.6 
Range 25.36-101.32 
SD 19.92 


@number indicates SES as measured by the 1981 Socioeconomic Index for Occupations in 
Canada. 


“six of these families were single-parent households. 
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to exist as either magazines, authors, or famous persons, and No to those that 
they do not recognize. These measures were scored by subtracting the propor- 
tion of foil items answered Yes from the proportion of real items answered Yes. 
Original instructions to participants were altered slightly as a result of 
telephone administration. For example, instructions for the Magazine Recogni- 
tion Test were as follows: 


Tam about to read a list of 25 titles. Some of them are names of actual magazines 
and some are not. As I say each title, please respond with “yes” if you recognize 
it as a magazine, or “no” if you do not. Do not guess, but only respond “yes” to 
those titles you know to exist as magazines. Do you have any questions? 


Children’s emergent literacy measures. Three tests were used to measure chil- 
dren’s emergent literacy. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test—Revised 
(PPVT-R), Form L (Dunn & Dunn, 1981) was administered under standard 
testing conditions to assess receptive vocabulary. Standardized scores were 
used as the dependent measure. The PPVT-R, Form L has been shown to be an 
effective and reliable means of assessing receptive vocabulary. The median 
correlation with vocabulary tests has been found to be .71, the correlation with 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale is .62, and the correlation with the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children—Revised (WISC-R) is .66. Split-half 
reliability correlations range from .79 to .84. Immediate test-retest reliability 
correlations range from .78 to .80, whereas delayed (one month) test-retest 
reliability correlations range from .67 to .69. 

An abbreviated form of the Printing Performance School Readiness Test 
(APPSRT; Simner, 1989) was given to each child. The APPSRT is a tool that 
measures both motor skills and visual discrimination related to printing. It has 
been shown to be 70-78% effective in identifying those children who will later 
experience learning problems, particularly in reading and arithmetic. Simner 
(1989) has reported product-moment correlations of .42 and .58 between chil- 
dren’s scores on the APPSRT in prekindergarten and their subsequent reading 
performance at the end of grade 1. The test consists of two tables, each contain- 
ing a combination of nine letters that have been shown to be most predictive of 
later school difficulty. Below each letter or number is a space in which the child 
is required to replicate the item above it. Each letter/number reproduction is 
assigned a score of either zero (errors absent) or one (errors present) for a test 
score of the total number of errors. 

A test of phonemic awareness, the Auditory Discrimination Test of Bradley 
and Bryant (1983), consisted of 30 trials in which three words, two of which 
share a common phoneme, were read aloud to the child. The child was asked 
to detect the odd word. Scores consisted of the percentage of correct responses. 


Procedure 

Parents were interviewed by telephone with the order of presentation of the 
literacy tests counterbalanced. Parents were also questioned about education, 
age, family reading habits, and employment. Education level for each parent 
was coded as one of the following categories: some high school; completed 
high school; some post secondary school; bachelor’s degree; master’s degree; or 
PhD. SES was measured using the 1981 Socioeconomic Index for Occupations 
in Canada (Blishen, Carroll, & Moore, 1987), in which occupations are coded 
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hierarchically based on the median annual income, social status, and years of 
education to obtain the occupation for all paid labor force participants in each 
category. The score for the working parent was recorded in single income 
households, whereas in double income homes the average of the two scores 
was calculated. SES was not recorded if neither parent was employed. Scores 
for our sample ranged from 21.36 to 101.32, representing a range of occupations 
from farm worker to physician. After completing the telephone interviews, the 
children were individually tested in a private room at the school. The order of 
administration of all measures was counterbalanced. 


Results 

Means, ranges, and standard deviations for children’s and parents’ literacy 
measures are presented in Table 2. Compared with previous samples of chil- 
dren tested with these measures, children in our study performed slightly 
above the average range of functioning in terms of receptive vocabulary and 
printing performance (as measured by the PPVT-R and the APPSRT) but 
slightly below average on the phonemic awareness task. The means on the 
adult checklist measures are slightly higher than those reported by West et al. 
(1993) where the means were 51.5%, 34.9%, and 46.4% for the MRT, ART, and 
CLT respectively. 


Correlations Between Parental Print Exposure and Emergent Literacy Measures 

A correlation matrix displaying the relations between measures of parental 
print exposure and measures of children’s emergent literacy is presented in 
Table 3. Only those correlations with p<.01 will be interpreted as reliable. 
Mothers’ scores on the Magazine Recognition Test were correlated with chil- 
dren’s performance on the auditory discrimination and vocabulary measures. 
Relations between the different measures of parental print exposure for both 
mothers and fathers were also found. Mothers’ education was correlated with 


Table 2 
Descriptive Statistics of Children’s Emergent Literacy and Parents’ Print 
Exposure Measures 


Measure M Range SD 
Children 

PPVT-R (standard scores) 106.3 74-135 err 
APPSRT (# errors) ES 0-5 1.3 
Auditory Discrimination (%) 50.0 17-97 23.3 
Mothers 

MRT 47.8 0-94.0 32.3 
ART 41.0 0-94.0 26.8 
Cir 52.4 10.0-87.0 22.3 
Fathers 

MRT Dom 0-100.0 PET 
ART 46.1 0-94.0 26.3 
CLT Saat 10.0-93.0 19.6 
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Table 3 
Correlations Between SES, Parents’ Education, and Emergent Literacy 
Measures 
APPSRT Auditory PPVT-R 
Discrimination 

Mothers 
MRT 205) 45** PW oo 
ART —.20 337 .36* 
Cie, —.36" 29 “83% 
Education —.40* 43%" .28 
Fathers 
MRT —.35 .45* .30 
ART —.47* 39* 31 
CLT —.33 eotely fee 
Education —.26 .47* 25 
Family SES —.33 00 14 
ig tah te 
nal oh Op 


children’s auditory discrimination task scores. Fathers’ education and family 
SES were not correlated with children’s early reading measures. 


Correlations Between Parental Variables and Print Exposure Measures 

The correlations between parents’ education and their scores on the print 
exposure measures are reported in Table 4. Mothers’ education was correlated 
with their scores on each of the checklists in a range from .56 to .64. Significant 
correlations were also found between fathers’ education and fathers’ print 


Table 4 
Correlations of Parental Education and SES with Print Exposure Measures 
Education SES 
Mother 
MRT .64*** 135° 
ART 3 34 44* 
CLT 6 on .30 
Total Print Exposure Ake iat .40* 
Father 
MRT .64*** .63™ 
ART 7 OnGe Wises 
CLT 60% 7 Beat 
Total Print Exposure .0"7* Tote 
ON OT A EEE Ee ———————————— eee 
Y D<200; 
aefay bap 
*™*<.001. 
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exposure measures, ranging from .60 to .70. SES was found to be significantly 
correlated with measures of fathers’ print exposure, whereas none of the 
measures of mothers’ print exposure was reliably correlated with SES. 


Stepwise Regression Analyses 

Multiple regression analyses were conducted using a stepwise entry process to 
examine the relative contributions of SES, parental education, and total paren- 
tal print exposure to variance in children’s emergent literacy measures. Total 
print exposure represents the sum of all three of the checklist measures. For 
each dependent measure, only one variable was entered. Mothers’ education 
accounted for 25% of the variance in children’s printing performance (F[1, 23] 
= 8.58, p<.01), whereas mothers’ total print exposure accounted for 21% of the 
variance in vocabulary scores. Fathers’ education accounted for 18% of the 
variance in auditory discrimination (F[1,23] = 4.78, p<.05). 


Discussion 

These data provide support for the hypothesis that parental print exposure 
influences children’s literacy development. There were significant relations 
between measures of mothers’ print exposure and children’s vocabulary and 
phonemic awareness. Measures of fathers’ print exposure were correlated with 
phonemic awareness, although statistically less reliable due to a smaller num- 
ber of fathers than mothers. For each parent there was a relation between only 
one measure of print exposure and children’s printing performance. These 
relations may have been difficult to detect due to the limited variability in the 
number of printing errors made by the children. In the multiple regression 
analyses, maternal print exposure accounted for a substantial proportion of the 
variance in vocabulary scores. 

Both parents’ education appears to play an important role in phonemic 
awareness, and mothers’ educational attainment was related to children’s 
printing performance. SES was not correlated with either vocabulary or print- 
ing performance, but did correlate with phonemic awareness. Regression anal- 
ysis revealed that SES did not contribute unique variance to phonemic 
awareness discrimination scores once fathers’ education was accounted for. 
This pattern of results suggests that job status has less impact on literacy 
outcomes for children than does parental education and that print exposure is 
more highly associated with children’s vocabulary than either education or 
SES. Print exposure may increase the likelihood that children are exposed to 
more low-frequency words, and thus there may be some direct benefits for 
children’s vocabulary. These results are encouraging; they indicate that factors 
under parents’ control such as reading and to a lesser extent education may 
have a significant impact on their children’s development. This is consistent 
with the results of a meta-analysis conducted by Bus, van Ijzendoorn, and 
Pelligrini (1995) on the effects of reading to preschoolers. They found that joint 
book reading accounted for 8% of the variance in later reading outcome 
measures and that the size of the effect was independent of SES. 

The participants in our study represented people from varied socioeconom- 
ic backgrounds, with occupational title status as measured by the Blishen et al. 
(1987) index ranging from 25.36 (farm worker) to 101.32 (physician). Children’s 
reading measures also indicated that the sample was representative of a variety 
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of skill levels, (e.g., standard scores on the PPVT-R ranged from 74 to 135). 
There was limited variability in scores for the APPSRT, with relatively high 
performance on this measure. Simner (1989) reported that 33% of a sample of 
166 children produced 16 or more errors; in our study the highest number of 
form errors recorded was five. The data were collected in this study after the 
children had completed four months of kindergarten, so maturational and 
educational differences may have affected printing performance. By contrast, 
the mean auditory discrimination score was 50% as compared with Bradley 
and Bryant's (1983) mean of 69% with similarly aged children. There may have 
been little emphasis on phonemic segmentation in the reading curriculum of 
the children in our study, although the variability in performance on the 
phonemic awareness measure suggests that the results are generalizable to a 
broader population. 

West et al. (1993) found that performance on the print exposure checklists 
accounted for a substantial amount of variance in vocabulary tests and 
measures of cultural literacy, even after accounting for age and education, 
indicating that print exposure is a significant influence on cognitive develop- 
ment in adulthood. Our data suggest that print exposure also has a trans- 
generational influence on literacy skills. The checklist-with-foils methodology 
allowed us to study variability in print exposure without relying on self-report 
of reading time or making cross-cultural comparisons of the children of literate 
and illiterate parents. We did not address the particular mechanism by which 
the benefits of print exposure are transmitted to children. It may be that 
children whose parents read more also read more themselves because reading 
is a valued activity, although the children in our sample would have been 
classified as prereaders. It is also possible that parents who read themselves 
also read more to their children. Future research in this area should address the 
mechanisms by which parental print exposure affects the intergenerational 
transmission of literacy. 
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Editor's Note 

What follows is an initial set of guidelines for submissions to the Research Notes 
section of AJER. These guidelines may be modified over time. In future, for 
easy reference, the criteria for Research Notes will be incorporated into the 


manuscript guidelines For Contributors, which appear at the back of each issue 
of AJER. 


Initial Guidelines 
The Note reporting on the author/authors’ research-in-progress should feature 
work that is not yet completed or being reported elsewhere in journal publica- 
tions. This current work should be situated in the context of the 
author/authors’ overall program of related research and, briefly, in the context 
of other related scholarship. The focus of the Note could be either a specific 
study or inquiry that is underway or an overview of an ongoing line of enquiry, 
where fuller reporting of results will not occur in print for some time. The 
maximum length for a Note is 1,000 words (about 4 double-spaced pages in 
standard 12-point type), excluding references and one or two tables or graphs. 
To encourage communication between researchers, authors of Research Notes 
are asked to provide contact information such as e-mail, fax, and/or telephone 
numbers for publication with each Note. No abstract is required, but in all 
other respects the usual AJER guidelines for manuscripts should be observed. 
Submissions to Researcit Notes will be reviewed for readability, clarity, or- 
ganization, length, and adherence to the standard AJER guidelines. Any sub- 
mission that is judged to meet these criteria will be published as soon as 
possible to minimize the usual delays in moving submissions to publication. 
Any submission that is judged to require revisions according to the criteria 
outlined will not be published, as the Notes must have currency if they are to 
serve the purposes identifed. 
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Antiracist /Multicultural Teacher Education: 
A Focus on Student Teachers 


Introduction 
Despite a growing body of international literature in the area (Anti-Racist 
Teacher Education Network, 1986; Banks & Banks, 1995; Grant & Sacada, 1990; 
Lynch, 1986; Verma, 1993), multicultural and antiracist teacher education in 
Canada constitute in large part uncharted terrain. 

In the literature that does exist, most attention is focused on descriptions 
and analyses of existing programs in faculties of education (Henley & Young, 
1987; Masemann & Mock, 1986; Nyce, 1990; Orlikow & Young, 1993; Young, 
1995). Little attention has been given to the examination of preservice teachers’ 
perspectives—values, knowledge, and_ skills—related to matters of 
“race” /racism, ethnicity, culture, and teaching, or, critically, to the relation- 
ships between various program initiatives and the development of teacher 
perspectives. 

Yet any assumption of a tight connection between program prescriptions 
and student outcomes is made problematic on at least two counts. First, the 
curricula of teacher education programs in Canada rather than presenting a 
unified and coherent view of teaching are more often fragmented and con- 
tradictory, reflecting what Reed and Beveridge (1993) refer to as “the pluralistic 
epistemology of teacher education.” Second, there is a substantial body of 
research (Calderwell, 1987; Tabachnick & Zeichner, 1985) that demonstrates 
that students bring to faculties of education well-entrenched conceptions of 
teaching that significantly shape the ways in which they attach meaning to 
their experiences there. 

The research we are currently interested and involved in attempts to move 
beyond our earlier focus on programs and explores some of these issues of 
teacher perspectives. We are interested in examining: (a) the varied perspec- 
tives on teaching and “race” /racism, ethnicity, and culture that students bring 
into their programs; (b) the ways in which these perspectives are developed 
and reformulated in their programs; and (c) the degree to which perspectives 
are sustained during a teacher’s first year of employment. The research that is 
reported briefly in the rest of these notes is a prelude to this agenda, which 
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involved a survey of some 221 students graduating from the Faculty of Educa- 
tion at the University of Manitoba in 1994. 


The Context and Research Design 
In the spring of 1994 a questionnaire was mailed to all 352 students eligible to 
graduate from the Bachelor of Education program at the University of 
Manitoba. The questionnaire examined: 
1. students’ perspectives on multiculturalism and multicultural /antiracist ed- 
ucation; 
2. students’ views of their knowledge base related to specific elements of 
multicultural /antiracist education, and the sources of that knowledge; and 
3. students’ perspectives on their student teaching / practicum experiences. 
Completed surveys were received from 221 students (a response rate of 
63%), and the data from the survey, in addition to providing some commentary 
on the specifics of the program at the University of Manitoba, serve as a vehicle 
for us to raise more general questions of multicultural and antiracist teacher 
education. 


Some Findings from the Survey 

Students’ Views on Multicultural and Antiracist Education 

Questionnaires provide only a partial, and at times simplistic, insight into 

students’ perspectives, and interpretations of the data from these questionnaire 

responses need to be treated as both tentative and speculative. In the first two 
sections of the questionnaire students were asked to respond to a number of 
selected statements related to (a) equity, diversity, and multiculturalism in 

Canada, and (b) the roles and responsibilities of public schools in a multicul- 

tural society. Students’ responses to the second of these sets of questions are 

summarized in Table 1. 

Data from Table 1 suggest to us the following: 
¢ most students expressed support (although not strong support) for a ver- 

sion of multicultural education that calls for an inclusive curriculum and an 

inclusive teaching force, and that applies to all schools; 

¢ the majority of students are somewhat critical of schools’ current effective- 
ness in developing student appreciation of racial and cultural diversity in 
Canada, as well as their ability to meet the educational needs of Aboriginal 
students; 

* amajority of students saw racism as a major problem in Canadian schools, 
yet they also agreed with the statement “all students have a fair chance to 
succeed in school regardless of their racial or cultural background.” 

One interpretation of these responses (coupled with respondents’ choice 
not to use the strongly agree/strongly disagree categories) might be that students’ 
understanding of the concept of racism is focused on individual acts rather 
than systemic practices, and trivializes these acts as inappropriate, but at the 
same time not having a significant impact on students’ school experiences. 


Students’ Knowledge Bases in Multicultural/Antiracist Teaching 

In the third segment of the questionnaire a variety of areas of knowledge 
related to multicultural teaching were identified, and students were asked 
three questions of each area: (a) how knowledgeable they felt about the area; 
(b) where they had acquired their knowledge; and (c) whether the sources of 
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Table 1 
Students’ Responses to Multicultural/Antiracist Education 
(percentages) 
Questionnaire Item Strongly Disagree Agree Strongly Mean 
Disagree Agree 


It is important that school practices reflect the 

cultural and racial diversity of Canada 0.5 6.4 87.2 5.9 3.01 
It is important that the teaching profession 

represent the racial and cultural diversity of 


Canadian society 0 12.4 82.5 5.0 2.95 
Racism is a major problem for students in 
Canadian schools 0 40.5 58.1 1.4 2.66 


All students have a fair chance to succeed in 
school regardless of their cultural or racial 
background 0.9 41.0 54.4 3 2.60 


Parents from minority groups can influence 
public schools as much as parents from 


dominant groups 0 48.9 50.2 0.9 2.52 
Schools are successful in developing students’ 

appreciation of racial and cultural diversity 0.5 53,5 46.0 0 2.48 
Schools are generally effective in addressing the 

educational needs of Aboriginal students 0:5 69.8 28.3 1.4 2730 
Multicultural and antiracist education is only 

important in racially or culturally mixed schools 9.1 89.5 1.4 0 1.92 


knowledge contributed to their knowledge level in a major or minor way. Their 

responses are summarized in part in Table 2. 
Student’ responses to these questions suggest a number of things to us 

including the following: 

¢ Few graduating students considered themselves to be very knowledgeable in 
any of the areas identified. There may be many explanations for this, other 
than the obvious suggestion that these issues are not addressed in the 
preservice program. Another suggestion might be that as new graduates 
without any work experience they would be reluctant to describe them- 
selves as very knowledgeable in any area of teaching. 

¢ Based on the above suggestion, if moderately knowledgeable is a more reason- 
able expectation for new graduates, then only three areas—racial and cul- 
tural diversity in Canada, parental and community involvement, and the 
nature and origins of prejudice—have a relatively high proportion of stu- 
dents identifying themselves in this category. 

¢ Inall other areas, around half of the students stated that they had little or no 
knowledge in the area—even though we would argue these constitute quite 
basic elements of a teacher knowledge base. 

¢ In identifying the sources of whatever knowledge they had, personal and life 
experience ranked first in six of the eight areas identified, followed most 
often by student teaching and required education courses. 
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Table 3 
Students’ Responses to Level of Preparation 
(percentages) 
Level of Preparation Unprepared Not very Well Very well 
well prepared prepared prepared 
Overall 0 25.8 59.0 19,2 
For multicultural/multiracial teaching ee 43.1 43.6 8.1 


¢ In all but two areas most students responded that courses in their major 
made no contribution to their knowledge base in multicultural/antiracist 
education. 

Other questions on the survey not taken up here explored student teaching 
as a site for students to learn about multicultural/antiracist teaching. A final 
question asked students how well prepared they felt they were to teach in a 
multicultural/multiracial society in comparison with their overall level of 
preparation. The results are summarized in Table 3. 


Concluding Comment 

The data from this questionnaire raise many questions concerning the specifics 
of the preservice teacher education program at the University of Manitoba. 
Beyond that, however, we think that they raise more general questions of 
teacher education in Canada and urge us into a far more detailed exploration of 
student perspectives toward antiracist education and the ways in which these 
perspectives are constructed. We would like to hear from others working in 
this area. 
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Political Education and Liberal Democracy 


A society is liberal and democratic if it extends a specific range of rights to all 
citizens, including rights to liberty. But so far as citizens use their liberty to 
sustain the different ways of life they cherish, any such society is also pluralis- 
tic in ways that may pose a threat to liberal democracy. If the role of the state in 
education is to keep faith with its constitutive ideals, a path must be found 
between the horns of a dilemma. On the one hand, the need to nourish the 
distinctive ethico-political culture of liberal democracy suggests that there are 
some inescapably shared educational aims, even if their pursuit conflicts with 
the values of some citizens. On the other hand, if repression is to be avoided the 
state must give parents substantial latitude to instill in their children whatever 
religious faith or conception of the good they espouse. My project charts a 
course between the horns of this dilemma. I try to conceive the task of political 
education for liberal democracies in a way that does justice to diversity and yet 
recognizes the need to sustain and enrich a shared public morality from one 
generation to the next. 

The most fundamental aspect of the project is to determine the civic virtues 
that give moral content to liberal democratic citizenship and thereby constitute 
the appropriate aims of political education. The first of these virtues is personal 
autonomy. A liberal democratic society is a community of free and equal 
citizens, but freedom, as the legally protected absence of coercion, lacks its full 
value without the autonomus character that befits free citizens. I argue that 
autonomy is woven into two of the cardinal virtues of liberal democratic 
politics—justice and patriotism—and that autonomy-based conceptions of 
these have far-reaching implications for the conduct of political education. This 
is not to say that all conceptions of these particular virtues entail autonomy. 
But the kind of justice and patriotism we need in a free society cannot thrive 
unless personal autonomy flourishes (Callan, 1994, in press a). 

By insisting on the shared virtues that properly determine educational 
practice in a liberal democracy, it will appear that we have avoided one horn of 
the dilemma of political education, that is, the capitulation to those centrifugal 
cultural forces that threaten liberal democratic structures. Yet does the educa- 
tion I recommend not impale us on the other horn of the dilemma by exerting 
excessive centripetal cultural pressure against the teeming pluralism our 
societies contain? 

The second task is to show that the political education I espouse is in fact 
duly respectful of diversity. To be duly respectful of diversity is not to be 
indiscriminately accommodating. I concede that liberal democratic education 
harbors tendencies that threaten sources of ethical diversity in our lives with 
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which many citizens identify, such as some varieties of religious fundamen- 
talism. The thrust of my argument about the discipline that political education 
imposes on diversity is not that no ethical loss is incurred through that dis- 
cipline; my point is rather that it is right for us to accept the loss for the sake of 
sustaining and strengthening the distinctive public morality of liberal democ- 
racy. Furthermore, the discipline of diversity that political education imposes 
must be moderated by the kind of tolerance that is a cardinal aspect of liberal 
justice. Rights are sometimes permissibly exercised in behalf of values that 
conflict with the core ideals of liberal democracy, and this may sometimes 
occur in educational settings. To disregard those rights would be gravely 
unjust, given any credible interpretation of what justice demands. I claim that 
the necessary discipline of diversity in educational practice can and should be 
tempered with a judicious tolerance, and I explore how that tolerance might be 
expressed both through the institution of the common school and in state 
policies regarding separate schools (Callan 1995a, 1995b, in press b). 

My argument diverges sharply from the influential views on civic educa- 
tion that have recently been canvassed under the rubric of “political liberalism” 
(Macedo, 1995a, 1995b; Rawls, 1993; Strike, 1993, in press). The exponents of 
political liberalism argue for a conception of civic virtue that is independent of 
any comprehensive moral ideal, such as autonomy, that applies widely to the 
private as well as the public aspects of our lives. I claim this is a mistake that 
has unfortunate educational implications because it suggests that political 
education must eschew all ethical controversy that impinges on our private 
identities. But the cost of an education that takes this course, given the porous- 
ness of the distinction between our private and public identities, is the evasion 
of ethical controversy that impinges on our public identities as well (Callan, 
1995a, 1995b, in press a). The ethical evasiveness of the civic education that 
political liberalism would support undermines the commitment to moral and 
social progress through informed public deliberation that inheres in liberal 
democratic ideals. 
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Research in Progress: 
Studying Teacher Knowledge 


This line of work began in 1970 when Connelly began work on a study titled 
Choice and Deliberation: Model for Curriculum Development. This work grew out of 
Schwab’s writings on the nature of curriculum as practical (1970, 1971, 1973, 
1983) and on Connelly’s graduate studies with Schwab on the nature of inquiry 
and of reasoning. The Choice and Deliberation study used a decision making/ 
practical reasoning model of action and applied it to the study of seven secon- 
dary school science teachers. As this work progressed, it became evident that a 
decision making model was not adequate to account for the teachers’ cur- 
riculum and teaching practices. By 1978 Connelly with Elbaz and Dienes began 
to conceptualize a notion of teachers’ practical knowledge (Connelly & Elbaz, 
1980; Connelly & Dienes, 1982). 

In 1980 Connelly and Clandinin (1988) framed the notion of teachers’ prac- 
tical knowledge in the context of policy implementation at a school and school 
board level. We began a long-term study in one school board (1980-1987) to 
conceptualize the ways teachers’ practical knowledge changed as three high 
profile board policies—race relations policy, computer policy, and language 
policy—were implemented across the school system. As this work progressed, 
we became increasingly impressed by the power of teachers to reshape official 
policies. They did this primarily in the act of teaching, as their personal his- 
tories intervened to control day-to-day teaching practices. We coined the term 
personal practical knowledge to account for this primarily tacit knowledge, which 
in our view overshadowed formal knowledge and prescribed policy formula- 
tions. We conducted our work under this heading for a number of years. 
Throughout this time we did a series of sub-studies and published papers and 
books that developed a more conceptually refined notion of teachers’ personal 
practical knowledge. 

Our work in the late 1980s drew on Polanyi (1958) who made the philo- 
sophic case that even in the most depersonalized of areas, science and mathe- 
matics, knowledge has a subjective, personal character. We wrote 


by “personal knowledge” Polanyi means that knowledge is not objective and 
independent nor is it merely subjective as it would be in individualistic and 
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Fractured Transitions From School to Work: Revisiting the Dropout 
Problem. Julian Tanner, Harvey Krahn, and Timothy Hartnagel. 
Toronto, ON: Oxford University Press, 1995, 183 pages. 


Reviewed by Sid Gilbert, University of Guelph 


The number of high school dropouts along with the causes and consequences 
of dropping out are issues that have received much attention from the media, 
parents, educators, policy makers, and social commentators. As the title indi- 
cates this study reexamines the high school dropout problem, particularly the 
consequences of early school leaving for labor market behavior and broader 
social and life outcomes. The value of the book lies in its excellent insights into 
a complex and intriguing phenomenon. 

The authors set up a a straw person at the outset to serve as the context and 
launching pad for the research. The public response to school dropouts is 
characterized as a moral panic over the connection between dropping out and 
economic productivity and international competitiveness. However, it is un- 
likely that anyone seriously thought that solving the dropout problem would 
automatically make Canada internationally competitive. After this minor false 
start the book offers a series of insightful observations, good data, and excellent 
commentary. 

The first point is simply that, for methodological reasons, the 30% dropout 
rate usually cited in the popular press and some of the research literature 
appears to be an overestimate; the actual rate is closer to 20%. If this is the case, 
it goes without saying that the economic cost to Canadian society has been 
overestimated as well. Consequently, the authors lean more toward viewing 
the dropout issue as a social problem concerning equality of opportunity than 
as primarily an economic problem. 

Second, in the review of the relevant literature it is noted that there has been 
a movement away from documenting the student and family characteristics of 
dropouts, in a sense a-blame-the-victim approach, and toward an examination 
of school characteristics and the process of dropping out. Any inquiry into this 
multivariate process involving personal, social, situational, structural, and con- 
textual influences needs to sort out the real underlying causes from the 
symptoms. It is this kind of probing or delving beyond surface issues to deeper 
levels of analysis and meaning that make the book outstanding. 


Sid Gilbert is a professor in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology and Co-Director of 
the Centre for Educational Research and Assessment, University of Guelph. His research focuses 
on high school and university leaving; educational attainment and the knowledge, skills, values, 
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added by specific educational structures and processes. 
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The research itself is a study of 162 early school leavers conducted in 
Edmonton, Alberta in 1984-1985. Because no good list of dropouts or sampling 
frame exists from which to select a random sample, the research relied on 
nonrandom quota sampling, including some snowball techniques, to obtain 
respondent variation by sex, employment status, social service contact, living 
arrangement, and leaver/returner status. Semistructured interviews were con- 
ducted in a public place by half a dozen trained research assistants, and after 
the interview respondents completed a short questionnaire. Apart from a 
somewhat larger proportion of unemployed males, the sample is fairly 
balanced in terms of the target characteristics mentioned above and resembles 
other dropout samples. The authors state quite clearly that the sample is, 
however, nonrandom and that there is no way to assess the extent to which it 
is representative of the dropout population. Consequently, they caution 
against using the sample to generate precise estimates of statistics such as 
unemployment rates. Technically, and by extension, one should not generalize 
these findings. It is the kinds of questions raised, the detail and depth of the 
analysis, and the suggestive nature of the findings that provide a substantial 
contribution to work in this area. 

Is dropping out a rejection of the goals and values of a middle-class educa- 
tion system by working-class students on their way to working-class jobs? 
Many Canadian sociologists have employed this Paul Willis interpretation 
based on a small number of young males in the British Midlands. But does it fit 
the situation in Canada? In the chapter on becoming a dropout, which looks at 
the youths’ own reasons for leaving school, the findings indicate that despite 
substantial negative attitudes to high school—to curricula, teachers, rules, 
peers—little evidence appears of a working-class counterculture that rejects 
education. On the contrary and despite negative school experiences, the 
study’s respondents recognized the importance of education, particularly the 
instrumental value of education credentials for securing good jobs., The find- 
ings also call into question the role of school failure because many early leavers 
were not failing or receiving especially bad grades. 

Were the dropouts looking for work, and how did they go about it? Respon- 
dents were fairly active but somewhat sporadic, unorganized, and restricted in 
their job-search activities. Family and friend connections were important in 
helping them find employment. However, it was not just the lack of good 
job-search skills in these school leavers, but in part the miserable condition of 
the economy that accounted for their difficulty. Contrary to popular myth the 
dropouts also appear to have a solid work ethic and negative attitudes to social 
assistance. Any motivational problems that some dropouts have may come 
more from the difficulties and frustrations of a negative job-search experience 
than from the absence of intrinsic motivation. If this is the case more generally, 
a very different mix of social and economic interventions than currently exist is 
necessary to remedy the situation. 

Frequent spells of unemployment and marginal employment figured heavi- 
ly in the work histories of these early school leavers. The dropouts tended to 
have many part-time, short-term jobs in the low-status service-sector labor 
market. The average period of unemployment was about nine months; the 
average job length was around nine months; and the average number of jobs 
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held was four. Given the absence of intrinsic and extrinsic rewards in these 
kinds of jobs one might expect the dropouts to exhibit substantial job dissatis- 
faction, but this was not the case. Work place friendships and social relation- 
ships were frequently mentioned as aspects that respondents liked about their 
jobs. When asked about their future occupational goals many dropouts 
reported vague or undefined career directions. Again, if this is the general 
pattern, specific policy implications flow from these findings. 

Dropouts in the study did not enjoy the spells of unemployment and their 
tenuous labor market connections. Substantial levels of depression, loneliness, 
and lethargy were reported by school leavers and attributed to joblessness. 
They coped with the psychological costs of unemployment by looking to the 
future, through the support of family and friends and some safety nets, and by 
restricting leisure activities to low-cost options—visiting, television, cards, talk. 
Although some analysts have thought that a pool of unemployed dropouts 
would foster social discontent and demonstrations, the school leavers in this 
study held individualistic as opposed to societal or collective explanations of 
youth unemployment. When asked “Is there anything young people can do 
about unemployment?” the most common answer, at 37%, was “nothing.” 
Based on respondents’ answers to other similar questions the authors conclude 
that unemployed dropouts pose little political threat to the social order and 
stability of the community. 

The school leavers in this study appear to be quite ordinary in terms of their 
major goals in life—good jobs, incomes, education, and material success. They 
were less sure of the occupational destinations through which they would 
realize these goals. The dropouts insisted that their employment difficulties 
were temporary and that through persistence and possibly a return to school, 
but not a high school, they would eventually overcome their labor market 
disadvantage. 

The book ends with a tight summary and concluding chapter containing 
recommendations, as well some general policy implications. Changes within 
schools revealed by the effective and exemplary school literature (active learn- 
ing, relevant curricula, experiential programs, etc.) would reduce dropout 
rates; given the dropouts’ solid belief in the principle of schooling, if not the 
practice, programs that encourage dropping back in would be helpful; and that 
the social roots of the dropout problem—poverty, social inequalities, and ine- 
quality of educational opportunity—need to be addressed. In a concluding 
footnote to the final chapter the authors worry that the omission of high school 
dropouts in an October 1994 Human Resources Development Canada discus- 
sion paper may signal a shift away from one of the most disadvantaged labor 
market groups in Canada. My reading is that the discussion of dropouts has 
been recast to focus on the effective school practices and positive learning 
experiences that lead to better school-work connections and transitions for all 
young adults in Canada, but especially those who are tempted to leave school 
prematurely. 
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The Relationship Between Video Game Playing and Gambling 
Behavior in Children and Adolescents. 


Rina Gupta 

University: McGill 

Department: Educational Psychology and Counselling 
Supervisor: J. Derevensky 


It is suggested that commercial video games and gambling activities make use 
of similar types of intermittent reinforcement schedules. This research seeks to 
examine the nature of this relationship amongst children and adolescents. One 
hundred and four children from grades 4, 6, and 8 participated. A question- 
naire exploring issues related to video-game playing and gambling behavior 
was completed and a computerized blackjack game was individually ad- 
ministered. High frequency video game players are compared to low frequen- 
cy video game players with respect to their gambling performance on the 
blackjack gambling task as well as on information gathered from the question- 
naire. Findings suggest that high frequency video game players not only 
gamble more than low frequency video game players, but report that gambling 
makes them feel more important. High frequency males and females do not 
differ with respect to gambling rates suggesting that frequent video game 
playing may minimize reported gender differences. However, high frequency 
video-game playing males exhibited greater risk-taking tendencies on the 
blackjack task than females. Gambling behavior is engaged in mainly for 
reasons of enjoyment and excitement and most gambling takes place in the 
presence of family members. Playing the lottery, cards, and wagering on sports 
pools were the three most popular forms of gambling. Few developmental 
differences are observed, suggesting that gambling behavior begins and is 
maintained from a young age. 
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Best Doctoral Dissertation 


Determination of Structure Through Semantic Analysis 
in a Hypertextual Environment 


Patricia Probert 

University: University of Toronto 

Department: | Computer Applications and Measurement in Education 
Supervisor: P. Nagy (OISE) 


Hypermedia allows users to access large amounts of information based on 
relationships between information. Keywords, similar to concise summaries, 
are commonly used to indicate links between entries, but they indicate what 
the author believes are dominant ideas. Research on summarization shows that 
children experience difficulties identifying important ideas, and that adults are 
inconsistent in their keyword assignments. An alternative method to 
keywords, based on co-occurrence of words, is used as the basis of links. 

The dissertation investigated whether automated statistical methods can be 
used to point towards underlying semantic structure in student-generated 
databases, and whether the automated method could replace the structure that 
would be generated by adults. Two solutions were created: 

1. adults were asked to keyword the entries created by the children on a topic 
of study; and 

2. an algorithmic solution was created based on word frequencies of the 
children’s entries. 

Factor analysis with oblique rotation determined structures for both data sets. 

Comparison of the two solutions suggests that the algorithmic solution iden- 

tified a similar structure to that created by the adults’ keywords, and that the 

structures created are meaningful. Twenty of the 38 algorithmic factors and 

strong overlap with the adults’ factors; nine factors contained social discus- 

sions; three factors were judged vague; and six could not be matched to the 

adult solution. 

The development of a process that generates aggregates of information 
within user-generated databases has implications for the design of educational 
hypertextual environments. Aggregates could form the basis for both know- 
ledge organizers and graphical overview of the database. The process could 
also be extended into automatic generation of keywords. 
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Raj Pannu and Toh Swee-Hin (S.H.Toh) 


Guest Editors 


Editorial 


Over the past few decades, international education and development has 
emerged as a substantive focus among scholars and researchers worldwide, 
especially for those who are linked to the field of comparative education. As 
educational systems in the developing (Third World or South) countries has 
expanded to meet goals of national development, so has research and analysis 
endeavored to shed light on the complex issues and problems facing, indeed 
often besetting, policymakers, planners, administrators, and educators from 
the earliest to the highest levels and from formal and nonformal modes of 
education. However, as any scan of the literature shows, achieving consensus 
on how the realities of educational development are best understood or what 
might be effective strategies for improvement or change remains a challenging 
task. The issues are of access and equity vis-a-vis class, gender, and ethnicity; 
the meanings of quality education and what constitute appropriate North- 
South interactions; as well as the relevance of curriculum, education-economy 
relationships, and the social, cultural, and political purposes and outcomes of 
educational systems. The discourse on education and development will con- 
tinue well into the new millenium. 

In this regard a conference held at the University of Alberta in September 
1995 was most timely and relevant. Convened in honor of the substantive 
lifelong contributions of M. Kazim Bacchus, one of Canada’s leading scholars 
in international and comparative education, the conference provided a critical 
and dialogical space for acknowledging lessons from the past, understanding 
present crises, and exploring possibilities for the future in international education 
and development. The articles in this theme issue of AJER were first presented 
as papers at the conference. They reflect the work of international education 
scholars of diverse nationalities and/or academic sites from Canada, Brazil, 
Malta, Pakistan, Philippines, the United States, and Australia. 

Individually, the articles help to illuminate particular dimensions of the 
education and development nexus. These include the vital role of teacher 
education; the impact of neoliberal agendas and global restructuring on educa- 
tional systems in areas such as Latin America and Africa, as well on specific 
marginalized groups like women; the transformative challenges posed by adult 
education and people’s empowerment movements, notably in one South con- 
text, the Philippines; and the complexities of educational aid and cooperation 
including alternative paradigms of partnerships. As a whole the articles are 
united by common themes of critical analysis that seek to deconstruct 
dominant understandings and strategies of education and development for 
South societies. More questions than answers may well arise from reading this 
AJER theme issue, but we hope that it will prompt further dialogue among both 
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North and South educators, dialogue that might enrich and enhance the theory 
and practice of international education and development. 

In conclusion, we would like to acknowledge the following sources of 
institutional support for hosting the conference in honor of Professor M.K. 
Bacchus and the production of this AJER theme issue: the Office of the Dean, 
Faculty of Education; the Central Research Fund, the Centre for International 
Education and Development, the Department of Rural Economy, and the 
Department of Sociology of the University of Alberta; and the Institute for 
Education and Development, Aga Khan University, Pakistan. 

At the same time, we appreciate the contributions of several other scholars 
to the dialogue and critical reflections during the conference as speakers, dis- 
cussants, or panel chairs, especially Mathew Zachariah, Julia Kwong, Fred 
Judson, Marilyn Assheton-Smith, Daniel Schugurensky, Jerry Kachur, Wallie 
Samiroden, and Yatta Kanu. 
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Aga Khan University 


The Role of Teacher Education 
in Development in South Countries 


Although I began my work in education in the developing countries as a 
teacher for an all-age village school, my formal study of this field started later 
when I entered the University of London, Institute of Education, in what was 
then the Department of Education in Tropical Areas. 

In those days there were two major concerns in this field of education, 
especially in countries that were part of the British empire. One concern was 
providing the masses with a type of education that would help them improve 
their moral and physical well-being—not their social mobility. Hence the 
Gospel and the Plough were symbolic of the curriculum content to which the 
masses were exposed. The second concern was to prepare a small group of 
more educated individuals for middle-level positions in the existing occupa- 
tional hierarchy. Top-level positions tended to be filled by expatriates from the 
metropole (former colonizer). 

To address this situation, a secondary education similar to that offered in 
the metropole was considered necessary. Underpinning this approach was an 
assumption about the universalistic nature of both the content of a “good 
education,” especially that offered after the primary level, and the instructional 
strategies used to transmit that knowledge. 

As the colonies moved to independence, efforts were made to help them 
prepare more nationals for leadership roles through the establishment of local 
universities and other institutions of higher education. Higher education was 
seen as a means of strengthening the links between these educated nationals 
and the metropole, thereby maintaining the latter’s influence in the postin- 
dependence period. It is not surprising, then, that these universities were 
initially established as colleges of metropolitan universities (e.g., London Uni- 
versity) offering in many cases a program of studies identical to that of the 
United Kingdom colleges. Although the situation was obviously different in 
Latin America and India, which had large European populations, it was 
generally true for the rest of the colonies. 

Following independence, efforts were made to hasten the output of trained 
people for these colonies. Hence a fairly massive expansion of education took 
place, especially at the secondary and tertiary levels. With some slight 
modifications in the content of their courses, such as the inclusion of local 
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countries. 
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history, no major changes took place in the focus of the education offered. For 
example, faculty members at the prestigious Delhi School of Economics in 
India pointed out that the teaching staff were rather reluctant to focus their 
research and teaching on local issues such as the rural economics of India. In 
fact this field of study and research was derogatorily referred to as “cow dung 
economics.” For faculty members to move up the academic ladder, they 
believed they had to specialize in such areas as monetary theory, international 
trade, econometrics, or mathematical economics. 

A major outcome of the educational expansion between the 1950s and the 
early 1980s was that although the economic returns to individuals who 
benefited from such education were fairly substantial, the overall contribution 
to the society, and especially to the masses, was much more limited. This 
outcome led to a substantial increase in the numbers of those living at a 
subpoverty level. 

The next major step in the field of education undertaken by the developing 
countries (or South countries) evolved from the 1991 Jomtien Conference on 
Education For All sponsored mainly by the World Bank. The Bank and, through 
its influence, the developing countries and aid donors believed that because the 
available research evidence indicated the greatest social and economic returns 
for education at the primary level, all efforts should be made to universalize 
this level of education as part of a strategy for reducing poverty. Asa result, the 
World Bank increased the percentage of its educational loans for primary 
education from 11% in the early 1970s to the current figure of 30%. 

In addition to increasing enrollments in primary schools, especially among 
girls, the Bank also indicated a concern for improving the efficiency of the 
educational system and the quality of education as it defined these terms. For 
example, it saw educational efficiency being increased if: 

1. class size were allowed to rise; 

2. the length of time spent in the professional training of teachers were 
reduced, because it was said to have little effect on cognitive learning 
outcomes; 

3. inservice teacher education were pursued more actively; 

4. education were increasingly privatized, thereby reducing the pressure on 
Government funding; 

5. education were decentralized, making it easier for communities to be in- 
volved in running their schools and therefore more responsible for helping 
to meet the cost of educating their children; and 

6. higher education students paid a greater part of the cost of their education 
through increased fees. 

Furthermore, the Bank argued that enhanced quality of education could be 
assessed mainly through the higher test scores of students. Based on this 
argument, the Bank’s funds for the assessment of students’ learning rose from 
3% of its education loans between 1969 and 1973 to 29% between 1989 and 1993. 

Many developing countries now seem to be directing their efforts to achieve 
the goal of education for all in the policy framework suggested by the World 
Bank. Many governments took advantage of the availability of funds for this 
level of education through loans or aid, especially as World Bank policies 
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tended to be followed by other funding agencies. Therefore, much of the focus 
of education in many developing countries in the coming years would continue 
to be directed at achieving universal primary education (UPE). 

Here I wish to interject an observation that quantitative increases in the 
provision of basic education in developing countries—even if accompanied by 
enhanced students’ performance at formal examinations—would not help such 
countries themselves achieve their goals of development. There are two main 
reasons for this. First, although education is admittedly an important factor in 
the development process, it is not enough alone to help the South countries 
achieve their development goals of attaining improved standards of living for 
all sections of their population, especially for the masses. I do not dwell on this 
point much except to reiterate the view expressed by Morales-Gémez (1991) of 
the International Development Research Centre (IDRC). He observed that 
changes in education are byproducts of more basic transformations that must 
take place in (a) the sphere of the national political economy of each country, 
and (b) the unequal relationships between poor countries and those in the 
developed world. Although radical changes in education are needed in South 
countries, it is even more urgent to change the conditions that fuel the ine- 
qualities that ultimately produce educational failure. 

Although agreeing perhaps with Morales-Gémez’s point of view, as educa- 
tors we still need to ask, How can education in itself help the developing 
countries to achieve their developmental goals of improving their living condi- 
tions, especially among the poor and marginalized groups? We must be realis- 
tic in attempting to answer this question, but we should not lose faith in the 
educational process and ignore the possible contribution of education to the 
development process, a point made by Dewey in his critique of the Marxist 
view that violent revolution was the only means of bringing about change. 

Here I would like to share some thoughts about the preparation of profes- 
sionally competent teachers. This is an area of education in which I have been 
actively engaged recently, and which I think can help to make an important 
contribution to development in South countries. 


Teacher Education and the Quality of Education 

The available evidence, for example, from Husen, Saha, and Noonan (1990), 
indicates that, contrary to the findings of the United States-based Coleman 
study (1966), teacher quality does have a strong impact on the level of academic 
achievement of students in the developing countries. Further, the poorer the 
countries, the greater the impact the quality of teachers seems to have on 
students’ academic achievement. Hence the need for better teachers is becom- 
ing even more important as these countries expand their educational services 
in an effort to universalize primary education. 

It is essential to note that teachers in these countries still tend to depend on 
conventional teacher-centered methods of instruction essentially involving 
“chalk and talk” as the main instructional strategy. This was evident in studies 
of teachers in Thailand (Office of the National Education Commission, 1990); of 
grade 5 science teachers in Nepal (Pfau, 1980); and of teachers in Botswana, 
Pakistan, and elsewhere. These studies strongly suggest the need to improve 
teacher competence as a major step toward enhancing the quality of education 
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‘n South countries, thus contributing to more effective development. I explore 
this matter below. 


Educational Needs in a Global Context 
Liston and Zeichner (1991) remind us that most teacher education programs 
are too narrowly focused because they give little attention to the social, politi- 
cal, and cultural content of schooling. Although the focus of these authors’ 
concerns was the social context that teachers face in their day-to-day task of 
teaching, teachers also need to be aware of, and take into consideration, the 
broader national and global realities that are likely to have a longer-term 
influence on the effectiveness of education. Some of these realities in the 
developing countries include the following: 

1. Increasingly, the leaders of the major industrialized nations share the view 

that the alleviation of abject poverty among the over one billion individuals 
in the developing countries is not a global but a local responsibility. This 
view partly explains the significant decline in the amount of official devel- 
opment assistance provided by the industrialized nations. It means that 
developing countries will have to assume greater responsibility for the 
alleviation of poverty among their own citizens. 
The situation in Africa illustrates the challenges that some of the developing 
countries are facing. Africa’s share of world trade has already declined by 
50% between 1965 and 1986, resulting in a condition where “the number of 
Africans enduring absolute poverty grew by almost two thirds in the first 
half of the 1980s to constitute more than half the population” (Sandbrook, 
1993, p. 97) of the continent. 

2. In the developing countries themselves, inequalities in wealth are substan- 
tial and even increasing, with the top 5% of their populations receiving 
about 30% of the total national income. This disparity has contributed to the 
impoverishment of the more marginalized sectors of the population and to 
much of the unrest in these countries. 

3. Wage employment in the private sector in these countries, excluding the 
Asian Tigers, is declining. Moreover, because the structural adjustment 
policies proposed or imposed by the IMF and the World Bank are aimed at 
reducing the size of the public sector, the number of jobs is also rapidly 
declining. 

4. Not only is the situation deteriorating in many developing countries faced 
with less financial support from the advanced industrialized countries, the 
policies set by these industrialized countries tend to be in their own inter- 
ests, usually without much consideration for the needs of the developing 
countries. This can be seen in the recently concluded World Trade Agree- 
ment, which was described as the greatest trade accord in history despite 
the fact that it focuses mainly on the interests of the industrialized countries. 
The poorest countries have largely been considered “the object of neglect” 
in the new trading order while Africa is seen as an “unequivocal loser.” 
These observations have been reported in the popular press. 

On this general point Reich (1992), former professor of economics at Har- 
vard, and Kennedy of Yale University (1994) have both pointed out that 
with the scientific and technological developments taking place in such 
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fields as biotechnology, the nature of world production—including agricul- 
tural production—is likely to change. This will further deprive farmers, 
who form the largest occupational group in most developing countries, of 
their traditional livelihood. For example, products like vanilla, a major 
export of Madagascar, is already being synthesized in laboratories in the 
industrialized countries. This type of development is likely to continue. 

5. Another issue discussed at the Twelfth Conference of Commonwealth Min- 
isters of Education held in Islamabad in December 1994 is the growing 
threat to the legitimacy of the state. This problem is manifested by the 
increasingly negative attitude of the public toward their political leadership. 
Instruments of state governance are often held in low esteem. This threat 
has given rise to a number of special interest and subcultural groups that 
have strengthened attachment and loyalties among members, sometimes 
even in opposition to other groups in the society and the state. In pluralistic 
societies with different ethnic or religious groups, these tensions have often 
resulted in intergroup conflict leading to social instability that could be 
easily interpreted as a threat to the existence of the state and of civil society. 
Public authorities in some countries have largely lost control over, or have 
become ineffective in the control of, these subgroups. In some cases this has 
led to open conflict between the state and these particular groups and 
between the various subgroups themselves. 

Rather than dealing specifically and comprehensively with these realities, 
my aim in this article is to attempt to justify the view that an improvement in 
the conditions of life for the masses in developing countries could partly come 
about from the quality of education that their citizens receive. To a large extent 
the quality of that education will depend on the professional competence of 
their teachers. 

The education required to grapple more effectively with these realities 
needs to prepare students to play a more active part in improving the quality of 
life in their society, especially through their eventual role as active citizens, to 
use Giroux’s phrase (1988). One ultimate outcome of this participation of active 
citizens could be a change in the traditional social order that continues to 
discriminate against and oppress the masses. For example, with the globaliza- 
tion of the world economy, farmers and other workers in developing countries 
will need to be more creative, to look for new opportunities or openings in the 
world economic system that they could exploit with the resources available to 
them. As Reich (1992) notes, every nation’s primary assets will be its citizens’ 
skills and insights, which must be developed if a society is to survive econom- 
ically, especially as it enters the next century. Hence developing countries will 
need creative problem solvers who can broadly conceptualize issues and come 
up with new ways of dealing with them. 

The growing gap in scientific and technical knowledge between advanced 
industrialized countries and developing countries (Japan, for example, has 
3,558 scientists and engineers per million population compared with Africa’s 
53) already puts the latter at a disadvantage. It is therefore necessary for the 
population in the developing countries to be even more innovative in whatever 
they do if they are to survive economically in the 21st century. For this to 
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happen, teachers in the developing countries will have to make a large contrib- 
ution. However, they will need to be well equipped professionally to be able to 
encourage in their students such practices as higher order thinking. Teachers 
will need to develop in their students an understanding of what they have 
learned rather than simply memorizing and regurgitating information, to facil- 
itate students’ acquisition of knowledge, experiences, attitudes, and outlook 
that will be useful to them outside the classroom; to provide students with the 
opportunity to be involved in their own learning; and to raise students’ expec- 
tations of themselves, developing more confidence in their own abilities. 
Teachers should also be prepared to view their task primarily as one of 
developing the abilities of all their students, not just the “bright” ones, as often 
happens in most developing countries. They will have to assist their students to 
criticize constructively, make the process of education a challenging but enjoy- 
able experience, and convert their schools into real learning communities. 
Finally, teachers will need regularly and systematically to inquire into their 
own professional practice with a view to continually improving their teaching 
skills. 


Some Expected Outcomes 

A number of positive outcomes might be expected from the instructional 
approaches mentioned above. Students would be better prepared to perceive 
reality, not as given or immutably fixed for all time, but as if it were 
problematic, challengeable, and changeable. This should encourage students to 
develop their own interpretations of reality as they look beyond the “facts” 
stated in the textbooks, newspapers, or other sources. In other words, students 
should be taught in such a manner that they will begin to see the world around 
them in different ways rather than simply unidimensionally. 

The use of more appropriate instructional strategies would facilitate the 
development among students of such skills as hypothesizing, informed guess- 
ing, and estimating rather than searching first for the traditionally accepted 
textbook answers. Experimenting, questioning, challenging existing explana- 
tions, and taking into account their own experiences would also be encouraged. 
Further, students would be better prepared to cooperate and collaborate with 
each other while accepting individual responsibility for whatever views they 
might finally hold. In addition, the students will learn how to learn as an 
important step in preparing for change. 


Preparing Teachers in Developing Countries for this New Role 

Next I examine briefly the preparation of teachers for the roles suggested 

above. This will require teacher educators in these countries to be actively 

aware that learning to teach is influenced by many factors, all of which must be 
considered in planning and implementing an effective teacher education pro- 
gram. 

1. Teachers must be more conscious that by the time students enter the teach- 
ers’ colleges they have already developed deep-seated attitudes to and 
particular perceptions of teaching that are usually a product of their own 
10-12 years of experience as students. These earlier exposures to teaching 
will have a strong influence on their own teaching strategies unless the 
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preparation they receive as teachers is effective in helping them overcome 
some of the more negative aspects of their own school experiences. Even 
before new methods are introduced to student teachers, they need to be 
prepared to critically examine their acquired conceptualization of the teach- 
ing process. Unless this is done, new approaches to which they might be 
exposed will serve only as an overlay on their preexisting knowledge and 
beliefs about teaching and will not substantially affect their teaching styles. 
Although this situation also occurs among teachers in the industrialized 
countries, it applies with even greater force in many developing countries 
where the relationship between the teacher (or the guru) and the student is 
not only a professional one, but often has deep personal and emotional 
links. 

. Another factor that affects teachers’ performance is obviously their know- 
ledge of the subject matter that they will be teaching, that is, their content 
knowledge that they are sometimes assumed to have acquired as part of their 
general education. But although efforts are being made in developing coun- 
tries to increase teachers’ content knowledge, this is not sufficient for effec- 
tive teaching. Teachers also need what is referred to as pedagogical content 
knowledge, which will better prepare them to understand and explain more 
effectively to their students the major concepts in various disciplines. For 
example, teachers should be able to explain why, when dividing by a 
fraction, one upturns the divisor and multiplies. Teachers must be able to 
move beyond passing on procedural knowledge, which simply enables 
students to acquire information, techniques, or formulae to solve problems 
or answer examination questions, to increasing students’ understanding of 
what they have learned. 

. The education that teachers try to provide for their students should help 
them develop a sense of cultural and national identity—a feeling of belong- 
ing to their society that transcends identification with their own subcultural 
groups. Teachers therefore need to be equipped to assist their students to 
work effectively in groups using, for example, some of the strategies in- 
volved in cooperative learning to help them develop greater respect for one 
another’s points of view, assume responsibility for their share of a task, and 
become familiar with peaceful means of resolving conflicts. From the point 
of view of social cohesion, social stability and even development, this is 
important. 

Kaplan (1994) has argued that, historically, societies did not become civil 
because they were rich but rather they became rich because of their civic 
nature. He also concluded on the basis of the historical evidence that a 
society that relies on cooperation, general reciprocity, and mutual assistance 
among its members tends to be more effective at improving the quality of 
life for the overall community than is a competitive and distrustful society. 
. A further influence on how student teachers will eventually teach is the way 
in which the faculty at the teachers’ colleges themselves teach and supervise 
their students’ work. The instructional strategies used by the faculty in 
many teachers’ colleges in developing countries focus on knowledge trans- 
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mission through the lecture method. This simply reinforces the teaching 
methods that the students have earlier experienced in school. 

Teacher educators in the developing countries should therefore be able and 
willing to reexamine continually their own perspectives and personal theo- 
ries about teaching. Moreover, their conceptions of this process need to be 
shared and discussed with their colleagues and, if necessary, revised so that 
the faculty might develop a shared mission, or at least a compatible set of 
goals for the teacher education institution in which they work. This in turn 
requires a prior willingness on the part of the faculty to evaluate regularly 
the programs that they offer. The processes of attempting to clarify the goals 
of their teacher-education institution, of developing consensus about these 
goals and plans to achieve them, and evaluating progress in this direction 
can be valuable tools for fostering further professional growth among the 
faculty members and can have a direct impact on the quality of teachers 
they produce. 

In addition, teacher educators have to move beyond paying lip service to 
the need to integrate theory and practice in teacher education. The two 
continue to be unrelated, and field- or school-based teacher preparation are 
ideas that are either unheard of or only of academic interest to teacher 
educators in developing countries. 

Further, the programs of professional training for student teachers do not 
usually reflect the realities of the classroom situation in developing coun- 
tries with their large classes of 70 or more students, multigrade classrooms, 
poor supply of instructional materials, and so forth. As a result even the 
practice teaching experiences of student teachers that could play a useful 
role in teacher development are not effective in achieving the goal of intro- 
ducing better teaching strategies to teachers or changing the conceptual 
understanding of the teaching process that they have previously developed. 
Yet another factor that influences the instructional strategies of teachers is 
the teaching environment and professional culture of the schools in which 
they work. This means that even teachers who are prepared to employ more 
effective instructional strategies can easily revert to the traditional know- 
ledge transmission approaches to teaching with their emphasis on rote 
learning under direct or indirect pressure from their colleagues. This is 
particularly so in schools in the developing countries because of the virtual 
absence of others who practice more innovative teaching strategies. 

It is therefore important for student teachers to understand how changes in 
classroom and school practices can be brought about. In addition, they 
should be provided with some of the skills by which they might become 
change agents in their schools, adapting their practices where necessary to 
the realities of local classroom situations without losing the essential ele- 
ments of a more creative approach to teaching. 

In recognizing the significant influence of contextual variables on teaching 
performance, teacher education institutions need to work not only with 
their students, but with entire schools—at least those in which their stu- 
dents do their teaching practice. This requires the involvement of head 
teachers, teaching staff, and where possible even the local education super- 
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visors in trying to ensure that their student teachers have a supportive 
environment in which to try out the new teaching strategies learned in 
college. This may require a reexamination and redefinition of the role of 
practice schools, as they are called, and of the relations between their staff 
and the faculty of the teacher education institutions in the supervision of 
practice teaching. 

. The impact of teacher education programs on the student teachers’ self- 
image and the importance that they come to attach to their roles as teachers 
needs to be considered. Because of the low prestige of the profession in most 
developing countries, many teachers are also likely to have a fairly negative 
image of their role, along with an inadequate appreciation of the value of 
their work. To be more effective as potential change agents, they need to be 
provided during their training programs with opportunities to develop a 
more positive self-image, a belief in the importance of their role as teachers, 
in their own potential contribution to society, and in their ability to in- 
fluence students to become effective learners and active citizens. 

. It is important that teachers’ understand their students’ experiential, psy- 
chological, and cultural background and how the prior experiences and 
developmental levels of their students can be taken into account in order to 
improve their learning outcomes. Most materials used by student teachers 
in the developing countries to study the psychological development of 
children are based on information from North American or European text- 
books that deal with children growing up in those societies. Attempts 
therefore need to be made by the faculty at the teachers’ colleges to allow 
their students to do field work studying local children so that they can begin 
to understand the behaviors and experiences of those who they will soon be 
teaching. 

. The effectiveness of teachers, even after they have completed their initial 
preparation, relates to the opportunities available to them to become con- 
tinuous or lifelong learners. In many developing countries these opportuni- 
ties are few, and once teachers have finished their formal preparation, 
especially in the rural areas, their chances to engage in additional profes- 
sional growth-enhancing activities are limited or, in many situations, non- 
existent. Therefore, if teachers are to be encouraged to continue developing 
professionally after their initial training, the teachers’ colleges might have to 
structure regular inservice programs for them by delivering courses even in 
the more remote rural areas. 

. Finally, teachers in developing countries are rarely, if ever, prepared to 
reflect on their own professional practice with a view to identifying their 
weaknesses in teaching and to engage in efforts to correct their deficiencies. 
Such reflection could provide the basis for improving their professional 
practice, especially if the teachers are also trained to engage in activities that 
can assist them with their own professional self-improvement. 


Conclusion 

I suggest that the increased effectiveness of teacher education programs in the 
developing countries could help improve the quality of education offered to 
their students. This in turn should eventually enhance the ability of the citizen- 
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ry—who have received the benefits of a more creative approach to teaching 
and learning as suggested in this article—to participate more effectively in the 
emerging global economy. This would help reduce the growing local and 
possibly even some of the widening global inequalities in the distribution of 
incomes and disparities in the living conditions both in their own countries and 
between the people in the North and those in the South. 

One likely reaction to this position is to argue that it is expecting too much 
of teachers. However, as educators we need to accept the view, based on the 
experience of successful teachers, that they can and do make an important 
contribution in helping improve the lives of individuals in the developing 
countries. 

The approaches to teacher education suggested in this article are being tried 
at the Institute for Educational Development (IED), Aga Khan University, 
which currently draws its students from Pakistan, India, Bangladesh, Kenya, 
Tanzania, Uganda, and Tajikistan. The initiative at Aga Khan University is the 
beginning of an attempt to produce teachers who would eventually provide 
students in the South societies served by the IED with the kind of education 
described in this article. 

It is expected that these teachers would better prepare their students to 
become more active citizens concerned with using their increasingly democra- 
tic political systems to ensure that the gross and growing inequalities and the 
marginalization of the poor are reduced. And although the faculty at the IED 
are not so starry-eyed as to believe that the teacher educators and teachers they 
graduate would solve the problems of development faced by developing coun- 
tries, the goals that they are trying to achieve represent an expression of their 
continuing faith in the effective outcomes of more innovative approaches in 
education and their belief that teachers play an important role in that process. 
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Neoliberal Project of Globalization: 
Prospects for Democratization of Education 


Introduction 

Since the early 1980s, neoliberalism has become the hegemonic ideology. In- 
creasingly it has come to dominate and shape politics, economy, and public 
policy in general. Before its adoption as a guide to economic development and 
public policy in Thatcherite Britain or Reaganite United States, neoliberalism 
became a part of the ruling ideology of Pinochet’s authoritarian regime in 
Chile. Its ascendancy expedited the process of globalization and gave it a 
powerful ideological edge. The ideological affinity between globalists and 
neoliberals has since become all but transparent. Both of these developments 
have proved to be powerful forces for structural transformations; starting first 
on both sides of the North Atlantic, they have now encompassed the whole 
globe. Are these transformations benign harbingers of a compassionate, 
humane, and just globalized society? Or, on the contrary, do they mark the 
beginning of colonialism in a new form and a different historical context? What 
does globalization of economies and the emergence of the market as the central 
organizing principle of social relations and collective life mean for the future of 
nationalism and the nation state? There has been an outpouring of literature in 
recent years that investigates these and other related questions. 

In this article I first present a selected survey of the literature pertaining to 
the impact of these structural and ideological changes, particularly on the 
politics and economies of the Third World. Then I attempt to draw out the 
potential ramifications of these transformations for the future of public educa- 
tion systems in the developing world. 

When one looks back over the past two decades, several economic and 
political developments catch the eye. In the West, the fiscal crisis of the state 
was soon followed by a prolonged crisis of capital accumulation. Multinational 
corporations grew rapidly, and capital and production were transnationalized. 
Concomitantly, neoliberalism in its Thatcherite and Reaganite forms rose and 
later was carried to the Third World countries by the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the World Bank as embodied in structural adjustment and 
monetary and price stabilization policies. The fall of the Berlin wall marked the 
end of the cold war in 1989 and the collapse of the Soviet Union and allied 
Eastern European regimes. Regional alliances or free trade agreements 
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emerged, and east Asia and the European Union rose to challenge successfully 
American economic hegemony. Perhaps of even more far-reaching significance 
are two other developments. The first is a set of structural changes in the global 
economy, including the debt crisis holding the Third World in its thrall and the 
associated process of globalization. The latter refers to “the process of gradual 
elimination of economic borders and concomitant increase in international 
exchange and transnational interaction” (Dolan, 1993, p. 259). The second 
development, profoundly ideological in character, is the emergence of the 
market (or capital) as challenger of the hegemony of the capitalist state, thus 
producing a kind of crisis of hegemony. This change in capital-state relations 
threatens to shift national control over political and economic developments to 
transnational forces. Globalization and the market’s challenge to the state 
hegemony are the consequence of, as well as a response to, the global crisis of 
the last 25 years, and they now condition its resolution. 

What does it all mean for development in the Third World? This is the 
question this article discusses selectively and in no more than a schematic 
fashion. I focus on the impact of these worldwide changes on the structure of 
the Third World state. As well I consider the role and capacities of the Third 
World to respond to and incorporate popular needs and emancipatory social 
demands from the subaltern social groups into its development agenda. To 
conclude, I make some observations on what it all means for the future of 
educational development in the Third World context and for development in 
general. 


State and Development 

From the most ideologically charged variant of the discourse over state-versus- 
market debate, some advocates of neoliberalism have attempted to equate state 
regulation of capitalist economies to socialism by another name. It is difficult to 
believe, however, that they are serious, for the historical development of real 
capitalism cannot be understood without bringing in the crucial role of the 
expanding state in this process. Another element discernible in the current 
discourse of neoliberalism is the tendency to obscure the fact that the real 
debate is not about the role of the state in the abstract. Rather, it is about the role 
of the historically concrete state that has evolved as an integral part of the 
development of capitalism. In other words, at issue in this debate the role of the 
state in the era of globalized capital and global competition in the closing years 
of the 20th century. 

The capitalist state that was consolidated in the 19th century and has since 
expanded considerably was until well into this century (1920s) a liberal capital- 
ist state. Only subsequently did it change into a liberal-democratic state. Never- 
theless, the tension between its liberal and democratic dimensions has never 
been fully dissolved; the recent rise of neoliberalism is an eloquent reminder of 
this fact. In the liberal state, full rights of citizenship—including the right to 
vote and to run for elected political office—were granted only to those in the 
civil society who owned property. This limit on the bourgeois democratic 
enfranchisement was justified on the grounds of a Lockian argument that only 
those who held property had a legitimate stake in the affairs of the state and, 
therefore, a legitimate claim to full rights. But the inexorable growth of capital- 
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ism produced large working classes and other social strata who did not, and 
had no chance of, owning productive assets or capital. The sole source of their 
livelihood was to be waged labor or salaried work. The internal contradictions 
of capitalism, the sheer growth in the numbers of those belonging to the 
nonpropertied classes, and the intensification of the class struggles that accom- 
panied industrialization combined to result in universal franchise and full 
rights of political citizenship. But the development of capitalism did not 
naturally lead to the growth of liberal democratic state everywhere (Laxer, 
1995b). The different trajectories taken by Germany and Japan should serve as 
a useful reminder, especially in the context of the debate over the “wave of 
democratization” that is ostensibly underway as a direct consequence of 
globalization. 

Historically, the role of the capitalist state, whether merely liberal or both 
liberal and democratic, has been to guarantee and provide the necessary condi- 
tions for the orderly growth of capitalist enterprises and social relations. These 
conditions include full protection of private property and capital with the 
rights to its ownership and expanded accumulation; social stability and civic 
peace; and appropriate physical, social, and legal infrastructures. The develop- 
ment of public educational systems was part of this process of the production 
and reproduction of these necessary social and political conditions for capital- 
ist development. Public schooling was an important piece of this infrastruc- 
ture. Historically, schooling has been put to use by the liberal-democratic state 
to shape the subjectivities of its citizens. This has meant incorporating and 
installing therein elements of (a) respect and voluntary acceptance of bourgeois 
definitions of legitimate political authority, and (b) a routine acceptance of the 
normative validity of possessive individualism and the order of class relations 
in which it is rooted. Once developed in the context of a liberal-democratic 
state, public schooling tends to produce, as Carnoy and Levin (1985) have 
argued, a contradictory dynamic of its own: it is socially reproductive and 
democratizing at the same time. In this contradictory dynamic of schooling has 
lain its potential for social change. There is little doubt that this proposition is 
historically valid for the US, and can be deemed to be more or less so for other 
advanced capitalist societies. However, in the developing countries where the 
growth of the liberal-democratic state is more of an exception than the rule, an 
understanding of the transformations that are surfacing cannot be read off the 
historical experience of developed capitalist societies. In these cases the capital- 
ist development (of both the state and the economy) is currently subject to the 
powerful impact of the twin forces of globalization and neoliberalism. Whether 
they are emerging state-market relationships, educational restructuring, or 
changes in civil society, their study requires systematic attention to the new 
context of globalism. 

Thus far I have tried to establish two points. First, neoliberal rhetoric aside, 
capitalism, even the laissez faire variety, needs the state. Neoliberalism therefore 
argues for a state that can stand up to those elements of civil society that contest 
and challenge the rights that capital has always demanded, namely, to operate 
in completely untrammelled markets, that is, not necessarily a minimalist state. 
In the present context, then, neoliberalism does not demand the dismantling of 
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the state, but rather its remantling (Graf, 1995, p. 148) or, to use the language of 
contemporary managerial elites, its reengineering. Second, the development of 
capitalism has always required the agency of a strong state, whether liberal 
(democratic) or bureaucratic (authoritarian), as a necessary condition. Only the 
state can underwrite the provision of social and physical infrastructures and 
conditions needed for the growth of capitalism. In this regard, a crucial in- 
frastructure facility needed for capitalist development is the universal 
provision of publicly organized education, to a certain minimal level at least. 

Therefore, policies and attempts by supranational financial institutions like 
the World Bank and International Monetary Fund (IMF) that seek to restruc- 
ture the state and to privatize its social sector activities (including education) in 
Third World societies may effectively impair the state’s capacity to provide 
universal primary education for all. Such a generalized commitment at the 
level of policy to the privatization of social infrastructure on the one hand and, 
at the same time, an official commitment (World Bank) to pursue in a program- 
matic way the universalization of primary education on the other hand, draw 
attention to the inevitable contradictions and dilemmas that a neoliberal agen- 
da of restructuring faces as it enters the contested terrain of development and 
of state-building and its remantling. The production of its preferred version of 
the possessive-individualist-consumer citizen requires the universalization of 
the primary level of schooling at least. Yet the World Bank promotes the 
withdrawal of the state from this arena when the state is the only agency that 
has historically been able to accomplish this task. Without the accomplishment 
of this “educational revolution,” the success of the neoliberal project of shaping 
a market-dominated social order in Third World societies might be seriously 
threatened. 


Recent Resurgence of Economic Liberalism 

The rise to hegemony of neoliberalism in the West in general and its official 
adoption as the guide to policies of social and economic development as well 
as international trade seriously jeopardize the development prospects in Third 
World countries. The group of hegemonic industrialized countries (the G7), the 
most powerful international financial institutions (IFIs) such as the IMF and the 
World Bank have relentlessly pursued the institutionalization of neoliberalism 
in the state and economy since the early 1980s. This pursuit has already 
resulted in devastating the poor, women and children, and the subordinate 
classes in general, and has increased absolute poverty. It has also radically 
altered the balance of class power, political relations, and alliances among 
various social groups. It has given rise to resistance to these changes from 
social movements involving women, waged workers, and peasants on the left 
to the religious fundamentalist groups on the right. Furthermore, it has been 
highly consequential in altering the role of the national state in development, 
poverty relief, and the provision of services related to human welfare in gener- 
al. The immediate prospects for these countries—and especially for the poor, 
who constitute the majority of their populations—are bleak (Chossudovsky, 
1991). Contrary to the expectations embedded in neoliberal discourse regard- 
ing the rapid strides in democratization that are tethered to its agenda of global 
economic transformation, these developments also threaten the future of 
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meaningful democratic political development in these countries (Bienefeld, 
1994, 1995; Graf, 1995; Schmitz, 1995; Vieux & Petras, 1996). 

Neoliberalism promotes and legitimizes increased globalization and the 
tighter integration of Third World national political economies into the interna- 
tional political economy. This integration is being aided and abetted by an 
international alliance of the IFIs and the G7 states since the early 1980s. What is 
the conceptual scaffolding that supports this ideology, the nature of the under- 
girding that shapes it and gives an internal coherence, if any? What is the 
overarching rationale? Drawing on Kabeer and Humphrey (1991), who ad- 
dress this question with particular reference to the development theory that is 
implicit in neoliberalism, I sketch out a brief overview of its theoretical and 
philosophical rationale. 


Neoliberalism: Foundational Principles 
What, then, are the main tenets of neoliberalism? 


The neoliberal paradigm is a relatively recent offshoot of the broader and older 
intellectual tradition of economic liberalism. Several paradigms coexist within 
this tradition, sharing common methodological foundations, but differing in 
their enforced assumptions, derived results, and consequent policy prescrip- 
tions.... These differences bear on the status and significance accorded to states 
and markets in achieving economic development in the Third World.... Both the 
“trammelled markets” approach of earlier political economists as well as the 
weight given to market imperfections in neoclassical analysis permit consider- 
able scope for state intervention in the development process. Neoliberal 
economists, on the other hand, favour the free market solution. They rest their 
case on empirical documentation of the high efficiency costs of bureaucratic 
intervention, including unproductive “rent-seeking” activities on the part of 
individuals, groups, and states. (Kabeer & Humphrey, 1991, p. 78) 


It is clear that these economists advocate the Iaissez faire route to develop- 
ment in the Third World. That is, they assign a central role to market forces 
despite the imperfections of the market. They see private property and free 
enterprise playing an indispensable role at every level of society, from the 
individual to the global economy. In contrast, they envision the state playing 
only a minimalist role. To grasp fully the logic of a neoliberal position and 
make an assessment of the free market as a mechanism for achieving the twin 
goals of equity and efficiency in the development process, it might be helpful to 
examine the key methodological assumptions of neoliberalism and its implica- 
tions for maximizing the social good. 

Individualism, rationality, and self-interest are the three principal building 
blocks—the a priori assumptions—of the neoliberal paradigm. From these 
assumptions is 


derived a particular view of individual behaviour that is then aggregated to 
build up a theory of society and the social order; in the process what sets out to 
be a positivist analysis of individuals and society—a description of what is—is 
transformed into a normative vision, i.e., private property and free enterprise are 
essential to ensure that individual decisions taken for private benefit can add up 
to the greatest good. (Kabeer & Humphrey, 1991, p. 79) 
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Two elements of this neoliberal paradigm are of particular interest in the 
context of this discussion: the normative nature of the neoliberal vision and the 
minimalist role of the state. The minimalist state argument is seriously flawed; 
it is ahistorical, as my discussion of the role of the state suggests. It needs no 
further attention here. But what about the normative aspect of the neoliberal 
position? 

The normative status of this perspective is important to our argument. The 
neoliberal experts of development invariably justify their policy prescriptions 
in technocratic terms that tend to bestow “scientific” status on what is neces- 
sarily an ideological or political vision. The notion that neoliberalism embodies 
this fine fusing of the ideological-political with the scientific is important to 
understanding the claims to legitimacy that have been staked by the IMF and 
World Bank for their development policies (Samoff, 1992). Both these institu- 
tions have been irrevocably steeped in this perspective, at least since the early 
1980s. The World Bank policy prescriptions for addressing the “crisis of devel- 
opment” in the Third World ostensibly rest on sound scientific research. Yet 
the research it commissions and consumes to make and justify policy bears the 
systematic imprint of the doctrinal, theoretical, and methodological choices 
that inform its overall agenda. The dominance of neoliberalism in the Bank’s 
policies or operations is no accident, nor is it inconsequential in shaping devel- 
opment thinking and/or agenda across the globe. 


It is an institution whose basic policies are largely determined by the interests of 
a few affluent countries, whose lending is justified by the extensive research it 
commissions, and whose own analyses and development agenda have come to 
constrain and shape the entire development discourse. (Samoff, 1992, p. 70) 


Why has the development agenda shaped by the neoliberal perspective 
already resulted in negative consequences for the developing societies over the 
past two decades? The answer lies, at least in part, in the concrete policies that 
most developing countries, crippled by international debt, have had to agree to 
adopt under the virtual tutelage of the IFIs since about 1982. 


From Theory to Policy 
Guided by the neoliberal paradigm, Western leaders have developed a shared 
vision of global transformation. 


This vision has its roots in the Third World with the debt crisis that began in 
Mexico in August 1982, but it was greatly intensified in the wake of the collapse 
of communism in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union that unfolded with 
stunning speed in 1989. By late 1990, a new world order had apparently arrived, 
only to be further certified by the demise of the Soviet state in August 1991. This 
vision of transformation is based on an alleged new consensus that has twin 
economic and political aspects. (Dolan, 1993, p. 261) 


The economic aspect consists of the program of reform 


with its stress on markets, competition, strong linkages to a world capitalist 
economy, and minimal role of the state—that will, with the help of the IMF and 


the World Bank, transform policy and bring development and prosperity to the 
Third and Second Worlds. (p. 261) 
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These economic changes will rest on “new globalized capital markets and a 
reborn trading order, so that the gap between the world’s rich and poor will not 
continue to widen” (p. 261). The IMF and World Bank emerge as powerful 
actors in this global drama. They assume a crucial role in the formulation of 
economic policies compatible with neoliberal directives, and, free to use all the 
instruments of compliance at their disposal, they take on a proactive role in 
monitoring and overseeing their implementation in the developing countries. 


On the political side, the rapid spread of democratic political structures will 
bring freedom and dignity to formerly oppressed peoples around the world. 
These political changes will be supported by a reborn united Nations system, 
which will settle international disputes in a peaceful and orderly manner. 
(Dolan, 1993, p. 261) 


In this vision, economic liberalization and political democratization are to 
take place simultaneously. Indeed, a mutually reinforcing synergy is posited 
between the two. In short, it promises emancipation, both political and eco- 
nomic prosperity, and freedom for all. But how true is this vision? How in 
touch is it with the economic and political realities of the world today? Might 
the state in fact have to play a more central role in economic transformation? 
Might this menu of economic reforms push the state and politics more toward 
authoritarianism than democracy? Might this agenda intensify impoverish- 
ment on a global scale, bring down the impoverished majorities in Third World 
countries to even greater state repression, and increase their powerlessness 
vis-a-vis the dominant institutions, social classes, and groups? Finally, might 
the citizens of the “freshly” democratized Third World nations find themselves 
even more disenfranchised while domestic and international elites “set their 
economic and social institutions right”? 

These troubling questions notwithstanding, it is this vision and the under- 
lying doctrine that are being promoted globally by the US and its allied states 
and by the transnationals. The promotion is effected through the well-coor- 
dinated set of macroeconomic stabilization and structural adjustment policies 
of the supranational institutions such as the IMF and World Bank. The IMF 
demands adoption and insists on the application of these macroeconomic 
policies by a large number of Third World debtor states, policies that bear the 
unmistakable imprint of neoliberalism. Furthermore, the mechanisms used to 
secure compliance approach market colonialism. Similarly the World Bank, 
which is also controlled by the major capitalist states, uses its enormous finan- 
cial power, delicately fused with technocratically anointed and bureau- 
cratically produced knowledge, to “persuade” in myriad ways developing 
country ruling elites to follow policies that are consistent with and rooted in 
economic liberalism. Infused with and energized by the neoliberal ideology, 
these two IFIs act as determined and consummate advocates and promoters of 
globalization. Indeed, the ultimate end these institutions appear to be pursuing 
is the rapid globalization of an international political economy that is 
dominated by market logic, and the concomitant marginalization of projects of 
national development that may express democratic choices and the political 
will of a Third World country’s own citizens. 
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Thus the Third World receives neoliberal doctrine not only in the form of 
textbook knowledge or as academic theory, but also as prepackaged policies 
they must follow in order to tackle the debt and balance-of-payments crises 
(Laxer, 1995a). What exactly are these policies? Were they really warranted? 
And what have been their consequences? Many countries in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America faced these problems in the 1980s and still are saddled with 
them in the 1990s. The debt crisis itself was the product of a hot lending and 
borrowing spree that resulted from a combination of factors that included 
corrupt local or domestic elites, military dictatorships, and huge arms pur- 
chases from Western multinational firms often funded by bilateral aid agree- 
ments between recipient Third World countries and their First World 
counterparts. Other contributing factors were the two major oil price hikes 
between 1973 and 1982, economic recession and declining rates of return on 
investments in the West (Laxer, 1995a), and the consequent internationaliza- 
tion of financial capital in pursuit of higher returns elsewhere. In addition, the 
soaring interest rates that followed the unilateral abrogation by the US in 1971 
of international arrangements for currency convertibility and the adoption by 
lending states of anti-inflationary monetary policies contributed to the 
dramatic growth of external debt burden of the Third World countries. The 
rhetoric of the vision and the stated intentions of the policy agenda aside, the 
policies appear to have served one supreme purpose, namely, they saved the 
international financial system from collapse and made international bankers 
feel more secure. 

Financial transnational corporations (TNCs) and supranational trade agen- 
cies interested in promoting trade extended credit facilities. If poor countries 
would borrow from foreign commercial banks, western and Japanese, they 
could afford to buy more First World imports, thus providing badly needed 
stimulation to the economies of the latter. Lending institutions, in pursuit of 
profits, poured 15 billion dollars annually into Latin America alone between 
1978 and 1981 (Laxer, 1995a). The lending boom halted when world oil prices 
slumped and Mexico, a major oil exporter, indicated it could no longer con- 
tinue loan repayments. Subsequently, little new capital went to Latin America 
or other Third World countries. Since then the direction of capital flows has 
reversed. It is widely acknowledged that because of the massive burden of 
international debt, the Third World is now a net exporter (loser) of capital to 
the First World. Here are a few examples: Between 1985 and 1987, debt-servic- 
ing payments for 17 middle-income developing countries were approximately 
US$345 billion (principal and interest) and the capital inflows, only US$216 
billion. For sub-Saharan Africa the situation was far worse: a net capital out- 
flow of at least US$40 billion annually was reported (Chossudovsky, 1991). 
Similarly, between 1982 and 1989, Latin America sent an average of US$24 
billion per year to the rich industrialized countries in the form of debt pay- 
ments (Laxer, 1995a). All this has happened as a direct consequence of the deals 
worked out for repayment of debt by the US, the World Bank and IMF, and 
private banks with the debtor countries. These massive capital outflows not 
only produced more misery and impoverishment for the vast majority of the 
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populations of the South, but they also exacerbated the already serious debt 
crisis. 

The growing debt crisis led to a decisive policy shift at the World Bank and 
IMF. This shift had characterized policy in the 1980s and subsequently became 
an integral part of the shared vision for Third World development that the 
Western leaders, as mentioned above, adopted from 1989 onward. The IMF- 
World Bank-sponsored macroeconomic stabilization and structural adjust- 
ment program (SAP) is an integral part of this vision. 

What exactly is this IMF-sponsored framework and what is it supposed to 
accomplish? What are the real economic, social, and political consequences of 
its application in 70 or so different countries? The adoption of this program is 
explicitly tied into debt conditionality. In this context, it constitutes a powerful 
instrument of economic restructuring that adversely affects the livelihood of 
hundreds of millions of people. 


Structural Adjustment: Two Phased Model 


Structural adjustment invariably consists of two distinct phases. Short-term mac- 
roeconomic stabilization (implying devaluation, price liberalization and fiscal 
austerity) is usually followed by the implementation of a number of more fun- 
damental (and so-called necessary) structural reforms. (Chossudovsky, 1991, p. 
2029) 


The short-term phase, concerned as it is with macroeconomic stabilization, has 
four components as follows: 


1. Devaluation and unification of the exchange rate and the elimination of exchange 
controls and multiple exchange rates. 

2. Curtailment of government expenditures in view of [sic] alleviating the budget deficit 
by resorting, if necessary, to the dismissal of public employees and drastic cuts in social 
sector programs. 

3. Market liberalization within the national economy implying inter alia the elimination of 
subsidies and/or price controls. 

4. Compression of real earnings through the deindexation of wages and the liberalization 
of the labor market. Whereas in most Third World countries wages are as much as forty 
times lower than in the advanced capitalist countries, domestic commodity prices are 
pushed up to (and in some cases above) their world market level. (Chossudovsky, 1991, 
P2029) 


Adoption of these measures is a condition for the granting of bridge financ- 
ing by the IMF and the rescheduling of external debt payments by the World 
Bank. 

As to the second phase, the “necessary reforms” are often supported by the 
World Bank structural adjustment loans (SALs) and sector adjustment loans 
(SECALs). This package includes broadly the following: 


1. Liberalization of trade and elimination of protective tariff barriers to “make domestic 
industry more competitive.” In reality, the liberalization of trade leads to the collapse 
of industrial production geared towards the internal market and the disengagement of 
real productive capital. 

2. Liberalization of the banking system and the privatization of state development banks 
in agriculture and industry. The central bank loses control over monetary policy: 
interest rates are determined in the free market by the commercial banks. 

3. Privatization of agricultural land through the issuing of land titles to farmers. This 
process supported by World bank SECAL in agriculture is conducive to the forfeiture 
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and/or mortgaging of land by small farmers, the growth of the agro-business sector, 
and the formation of a class of landless seasonal workers... 

4. The streamlining of the state sector in view of eliminating “unproductive” expendi- 
tures, the introduction of cost recovery schemes in state programmes and the reor- 
ganization of state enterprises. These measures are marked by a massive dismissal of 
public employees. The process of streamlining invariably precedes the full-fledged 
privatization of public enterprises. 

5. Privatization of the state enterprises including commercial, financial and industrial 
enterprises. The mechanics of privatisation differs [sic] widely. For highly indebted 
countries, it is often tied to the renegotiation of the country’s external debt and the sale 
of the assets of public enterprises to foreign capital in exchange for debt. Foreign capital 
thereby obtains control over state enterprises with a minimal amount of actual invest- 
ment... In this context, the structural adjustment programme also constitutes a means 
for taking over the real assets of debtor countries.... 

6. The privatization of social programmes including health and education based on 
principles of cost recovery and the withdrawal of the state from social sector programmes 
[emphasis added]. 

7. Tax reform invariably including the introduction of a value added or sales tax and 
changes in the structure and direct taxation invariably implying a greater tax burden 
for the middle income groups. Included in the World Bank framework is the registra- 
tion of small agricultural producers and units of the informal urban sector (i.e., the 
formalisation of the informal sector). 

8. The development of poverty alleviation schemes. A social development fund is created 
to deal with the “social consequences” of structural adjustment. The poor are defined 
in this framework as “target groups.” (Chossudovsky, 1991, pp. 2529-2531) 


The all-encompassing and market-centered nature of these reforms not- 
withstanding, there is overwhelming evidence in the literature of their failure 
either to increase the rate of economic growth or to reduce the rate of inflation. 
The IMF’s own research department is unable to refute the evidence that its 
economic medicine is not working. On the contrary, there is mounting 
evidence that it contributes to mass poverty, increases indebtedness, produces 
economic disarray, destroys the endogenous basis of economic development 
thus deepening dependence, and generates fundamental dislocations in the 
structure of the state (Bienefeld, 1995; Chossudovsky, 1991; Laxer, 1995a, 
1995b; Schmitz, 1995). 

These policies or programs constitute a powerful tool of economic and 
political restructuring that has further entrenched the process of accelerated 
global impoverishment, underway since the early 1980s. As a result, debtor 
nations lose national sovereignty and control over fiscal and monetary policy. 
State institutions, particularly in the social sector, are undone, whereas others 
(i.e., the repressive state apparatuses) dealing with social unrest and political 
dissent and instability win prominence. In effect, a parallel government that 
bypasses civil society is established by the international financial institutions 
with the cooperation of domestic elites. Intended or not, such restructuring has 
profoundly disturbing consequences. The social and institutional bases for 
establishing and exercising popular democratic control over state policies and 
instruments related to development policies and strategies, especially those 
with emancipatory and socially transformative potential, are systematically 
eroded and weakened if not irreparably damaged. 

Because of their economic clout and success in reordering both the class 
relations in favor of capital and the propertied classes and the relative power of 
different branches of the state in Third World societies, the IFIs have emerged 
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as powerful actors in the political economies of these nation states. Govern- 
ments that do not conform to the IMF’s program targets, for instance, are 
blacklisted. When a country is blacklisted, investment and technology transfers 
are frozen, and export and import credits are often blocked. This encroaches on 
the normal conduct of international trade, the importance of which has grown 
even greater with the adoption of the policy package of export-led economic 
growth under the IMF/World Bank tutelage. 

What do all these changes add up to in terms of the state-market rela- 
tionship? How exactly do these forces of and for globalization and market 
liberalization impinge on the structure and future of the nation state and 
popular democracy? On the availability of, and access to, social services and 
the public provision of education in the societies of the Third World? Below I 
briefly turn to these questions. 


Neoliberalism: Toward Remantling the State 
As Graf (1995) points out, in the Third World the neoliberal 


projects of globalization are experienced as the simultaneous processes of selec- 
tively dismantling all or part of certain institutions and functions of the state and 
internationalizing the political economy. But although all this dismantling and 
internationalization are accomplished more or less explicitly, the neoliberal 
project implicitly proceeds to remantle the state, as it were, in order to ensure its 
own realization. For instance, the institutions of the peripheral state ... that 
promote debt management, accumulation, structural adjustment, and surplus 
extraction have expanded considerably in recent years, while those concerned 
with popular rights and needs have clearly contracted. In addition to the 
military, the winners include state executive(s) ... bureaucracies, and depart- 
ments of trade and finance, while ministries of health or labor and welfare 
institutions have atrophied. (pp. 148-149) 


Insensitive to historical specificities and variations across societies, 
neoliberal remantling of the Third World state has been underway for a while. 
What specific changes has it wrought? Graf (1995) offers several propositions 
that sketch out the direction: 


Markets, in a general and profound way, need states. 

Markets in the Third World must be established for the most part with state power. 

The local state therefore becomes, more than hitherto, a law-and-order state. 

The neoliberal insistence on free trade, in particular, ensures the need for, not the 

rolling back of, strong state authority. 

5. Neo-liberal solutions simultaneously create the need for a strong state while crippling 
the capacities that the state needs for carrying out these solutions. 

6. Theneoliberal project aims directly at discrediting and selectively dismantling the state 

in the Third World. (pp. 149-153) 


Spe ogee ed 


It follows from the above survey that the current neoliberal transformations 
of Third World political economies are having three major effects. First, the 
changes “depoliticize” the national economic development projects in 
developing countries and place them out of reach of the popular will of their 
citizens. The purpose of SAP’s conditions, after all, is to “free” from political 
intervention the vast arena of economic activity and power and to shrink the 
public sphere, not to encourage its democratic expansion. This amounts to 
rolling back the hard-won popular sovereignty of the peoples at the periphery 
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of the world system and, therefore, of democracy itself. At best, a formal liberal 
variant of democracy is what is envisaged. Such a democracy accommodates, 
first and foremost, the rights of domestic and transnational capital to operate 
freely across the economic terrain, or at least it is institutionally unable to 
intervene in, and exercise control over, that capital in the interest of the national 
community. Second, the neoliberal transformations remantle the state so as to 
restrict its functions to what the World Bank and such agencies prefer to see as 
merely problems of governance. The economic agenda is already defined and 
determined more or less externally by experts and agencies within the 
premises of economic globalization, the role of the state is to see that this 
agenda is carried out without courting excessive social unrest or political 
instability. On the social side, the state’s essential role is limited to mitigation of 
the worst personal and social effects of the deepening class and power 
cleavages and antagonisms that are exacerbated by the neoliberal economic 
development agenda. Hence we see the creation of the “social safety net” fund 
and programs for the victims of the agenda’s ugly but inevitable outcomes. 
Governance in this context of the reconfigured state comes to mean manage- 
ment by experts. This refers to the state’s capacity to “successfully manage the 
prevailing capitalist economy of globalization, and notably to manage the 
resulting social tensions in such a way that the lid does not blow off and 
threaten the entire elite development regime of accumulation and legiti- 
mation” (Schmitz, 1995, p. 67). What is in the cards, at best, is the development 
of low-intensity democracy regimes. But the question is: will it work? Available 
evidence from Latin America to Africa suggests that it does not work. 
Adekanye (1995) insists that, 


In a majority of the cases, SAPs have such a destabilizing effect on the govern- 
ments concerned that the immediate reaction of most political leaders is to try to 
bolster their position through recourse to increased, rather than reduced, author- 
itarianism and militarization. The democratization upsurge on the continent 
(African) can be more accurately conceptualized as a continuation of the long- 
standing democratic struggle against the authoritarian state, which goes back to 
the anti-colonial times, or as a resistance to the new pauperizing conditions and 
problems generated by structural adjustment; or, most likely of all, the result of 
both. (p. 356) 


Thus the assertions about democratization spreading as economic 
globalization paces ahead may be just that; they invite skepticism, not celebra- 
tion. The third purpose of the neoliberal transformations is to weaken the 
sovereignty of the nation state and disarm it as an effective vehicle of social and 
economic development following an agenda constructed by national com- 
munities through democratic and open debate. To the extent that globalization 
alienates domestic capitalist classes from the national civil society and erodes 
state sovereignty, and there is considerable evidence that it does just that, it 
weakens the preconditions for the necessary link between capitalism and de- 
mocracy (Bienefeld, 1995). It may even threaten the viability of the multiethnic, 
multilingual, postcolonial nation state (Patnaik, 1995). Ironically, although 
democratization is ostensibly moving apace, is democracy itself undergoing a 
hollowing out of its substance as its social-structural base shrivels? 
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Conclusion: Whither Education 

I argue that neoliberal globalization is a class project. Its agenda includes 
transformations both in the economic and political spheres of national societies 
and in the international political economy. Decisive shifts in economic and 
political power in favor of the market (i.e., capital) accompany these transfor- 
mations. In the context of the Third World societies, with few exceptions, not 
only have the majority of the citizens suffered a loss of power vis-a-vis the 
political authority, but the popular classes, the poor in particular, have experi- 
enced intensified impoverishment. The loss of political power is the result of 
the remantling of the state in a way that insulates and buffers it from any 
pressures from below, including segments of the middle classes. The inten- 
sified impoverishment is the consequence of a policy-induced decline in real 
incomes; the deregulation of essential commodity prices; the introduction of 
indirect tax levies; and the growing privatization of health, education, and 
other social services. In the name of controlling budget deficits, the costs of 
essential social services, which the poor can ill afford to pay, have been shifted 
to users by means of user charges and cost-recovery policies. 

Specifically, how about the public provision of education? What changes 
are envisaged? Two distinct directions in which neoliberal policies for educa- 
tional provision might move are discernible. The dualization of the public 
educational system is one. This refers to two parallel educational segments that 
are created in either a single publicly funded and controlled system or a 
combination of a public and a publicly subsidized private system. Of these, one 
would be poorly funded, offering education of marginal merit to the majority. 
The other would be well funded, offering superior quality education to the 
privileged minority. The privatization of education is the other possible direc- 
tion, and this can take different forms: introducing cost-recovery policies but in 
a single public system; or combining cost-recovery with a policy that en- 
courages the growth of private educational institutions alongside the public 
system. Ostensibly, the latter may be preferable because it permits “choice.” 

Longstanding fiscal resource constraints on the states in most of these 
countries, made worse by SAP’s conditions in recent years, have generated 
new pressures for the full-blown adoption of these measures. The net effect of 
these policies, minimally, will probably be to annul whatever distributional 
potential education can have under conditions of equal access to all students, 
regardless of their class origins or family resources (Colclough, 1991; Samoff, 
1992). Cost-recovery commodifies educational goods, thereby making access 
and use heavily dependent on the ability to pay. As a consequence, equity in 
educational provision is likely to decline sharply (Colclough, 1991). The World 
Bank has been for decades the preeminent international player in shaping 
educational policies at all levels of the educational system in Third World 
societies. It actively promotes these policy options (World Bank, 1994), using 
the obvious leverage it enjoys. Privatization, commodification, and unequal 
access to education—features that already mar the educational systems in 
question—will probably accelerate. They now enjoy a neoliberal ideological 
sanction and technocratic seal of approval from the intellectual-financial com- 
plex that the World Bank has helped to spawn and nurture. 
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The neoliberal project of globalization, it seems, will close off equal access to 
education not only for the growing ranks of the extremely poor, but also for a 
substantial segment of the middle class who are involuntary victims of the 
income squeeze. The neoliberal logic and policy agenda, rhetorically at least, is 
not indifferent to the issue of educational equity. But the available evidence 
offers little assurance that equity will be realized. Could this situation produce 
a “legitimacy deficit” for the state? For education everywhere is increasingly 
seen as an entitlement of social citizenship because of its putative link to 
productivity, nor is it valued less by neoliberals. But can the state get away with 
implementing this dispensation? Can it insulate itself enough from the political 
fallout and the rage of those unhappy with the outcomes? Will it listen? The 
answer depends on the accountability of the state. 

The question of the accountability of the neoliberal state is ambiguous; 
quite possibly, in the dog days of the 20th century, the capitalist state in the 
periphery faces a neocolonial predicament. It must govern the society it is part 
of, but its policies are mandated by international forces. It must confront the 
question of legitimacy, of accountability. This brings me to Bacchus’ latest 
book, Education as and for Legitimacy (1994). Because this article was originally 
presented as a paper in a conference organized to honor Professor Bacchus for 
his life work of scholarship, it is particularly appropriate to ask if there are any 
continuities at all between the theme of his recent work, which pertains to the 
latter half of the 19th century, and the questions raised here concerning the 
state and education at the end of the 20th century. The questions about the 
legitimacy, accountability, and autonomy of the state and how they connect 
with its educational policies are enduring and perennial. Striving to address 
them by situating them in specific sociohistorical contexts allows us the oppor- 
tunity to learn some lessons from the past and explore some new possibilities 
for the future, which is altogether in tune with the theme of this issue of the 
AJER. 
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Preface’ 

ae 1980s have been called the lost decade for the development of Latin 
America.’ After high rates of growth since the 1950s, there has been a severe 
reversal in the past decade. In the 1960s the average annual growth rate of the 
Gross National Product (GNP) in the Latin American economies was 5.7%. 
During the 1970s this figure was around 5.6%, despite massive regional dif- 
ficulties stemming from the problems of the international markets caused by 
the oil crisis. In the 1980s the growth rate fell to 1.3% which, given the rapid 
increase in the population, made the actual reduction in per capita income in 
Latin America almost 9%. In Argentina this negative turn was even more 
pronounced, with per capita income falling 22%, and in Brazil the reduction 
was around 5%. In 1990 the per capita income in almost all Latin America 
countries was less than the 1980 level, with the exception of Chile and Colom- 
bia where the figures were slightly higher (Comisi6n Econémica para America 
Latina [CEPAL], 1990, 1991; World Bank, 1988). 

The impact of the oil crisis in the 1970s was aggravated by several cir- 
cumstances. First, it is important to remember the recession of 1981-1982 in the 
United States and the recession that characterized the industrial economies 
during a good part of the decade. In addition, increases in interest rates and the 
simultaneous fall in prices and demand for Latin American exports consider- 
ably worsened the region’s economic situation. The external debt crisis that 
exploded in 1982 exposed the fragile underpinnings of the recent process of 
development that had been financed by imprudent external borrowing during 
the late 1970s. This resulted in the worst economic crisis in the region since the 
1930s. This and the orthodox neoliberal policies made the increase of poverty in 
the region all the more evident. During the 1980s the per capita purchasing 
power of Argentines and Brazilians fell by about 30% and 6% respectively. At 
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the same time, levels of unemployment rose and massive reductions were 
made in social expenditures. 

More specifically, the classism and polarization of Latin American societies 
was considerably accentuated. In the metropolitan Buenos Aires of the 1980s, 
25% of the poorest households lost 15% of their income, whereas 5% of the 
richest households increased their income by almost 20%. In the metropolitan 
areas of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 25% of the poorest households lost 
almost 13% of their income, whereas 5% of the richest gained approximately 
25%. However, income losses were not experienced only by the poorest of the 
poor; 50% of households in the middle of the scale lost between 3% and 10% of 
their income (CEPAL, 1991). As a result, class structures in Latin America have 
become more polarized, with the gap between rich and poor growing wider. 
This is also true in Mexico and Chile where the ideologies of neoliberalism 
dictate the paradigms of structural adjustment. Despite the economic success of 
both Mexico and Chile, the poor are still becoming poorer and more numerous, 
while the gap between rich and poor is growing (Castafieda, 1993). 

This dualization of class structure is not exclusive to Latin America. Rather, 
it is a generalized phenomenon found in all the varieties of capitalism that are 
inspired by the recommendations of the Washington Consensus. The same 
patterns with slight variations are found in the US under Reagan and Bush, and 
in the United Kingdom under Thatcher and Major. 

In Latin America the gap between the rich and the poor has grown dramati- 
cally in the past 10 years. Despite its many defects, the post-World War II 
interventionist state proved capable of stimulating a vigorous process of im- 
port-substitution industrialization. The number of poor in the region was 
reduced slightly through policies that gave more people access to a minimum 
level of social services including health, education, and housing. Simultaneous- 
ly, with the global demise of Keynesianism at the beginning of the 1970s, this 
inward-looking model of accumulation was exhausted. The resulting crisis led 
to adoption of the orthodox catechism promoted—not always for altruistic 
reasons—by international financial capitalists and allied classes. This situation 
translated into a stampede toward stabilization policies, structural adjustment, 
fiscal restraint, privatization, deregulation, and commercial liberalization. 
These policies were applied successfully by eager technocrats who believed 
that neoliberalism was the solution to Latin America’s problems. 

What the policies did without exception, even in the World Bank and IMF's 
so-called success stories of Mexico and Chile, was to cause a regressive trans- 
formation of class structure in Latin American societies. It is thus not surprising 
that between 1980 and 1986 the ratio between the richest 10% of households 
and the poorest 40% grew from 9:9 to 12:6 in metropolitan Buenos Aires, even 
before hyperinflation and the vicious adjustments imposed by President 
Menem. In Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo the gap grew from 21 to 26.6 during 
the same period, clearly reflecting growth of the Gini coefficients that measure 
inequality in the distribution of income (CEPAL, 1991). Detailed studies on 
Brazil show that 11% of urban households are indigent and 22.3% are poor. The 
situation in rural areas, especially in the N ortheast, is much worse (Faria, 1992). 
On the other hand, estimates of the Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) and the Centro Latinoamericano de Demografia (CELADE) indicate 
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that because there was no real per capita growth in the first half of the 1990s, 
approximately 60.5% of the population of Latin America, that is 292 million 
persons, are living below the poverty line. If this disturbing tendency persists, 
it is estimated that by the year 2000 the number of poor in Latin American will 
grow to 312 million (CEPAL, 1991). This situation is an overwhelming chal- 
lenge as much for the intellect as for the practical life of our people and 
government agendas. 

Thus to confront the regressive tendencies in the international economy and 
the debt crisis that began in 1982, the IMF, the World Bank, and the internation- 
al financial community promoted adoption of neoliberal policies of stabiliza- 
tion and structural adjustment. In most cases these policies were not only 
suggested, but ruthlessly imposed on the weak and indebted countries of Latin 
America. Economic globalization, together with the policies proposed by agen- 
cies with international financial capital, profoundly and dangerously 
weakened the autonomy and self-determination of the Latin American nations. 
However, it is important to point out that the IMF and the World Bank repre- 
sent and promote diverse yet complementary perspectives regarding the neces- 
sity to “modernize” Latin American capitalism. Whereas the IMF concentrates 
on financial flows and equilibrium of fiscal accounts, the World Bank is more 
concerned with assuring the irreversibility of certain structural reforms 
(Dehesa & Ruprah, 1985; Ferrer, 1985). Thus the short-term goals of the IMF 
policies are to reduce public expenditures and reduce or eliminate the deficit; 
apply strict monetary policies to control inflation; and maintain real interest 
rates and an “adequate” exchange rate.> The medium-term objectives of the 
World Bank revolve around an ambitious program of structural reforms that 
lead to commercial liberalization; removal of trade barriers; deregulation of 
markets; reduction of government; privatization; an end to subsidies; primacy 
of a price structure free of state intervention; and growth created by the 
dynamic of the export sector (Bitar, 1988). 

It has already been said in such supposedly innocuous sources as the docu- 
ment Convergence and Community: The Americas in 1993. A Report of the Inter- 
American Dialogue (Aspen Institute, 1992), that 


The progress towards political democracy, hemispheric integration and econom- 
ic growth will not progress unless parallel advances towards the goal of social 
justice are made. There cannot be an Inter-American community without strong 
national communities. This will stimulate the participation of all citizens in 
political life, provide a more equal distribution of economic opportunities and 
protect the rights of minorities, women, and the poor. Poverty and profound 
inequalities are interrelated problems which have been ignored for a long time. 
(p. vi) 


Clearly the fight against poverty is a wide-reaching challenge that must be 
faced without delay. 


The Troublesome Performance of the New Latin American Democracies 

The accelerated impoverishment of large segments of Latin American societies 
has serious consequences for democracy and the implementation of plans for 
economic modernization and social reform. In fact few historical antecedents 
illustrate any likelihood of consolidating democratic political regimes where 
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poverty reigns. A high general level of poverty denies the citizens of the new 
democracies access to the minimal levels of social welfare that are in some 
cases—for example, in Brazil—constitutionally guaranteed both in the spirit 
and in the letter of the law. India is only one exception. 

The problem of poverty in Latin America appears to be unsolvable given the 
onerous hegemony of neoliberal economic thought to which the ruling classes 
subscribe. Several studies have shown the dangerous contradictions that result 
from the juxtaposition of an excluding and marginalizing economic model 
against a democratic regime whose legitimacy rests on the expectations of 
political integration or effective citizenship in the masses (Boron, 1986, 1991). 
The contradiction between neoliberalism and democracy is far from a merely 
rhetorical problem. Rather, it is reflected in the great difficulties that face the 
Latin American democracies and their efforts to reconcile three fundamental 
aspects of democracy: equity, access, and representation. At the same time, 
these countries are faced with the crude realities that come from the desired 
and undesired effects of structural adjustment, especially where, almost 
without exception, the public sector is incapable of functioning at even a 
minimal level of administrative efficiency. 

When the period of democratic transition began, there was great optimism 
in Latin America. Expectations were even higher in those countries that took 
significant steps toward democratic consolidation. The external debt was a 
formidable threat, but the governments that had enthusiastically embraced the 
new democracies of Latin America still had confidence in some type of 
miraculous solution to the region’s problems. The military presence was under- 
estimated, as were the continuous pressures from the establishment and from 
many corporate structures. Similar reactions tended to underestimate how 
difficult the constitution of a new civic culture could be in societies traditionally 
dominated by various types of authoritarianism. Thus poverty did not seem to 
be a problem with potentially serious consequences. “There has always been 
poverty in Latin America” was a commonly heard phrase, in disregard that in 
this region democratic governments were isolated and short-lived exceptions 
to domination by authoritarian rule. In fact it was not until the end of the 1980s 
that almost all the countries of Latin America could boast governments elected 
by universal suffrage. It is hard to forget the images of the riots in Venezuela, 
the dangerous social instability and growing urban violence in Brazil, and the 
precarious economic stability in Argentina. The seriousness of these situations 
is highlighted by recent economic studies about poverty and marginality. The 
interminable problems and the serious social tensions resulting from the 
stabilization and structural adjustment programs put in place in the region call 
one to profound reflection on the unjustified optimism of the early 1980s. 

Studying the serious and abrupt geography of poverty in Argentina that 
occurred as a massive phenomenon in less than a decade reveals the extent of a 
process that can only have a negative impact on the consolidation of democracy 
(Boron, 1992; Gruner, 1991). Preliminary results of research in progress indicate 
that if the Argentine government abandons the neoliberal path that it has 
followed since Menem came to power, it will be forced to confront severe 
economic and political difficulties. 
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Three crucial problems stand out regarding the relationship between pover- 
ty and democracy, and each has direct consequences on the role that education 
can play in combating poverty. The first is a serious ethical issue, because the 
costs of stabilization and structural adjustment have fallen on the popular 
sectors. In spite of different styles, the basic premises of these policies have 
been similar in the different countries of Latin America: general reduction in 
social expenditures; taxation of income through increasing indirect taxes thus 
ageravating the regressive nature of existing tax structures; freezing of salaries, 
especially in the public sector; and more “flexibility” in labor markets, which is 
a euphemism for massive layoffs, unemployment, and underemployment until 
the percentage of unemployment in formal labor markets is greater than the 
percentage of employment (as in Nicaragua). The number of poor people is 
growing, poverty is reaching previously unknown levels, yet Latin American 
governments continue to demand more sacrifices from the poor (McMahon, 
1995) 

The second problem is economic. Is it necessary to force the popular sectors 
to reduce their income and patterns of consumption, as well as their expecta- 
tions for individual and collective progress, in order to achieve the goals of 
economic reform and macroeconomic rationality? One need not subscribe to a 
catastrophic vision of the world to understand that an impoverished society 
will have difficulty expanding consumption. Such a society will also face 
serious obstacles to increasing its own competitiveness in the turbulent waters 
of international markets, where other nations’ competitive advantages stem 
from higher levels of education and health, and the quality of life in the work 
force. According to The Economist (1990), the successful cases of South Korea 
and Taiwan appear to confirm that equity and rapid economic growth go hand 
in hand. China is another example. Unfortunately, the neoliberal governments 
of Latin America subscribe to a doctrine that implies that growing social ine- 
quality is a necessary incentive for increased investment and the recuperation 
of economic growth. This belief has been completely refuted by the economic 
history of the past 50 years in countries that are in the center as well as on the 
periphery. 

The third problem is related to the effects of orthodox adjustment on the 
ideological foundations of the new democracies. In Latin American societies, 
the principle of democratic legitimacy has not been as strong as in other 
regions. As recent events in Venezuela show, large segments of society have no 
great confidence in democratic regimes. At the end of Carlos Andrés Pérez’s 
term as president, almost 40% of a representative sample of the population 
expressed indifference regarding the future of the democratic regime. The 
respondents showed the same indifference regarding either the possible tri- 
umph of a rebel leader or the continued leadership of President Pérez. A related 
yet more pronounced tendency can be found during the first months of the 
presidency of Fujimori in Peru. The weakness and instability of the ideological 
foundations of democracy are a serious obstacle to its consolidation as a politi- 
cal system, especially as democracy requires a relatively high level of con- 
fidence in its administrative efficiency and a positive attitude regarding its 
capacity to represent the general interests of society. 
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Nevertheless, these dangerous tendencies will not necessarily lead to the 
collapse of democracy. The economic reductionism dominant in certain visions 
of the social sciences (on the left as well as the right) during the 1970s has been 
disproved by the permanence of Latin American democracies during the 
tumultuous 1980s. Some recent empirical research has shown convincingly 
that, at least in the short term, economic crises do not necessarily precipitate the 
disjuncture of democratic regimes (for a broader discussion of this point, see 
Torres, 1995). Furthermore, the Latin American democracies have demon- 
strated an unexpected strength. Although these observations may alleviate 
premature anxieties about the current situation, in the medium run democratic 
governments that remain indifferent to the urgent needs of the poor and to 
growing poverty may be digging their own graves. 

Western political tradition speaks with one voice on this matter: The as- 
tounding levels of poverty are incompatible with the spirit and practice of 
democracy and freedom. Plato (1963) criticized oligarchic governments of the 
polis because of the coexistence of two cities in one: The city of the poor and the 
city of the rich, “a permanent conspiracy of one against the other,” the mother 
of all the disorder that abolishes liberty (paragraphs 551.d, 552.d). Almost 2,000 
years later Rousseau theorized about the conditions that would bring about 
democracy and freedom. To achieve these objectives, he recommended the 
reduction of class differences so that society would reflect “a large measure of 
equality in rank and fortune, without which equality of rights and authority 
cannot long subsist” (1968, p. 55). 

Are Argentina, Mexico, and Brazil reaching the limits of this condition that 
the Western political arguments consider antagonistic to the functioning of 
democracy? The response is troublesome. Many are looking to education—the 
great social equalizer—for an answer to the poverty and the growing dualiza- 
tion of Latin American societies. In the following section we discuss some of the 
theories about education and poverty. 


Theories about Education and Poverty 

Liberalism and Human Capital Theory 

The euphoria of the post-World War II period fostered the spread of liberal 
options, and even more, social-democratic options as opposed to fascism and 
communism. These social-democratic concepts conveyed a vision of the world 
that placed great importance on the role of education in promoting equal 
opportunities. It is not surprising that both fascism and communism had 
proposed to reform the educational systems of the reconstructed democracies 
in Europe. Parallel and complementary economic doctrines such as the eco- 
nomic theory of Keynes paved the way to a mixed economy where the role of 
markets was counterbalanced by fiscal and monetary policies and planning. In 
the educational terrain, human capital theory helped to justify educational 
spending as part of a long-term strategy for economic growth. 

Thus planning and tremendous educational expansion in the advanced 
industrial societies played a central role in the Keynesian welfare state. This 
state, which lasted for a quarter of a century, was able effectively to neutralize 
the self-destructive tendencies of capitalist development. On the other hand, 
the end of colonialism and the emergence of the postcolonial state in Africa and 
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Asia, the presence of a widespread global surplus of capital, and—in the 
discursive arena—the diffusion of theories of modernization and human capi- 
tal all reinforced the unprecedented expansive tendencies of public education 
worldwide (Carnoy, 1977; Carnoy & Samoff, 1990; Fagerlind & Saha, 1983; 
Russell, 1989; Selowsky, 1980; Torres, 1990). 

Liberal (progressive) educators proposed the idea that educational systems 
had three main functions: moral and cognitive socialization; the acquisition of 
skills and destrezas, or training, for the workplace; and certification. These 
functions contributed to a rational assignment of resources and social mobility 
(Banks & McGee Banks, 1993; La Belle & Ward, 1994). The education of in- 
dividuals with universal cognitive skills was considered essential, and the 
functions of economic and political socialization were deemed necessary for 
the welfare of individuals, as well as for communities and societies as a whole. 

Human capital theory suggests that educational systems fulfill an important 
distributive function in preparing individuals for different roles in the social 
divisions of work and facilitating the efficient assignment of talent through 
competitive selection of the most skilled. The idea of this economic function of 
education is based on its capacity to produce human capital. Many arguments 
of neoclassical economic theory rest on the presupposition of marginal returns: 
Higher levels of education would generate higher levels of productivity in the 
work force and, consequently, greater income for the workers. Finally, the role 
of the school in political socialization is seen as indispensable for the integra- 
tion of society and social control. With the notion of social differentiation, 
ascriptive status is legitimized through academic accomplishments and con- 
verted into acquired status. 

Critics of this theory suggest that because of the social policies implemented 
by the welfare state planners, the transmission and legitimation of inequality 
may have been a latent function or unwanted consequence of schooling, result- 
ing in particular teaching practices and curricular content. For example, the 
debate in the US about tracking, or differentiated teaching-learning tracks, 
shows that school experiences vary according to the social class of students and 
that the curriculum promoted by the segregationists’ policies negatively affects 
students of color, women, immigrants, and working-class students (Oakes, 
1985). 

Many of the liberal (progressive) policies in the US had an influence in Latin 
America. One of the best examples is the War Against Poverty. Its programs 
were based on a series of assumptions that proposed that (a) the elimination of 
poverty in the US simply required helping children who were born into poor 
families to escape from their situation, assuming that it was not possible to fall 
back into poverty; (b) the main reason that children did not escape from 
poverty was that they did not acquire the basic competences and cognitive 
abilities necessary for economic and social success; and (c) the ideal, efficient 
mechanism for breaking the vicious cycle of poverty was educational reform 
based on compensatory programs for families and communities who needed 
them, thus helping them to maintain a minimum level of income (Jencks, 1972). 

Through educational planning and social engineering, the liberal- 
functionalist theories of educational reforms strengthened programs for the 
advancement of individuals and the Civil Rights movement, promoted the 
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equality of educational opportunities, and secured a better distribution of 
resources. In the US, in particular, the problem of inequality was related to the 
effects of race and ethnicity in the educational sphere. Returning to the 
functionalist theory of stratification, liberalism justified the rationality of a 
hierarchy of compensations and rejected the notion of absolute equality. Mean- 
while, paradoxically, liberalism placed equality of educational opportunity at 
the center of the civil rights movements and of the proposals to increase the 
efficient use of human resources. The defeat of the functionalist theory was a 
result of its inability to explain the lack of educational opportunities and to 
suggest plausible alternative strategies for achieving those opportunities. 


Neoconservative and Neoliberal Perspectives 

The overall disillusionment produced by the inadequacies and failures of 
North American educational liberalism led theorists toward a more pessimistic 
and neoconservative position. The recent book The Bell Curve by Herrnstein and 
Murray (1994) is a good example. On the other hand, radical critics of liberalism 
have held various positions that, even though they may be marginal and 
divided, are close to a democratic left in education (Morrow & Torres, 1995). 

The neoconservative state is an ideological response to the social welfare 
state and is a model of public policy opposed to the supposedly ideologically 
bankrupt liberalism (for a more in-depth discussion, see Torres, 1995). 

Two themes that tie together education and poverty stand out in the 
neoconservative ideological agenda, as well as in the related agenda of 
neoliberal economics. The first is the issue of minimal government, which 
considers the question of citizens’ choices about how their taxes should be 
spent in education. The model of choice, that is vouchers, implies that educa- 
tion should be submitted to market laws and mechanisms, thus limiting the 
regulation established by the state. The privatization of education appears 
simultaneously as an intent to relegitimize state actions in the provision of 
services. In addition, privatization transfers the costs of these services to users, 
borrows administrative and managerial techniques from the private sector, 
uses cost-benefit analyses and “management by objectives,” and ignores the 
bureaucratic disagreements that do not lead to any type of accountability or 
control of substantive accounts. 

Because the market and the state are no longer considered as two diametri- 
cally opposed social systems or as two moral options for the exercise of inter- 
ests and passions, all the educational programs of the welfare state that 
confront the issue of poverty are now considered part of the problem. In the 
first place, the educational programs supposedly produce dependencies, en- 
courage people to look for donations and handouts, are a disincentive to look 
for work, and discourage individual responsibility. Second, because these pro- 
grams are expensive, they contribute to the increased fiscal deficit of the state. 
Although the neoconservative solution to poverty lies in education, it is a 
certain type of education that leads to discrimination based on the role of the 
market discriminating between unequal talents. Constraints of space make it 
impossible to discuss here the enormous repercussions this has for discussions 
about multiculturalism. 
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Privatization and choice, the neoconservative solutions to the problems of 
poverty and education, lead to a dilemma. First, how can individual autonomy 
be promoted simultaneously with public obligations to defend the democratic 
pact? In the end, the defense of social spending on public obligations limits 
individual autonomy, which is the source of all solutions to social problems. A 
second contradiction, associated more with neoliberalism as a political and 
economic version and intimately linked to neoconservatism, is that between 
individual preferences and the notion of rational public or social choice. In 
capitalism there is an emphasis on the individual who orders his or her prefer- 
ences with total autonomy. Is it, then, possible to believe in the existence of a 
state where individuals and groups negotiate their autonomous preferences? In 
programs that attempt to eliminate poverty, autonomous preferences are often 
neglected as a function of a rational public choice. The programs contradict the 
philosophy of possessive and rational individualism advocated by neoconser- 
vatism, and to a certain extent by neoliberalism. A discussion of personal 
preferences linked to mechanisms of social solidarity here would lead away 
from the central objectives of this article, although such a discussion would 
open a fertile and relevant debate about the link between poverty and educa- 
tion. 


The Liberal Social Democratic Perspective 

The reception and appropriation of functionalist theories was widespread in 
the industrialized countries during the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s. In many of 
these countries there were strong political parties (importantes partidos), social 
democratic governments, powerful labor unions, and in some cases important 
communist parties. In Europe the existence of a conservative tradition in edu- 
cation and in politics facilitated the combination of progressive education (the 
“new school”), comprehensive and egalitarian secondary schools, and a higher 
education system with open admissions policies (e.g., the Open University). 
Because of this combination, the functionalist educational theory, which was 
born from the heart of liberalism, came to be associated with the radical educa- 
tional reforms promoted by social-democratic forces. This is ironic because 
labor parties and social-democratic parties were promoting policies based on 
functionalist theory from North America and on empirical analyses of social 
mobility that were part of the research on status attainment. These policies in 
turn were used to oppose the demands of the defenders of traditional elitist 
education (Morrow & Torres, 1995). 

One of the most significant examples is the case of Great Britain, where the 
roots of the sociology of education can be traced to the work of an eminent 
German sociologist who fled the persecution of the Nazis. The influential thesis 
of Marshall (1950) about the social welfare state and his questioning of the 
concept of citizenship permitted a new reconciliation of the notions of liberty 
and equality in a democratic society. These notions were also complementary 
with Mannheim’s social planning perspective (Marshall, 1950). Thus the exist- 
ence of a powerful labor movement helped place equality of educational op- 
portunities at the top of the governmental agenda while problems related to 


efficiency and waste of human resources also became central topics (Jerome & 
Halsey, 1977). 
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However, this curious amalgam of social-democratic policy, technocratic 
functionalism, and empirical educational research omitted certain central con- 
siderations. For example, it did not include the idea that schooling and society 
are greatly influenced by cultural mediations that would later be developed as 
“cultural capital” by the distinguished French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu. It 
also ignored the fact that there were serious contradictions, some the same as 
those inherent in capitalist development, embedded in the attempt to impose 
radical educational reform in an interventionist social welfare state. Thus this 
liberal social-democratic perspective on education was not able to resolve the 
troublesome relationship between poverty and education because the “policies 
based on a sociological understanding did not produce the expected results of 
removing or eliminating inequalities. On the contrary, they seemed to produce, 
with monotonous regularity, the same or similar educational results” (Boron, 
19919 pais): 


Concluding Comments: 
Eight Theses about the State, Poverty, and Education 

Poverty is affecting more and more people each day. In Latin America now “new 
poor” are joining the traditional poor: those who belong to rural, oppressed, 
marginal, or indigenous groups. The new poor include, in disproportionate 
numbers, female heads of households, street children, retired persons and 
senior citizens, and unemployed youth. All of these people have incomes that 
are irreversibly marginal, segmented, and vulnerable, especially in the context 
of peripheral capitalism. 

The problems of the quality of education, access, retention, and relevance continue 
to be central and problematic issues for education even with the deceleration of the 
growth and “massification” of educational systems. However, the problems of 
education cannot be resolved except by dealing simultaneously with the prob- 
lem of poverty and the segmentation of the Latin American societies that it is 
causing. 

A corollary to the preceding thesis argues that, contrary to the predictions of 
the World Bank, the provision of education regardless of the type or level does not 
decisively contribute to reducing poverty. High unemployment in the popular 
sectors, which also have a relatively high level of education, appears to be 
endemic to Latin America. Even if one believes that education will by definition 
reduce poverty, the next question is how to reach the more and more unreach- 
able populations. For example, how do we reach and provide educational 
services to street children in Brazil? 

The theoretical model of rational choice theory is not useful for solving the problem 
of poverty. First, promoting the equality of educational opportunities does not 
guarantee a true equality of choices. Second, it is inconceivable that poverty can 
be reduced without ameliorating the quality of education. The dilemma is the 
following: How is it possible to provide quality education to children who, 
even if they are included in the educational system, suffer from malnutrition, 
come from homes without material resources, and have serious limitations in 
terms of symbolic resources and cultural capital, especially in comparison with 
children who attend “good” schools? Furthermore, these children have limited 
existential time to progress in the educational system, because sooner or later 
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they must incorporate themselves into labor markets, nonformal or informal, 
without finishing their education. 

Third, it is not possible to make gains in the far-reaching provision of free, 
quality, and relevant education if there is no serious commitment on the part of 
the state in collaboration with the institutions of civil society. In addition, the 
state and the institutions of civil society should advocate for the continuation of 
massive, compulsory, free education in spite of the skepticism expressed by our 
third thesis. The dilemma can be rhetorically restated thus: Education cannot 
resolve the situation of poverty, and poverty continues to be an impediment to 
achieving quality education. Still, education must be provided to the largest 
number of children, adolescents, and adults as possible. Contrary to the affir- 
mations of neoliberal thinkers, education is necessary, yet insufficient for eradicat- 
ing poverty. Instead of simply educating people to be better citizens and better 
producers, it is necessary to attack the roots of the economic structures of 
capitalist societies, its relations of production, and the forms of the classist 
distribution and appropriation of surplus and profits. This is where the true 
battle against poverty should be directed. 

If the foundations of the state are altered by policies that reflect an instrumental 
rationality or by an educational system that reflects only market mechanisms, educa- 
tional budgets will be drastically affected and the causes and consequences of a general 
process of impoverishment will worsen. The notion that education can combat 
poverty (individual more than structural) was part of a project of the state 
based on a democratic pact and a consensus (e.g., the constitution, the wars 
against poverty, the extension of social services) that legitimized the liberal 
democratic state of the post-World War II period. Furthermore, from a strictly 
neoliberal perspective it is possible to question the hypothesis implicit in this 
discussion, that it is necessary to use the educational system and educational 
resources to fight poverty. After all, goes the reasoning, schools should teach 
those who have the ability to learn, and the dynamic of the market allows for 
optimal distribution of resources and a satisfactory matching of talents and 
compensation. 

A corollary to this thesis concerns the coexistence of an unstable and 
precarious democracy and of poverty, such as in the case of India and the 
experience of Brazil, leading to the phenomenon of Belindianization. Belin- 
dianization occurs when some citizens enjoy goods and services as if they lived 
in Belgium and coexist with others who suffer the hardships of life as if they 
they lived in India. The Belindianization of Latin American societies has reper- 
cussions at different levels. On one hand, there are issues of social and political 
stability at minimum levels of social welfare resulting in sporadic social 
upheaval; on the other hand, there are regional considerations. Given the 
nonhomogeneous globalization of capitalism, certain regional economies are 
temporarily or permanently disadvantaged with regard to international com- 
petition. They are also excluded from the national, regional, and international 
circuits of accumulation, production, reproduction, distribution, and consump- 
tion of goods and services. Finally, widespread Belindianization will affect the 


ethical-moral level of societies by severely challenging the principles of 
solidarity and community. 
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Legitimate consensus presupposes a sovereign and autonomous state with the 
capacity to control the variables that affect poverty, such as prices, salaries, unemploy- 
ment, inflation, health, and education. Globalization affects the autonomy of the 
state and makes the economies and governments of the Third World more 
dependent. As subordinate countries are drawn into the international capitalist 
economy and the regulations established by powerful institutions such as the 
World Bank, the IMF, and GATT (General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs), 
the accountability of the technocratic sectors that manage national processes of 
development is also affected. 

By subordinating the national state to the dynamics of the international market, the 
theory and practice of democracy as developed from the origins of the nation states in 
the 16th to 18th century are affected. The possibilities of fighting poverty with 
mechanisms other than social control, the invisible hand of the market, or 
charitable “assistentialism” are also limited. 

One of the central themes to resolve in the relationship between poverty and 
education is the need for community solidarity as opposed to the development of 
possessive individualism. Education and its role in the construction of a civic 
conscience can be crucial in helping to reduce poverty. Technical prescriptions 
for education simply seek to adapt education to the mechanisms of the market 
through individual selection. They advocate an education that helps the win- 
ners in society, for example, Reich’s (1991) highly educated symbolic analysts, 
to be more competitive and to produce a surplus that can be distributed 
through taxes. Surely the educated civic conscience would find other ways. 


Notes 

1. See Boron and Torres (1994). 

2. The 1980s are considered lost in terms of economic growth, especially with the reduction in 
the overall gross national product and growing disparities in the distribution of income. 
However, it was also during this time that certain sectors of the Latin American financial and 
industrial bourgeoisie, especially those associated with the businesses and investments of the 
Latin American states, took substantial advantage of investment contracts and state 
protection through fiscal incentives for market protection. We point this out to avoid the 
commonsense version of a systematic drop in income when in reality this drop was not 
uniform for all sectors of the Latin American populations as the use of the term lost decade 
seems to imply. Groups of the economic and political elite became much richer and 
diversified their businesses in a disproportionate way. 

3. The economic thinking about structural adjustment is diverse. It is possible to find the 
rationalist analysis of supply and demand (a synthesis between structuralism and 
post-Keynsianism), best represented by the work of the World Bank. There is also a more 
pragmatic and more radically neostructuralist approach represented by the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA). Finally, there is the so-called tendency toward 
“adjustment with a human face,” dominant in UNICEF and the Society for International 
Development. See, for example, Ffrench-Davis (1988). 
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Economic Liberalization and its Impact 
on Women and Women’s Education 


There is an ongoing debate about the probable positive and negative gender 
impact of newly introduced economic liberalization programs in several Third 
World (South) countries. In this article I discuss the implications of those 
policies on the lives and education of women. I attempt to address the social 
and economic implications of such macro economic restructuring for women in 
India. 

More empirical research needs to be done to investigate women’s education 
and employment opportunities as a result of economic restructuring. There is 
an urgent need for data about the impact of liberalization policies on women’s 
social status; access to education, training, and employment opportunities; and 
institutional protection (harassment and legislation). There are, for example, 
implications not only for countries of the South, but also in the North because 
of the effects of structural adjustment policies such as the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 


What 1s Economic Liberalization? 

Economic liberalization refers to economic and industrial restructuring along 
the lines of capitalism, in which private ownership, profitmaking, and a market 
framework regulate activity. In countries of the South it has taken the form of 
neoliberal packages of adjustment measures associated with financial support 
from International Financial Institutions (IFIs) such as the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank (WB). The current economic 
strategies attempt to combine stabilization and structural adjustment under an 
overall umbrella of liberalization. Whereas stabilization is the short term at- 
tempt to stabilize the economy in a balance of payments crisis, structural 
adjustment refers to the medium- and long-term changes in the productive 
structure that would make an economy internationally competitive. 

Evidence from Latin America, sub-Saharan Africa, and Southeast Asia 
(Bourguinon & Morrisson, 1992; Cornia, Jolly, & Stewart, 1987) indicates that 
these policies have adverse effects on the vulnerable subgroups of society, such 
as women. India has undergone changes along these lines over the past two 
decades. Although economic liberalization programs have been viewed as 
essential for economic reasons, there is much debate in India about how the 
negative impact on society, in terms of barriers to equality, can be minimized. 


Ratna Ghosh is a MacDonald professor of education at McGill University and is currently Acting 
Director of McGill International. She has published several books and journal articles on 
intercultural and international education. 
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Conceptual Framework 

Neoclassical and structuralist economic theories consider only the paid 
economy. They are not concerned with the processes by which people are 
sustained and reproduced, nor with how the labor force is brought into being 
and maintained. For example, the United Nations Development Program 
Human Development Reports emphasize consumption of food, health care, 
and education as essential inputs of productive human capacity. 

Although it is not deliberately designed to favor men, the design of econom- 
ic liberalization policies and liberating market forces considers only the 
productive economy (paid labor) and does not take into consideration the 
reproductive economy or unpaid labor. The policies and forces are, therefore, 
structurally biased against women, as it is women who undertake most of the 
unpaid work in society. 

Economic liberalization brings vitality and competition, but the profit mo- 
tive in market forces puts women in a vulnerable position. The power structure 
puts women at a disadvantage because it encourages traditional roles such as 
reproductive work—cooking and cleaning, managing households, caring and 
nurturing family members. This structure limits women’s ability to undertake 
other forms of work and skill training, and restricts the education and achieve- 
ments of girls. 

In liberal feminist theories, gender inequalities tend to be explained in terms 
of traditional attitudes and socialization. The role of the state in creating and 
reproducing gender relations through modernizing policies is ignored. Hence 
solutions are sought in terms of education and empowerment that ignore the 
position of women in relation to the national and global economy. 

Feminist critical perspectives, however, concentrate on the micro level in 
order to examine and uncover processes at the level of the family and the 
individual. Specifically, there are five concepts to consider. First, women’s 
unpaid labor is implicitly regarded in macroeconomic policy as elastic, able to 
stretch to make up for any shortfall. However, women’s unpaid labor is not 
infinitely elastic and may reach breaking point (Elson, 1993). Second, the 
problems concern the sexual division of labor and the social construction of 
male/female work and relative monetary rewards. This means that the bur- 
dens of the reproductive economy (population, health, nutrition, education, 
development of skills) fall mainly on women. Third, the family is an area of 
cooperative conflict, inequality, and mutuality where conflict and inequality 
are structured along gender lines, because women tend to make concessions for 
the good of the family. The resulting subordination of women constrains their 
choices (Sen, 1990). Fourth, relationships that are not in themselves intrinsically 
gendered nevertheless become “bearers of gender” (Whitehead, 1979). For 
example, monetary and commercial relations are not gender ascriptive, but 
gender inequality permeates the institutional structure. Similarly, education is 
no longer gender ascriptive, but inequality is obvious in educational relations. 
On the other hand, family and kin relations are gender ascriptive. 


The Situation in India 


In India the aspects of liberalization that began in the 1980s have been con- 
solidated since 1991 with the World Bank and International Monetary Fund 
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requirements for Structural Adjustment Programs (SAPs). India, which ac- 
counted for 844 million people in 1991, has vast natural resources and a large 
domestic market. It has had a market-oriented, mixed economy since achieving 
independence in 1947, low per capita income and life expectancy, high mor- 
tality rates, and an economy characterized by industrial development. Literacy 
is still low: female literacy was 32.6% in 1991. In 1991 India’s economic growth 
was 4.5%, and the rate tripled by 1994. The democratic structure makes India 
the world’s most populous democracy, giving more freedom to people but 
resulting in high income disparities. An article entitled “Now We Are on Our 
Own” (1994) reported that 40 million Indians have annual incomes of 
US$600,000 (in terms of purchasing power). In addition, 150 million people 
have incomes equivalent to US$20,000. This group of 190 million Indians offers 
a great market for consumer goods such as color televisions, electrical applian- 
ces, and cars. 

India is trying hard to provide a stable environment for foreign investment 
despite various social and political problems. Multinational corporations look 
not only for huge local markets, but also cheap production bases. Local scien- 
tific infrastructure—a large pool of educated and technically well-trained 
people—also attracts collaborative ventures. For example, India is now the 
world’s second largest computer software exporter, and the stock market index 
has risen by 100% since 1991. 


Women’s Status 

A number of constitutional provisions relate to the rights and status of women. 
These include equality provisions, health services, maternity care and benefits, 
employment protection regulations, and equal pay for women. Since India’s 
independence, education has been an essential component of national develop- 
ment. 

Evidence suggests that although widespread changes in women’s position 
(especially in higher education) have taken place since independence in 1947, 
inequality in education and employment is still pervasive. As in many other 
Asian countries, there is a strong preference for boys over girls. Although there 
are no visible constraints, social norms, role conflict, and discrimination in the 
home and employment (often subtle) prevent equality of opportunity to 
women and girls. Modernization creates conflict and commodification lowers 
the value of women, which results in female infanticide, increased dowries 
(forbidden by the constitution), and trafficking in women. 


The Impact of Structural Changes on the Lives and Education of Women 

A considerable amount of literature examines economic liberalization policies 
in some developing countries from a gender perspective, but not in relation to 
education. Most studies are at the broad societal (macro) level (Elson 1991; 
Moser, 1989; Palmer, 1988, 1991). There is general agreement in the literature 
that although there are increased job opportunities due to the feminization of 
the work force, during the liberalization period it is women who bear the cost 
of the transition. The dominance of market processes undervalues anything 
that is not directly calculable in terms of money. 
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Evidence from countries that have had structural adjustment policies for 
some time (Bourguinon & Morrisson, 1992; Cornia et al., 1987) indicates that 
several policy elements affect women and education. I discuss five of these 
elements below. 

A sharp reduction of budget/fiscal deficit. This requires a reduction of subsidies 
for activities not valued by the market, leading to cutbacks in formal sector jobs, 
especially in the short run. The result, first of all, is a decline in the waged 
employment of male members and feminization of the work force leading to a 
decline in total household income and a double burden of work for women. 
Second, restructuring the public service transfers work from the paid to the 
unpaid economy. For example, cutbacks in health and education shift the 
burden of health care and pre-elementary education to the community and 
household. Recent research done in Zambia, for example, indicates that women 
could not “afford” to be ill because of the time they spent caring for other 
household members. Thus the social obligations of women constrain and 
sharply reduce their ability and availability to undertake education, training, 
and other forms of work. Overwork for mothers restricts the educational 
achievement of their children, particularly of girls, because they have to help 
with household activities and earn more income. The overall effect on women 
has implications for the production and maintenance of human resources 
(children), and the intrinsic value of human resource development is ignored. 

Third, in education budget cuts translate into fewer resources. This results 
in differential access to opportunities, which in itself affects the quality of 
education. In addition, teachers’ salaries are further reduced. Recent policy 
trends in India show that budget allocations to education have decreased. This 
is conspicuous in the reduction of the education budget by almost 50% from 
7.86% in the First Plan (1951-1952 to 1955-1956) to 3.5% in the Seventh Plan 
(1985-1986 to 1989-1990). In fact, after Bangladesh, India ranks among the 
lowest in the funds it allots for education as a percentage of the GNP (115th in 
the world, UNDP, 1993). More importantly, the percentage allocated for 
elementary education in the overall education budget has decreased from 56% 
in the First Plan to 29%. This affects girls more seriously than boys because girls 
decrease in number at the higher levels of education. 

Over a 33-year period (1950-1951 to 1987-1988), the number of primary 
schools increased by two and a half times, whereas other educational institu- 
tions increased in number by nearly 10 times. Of the 543,677 primary schools, 
2,628 functioned without a teacher and as many as 148,033 had only one 
teacher. Nearly one third of the total number of primary schools had only two 
teachers each (Jolly, 1992). With the implementation of SAPs, these trends may 
increase, thereby widening the socioeconomic gap and negatively affecting 
both the quality and the quantity (measured in human and physical resources) 
of education. Scarce resources result in less education for women because of the 
focus on the education of male children. 

Opening domestic markets to competition. The role of education is reduced in 
favor of market prices because competition turns education into a consumer 
item. Competition inherently favors men who are socialized to the required 
behavior. Although a market-oriented approach opens opportunities for 
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women, it also tends to make new demands on women and to increase their 
work. Increasing stress and greater independence for women have resulted in 
rising divorce rates and have implications for children’s education. 

The “magic of the market” also leads to a sharp increase in consumerism. In 
addition, Western values and norms conveyed through the media are redefin- 
ing what is “desirable” in women, resulting in a huge increase in cosmetic-re- 
lated production and business. The emphasis with respect to the means of 
achieving success is on physical rather than educational standards. 

Privatization. Privatization typically reduces the individual social rights of 
employees (also because employment shifts from the formal to the informal 
sector), and certainly reduces the collective rights of citizens because of reduc- 
tions in social services such as education. Privatization reduces women’s social 
as well as institutional protection, due to the withdrawal of government inter- 
vention, thus allowing unbridled profit to prevail as the driving motive. The 
privatization of education polarizes groups because it favors money over merit. 
It is particularly disadvantageous to females because the costs involved result 
in restricted opportunities, more emphasis on traditional roles for women, and 
segregation in education. The use of capitation fees, for example, for profes- 
sional colleges has tremendous implications for women’s professional training 
in India. 

Devaluation of the national currency. Inflation and devaluation of the national 
currency (usually a component of economic restructuring) results in rising 
prices, especially for food, making daily living more difficult for the majority of 
women. The distribution system puts pressure on the availability of food in 
households. High prices affect the nutritional levels of people, especially 
women who keep the worst for themselves and their daughters. Increases in 
food prices also result in added pressure on women as they spend more time 
shopping for lower prices. Economy in the preparation of food requires more 
labor because it is cheaper to make food (such as bread) than to buy ready- 
made foods. 

In terms of education, an increase in school fees means that girls tend to 
drop out in greater numbers and join the labor force, paid or unpaid. 

Global economy. Finally, greater economic integration of the global economy 
is changing the structure and conditions of employment. In India there is 
increased reliance on part-time, nonunionized labor. There are significant shifts 
in the occupational composition of employment across all sectors of the 
economy, especially in professional, technical, clerical, and other specialized 
occupations. The use of more technology puts women at a disadvantage be- 
cause they are least likely to be technologically literate. Moreover, the 
globalization of commodity trade and the emergence of new technologies such 
as biotechnologies are likely to affect the women’s lives more than they do 
men’s. 


Conclusion 

The combination of measures involved in liberalization has specific effects on 
women in particular, because the dominance of market processes undervalues 
anything that is not directly calculable in terms of money. Two immediate 
educational outcomes of economic liberalization are privatization and budget 
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cutbacks, both of which affect women more than men because they result in 
differential access to education as well as affecting the quality of education. 
Overall, the effects of such policies on women’s roles are said to lead to 
increased demands on women’s already overstretched time and have adverse 
effects on women’s nutrition and health, education and training opportunities 
(Commonwealth Secretariat, 1989). 
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Crisis, Triumphalism, Research, Loss of Vision 


At present the starting point for aid to African education is a pervasive sense of 
crisis. Education in Africa at all levels and in all its forms is in dire straits. Few 
observers disagree that, with rare exceptions, both schools and learning have 
deteriorated, and the situation is continuing to worsen. Recently completed 
education sector studies’ reflect both critique and lament. 


The universities of Africa are in crisis. Enrollments rise as capacities for govern- 
ment support decline. Talented staff are abandoning the campuses, libraries are 
outdated, research output is dropping, students are protesting overcrowded and 
inhospitable conditions, and educational quality is deteriorating. The need for 
action is urgent. (Serageldin, 1992, p. vii) 


The quality of primary education is at present unacceptably low.... The physical 
conditions of most schools are unacceptably poor. (DANIDA, 1993, p. 1) 


Great shortages of qualified and trained teachers ... a generally poor and non- 
stimulating learning environment. (DANIDA, 1991, p. 4) 


Not only is there crisis, but national authorities, these studies assert, are 
unable to deal with it effectively. 


Most of the Sahelian countries do not have qualified personnel or adequate 
facilities for planning, administration and management of basic Education. 
Where these facilities exist, rational working methods for the release of viable 
statistics and data on education are inexistent. Up to date, none of the member 
States is capable of correctly planning and evaluating its basic education 
programmes. (UNESCO, 1992, p. 12) 


From the early days of Africa’s independence to the end of this century, 
Africa’s leaders have seen education as a powerful, often the most important, 
vehicle for social transformation (for an early and a more recent example, see 
Nyerere, 1967, and Government of Namibia, 1993). But the expected rapid 
postcolonial social transformation and improved standard of living have yet to 
materialize in most countries. Even worse, the education systems that were to 
initiate and sustain that transformation by developing new skills and tech- 
nologies, innovative ideas, and enduring new values in practice most often still 
do not reach all of the school age population and are unable to provide suffi- 
cient schools, teachers, and textbooks for those they do reach. 
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Senior Adviser to the Working Group on Education Sector Analysis of the Association for the 
Development of African Education. His recent research has focused on foreign assistance to 
African education and on the education policy process in South Africa. 
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Where schools are failing and the demand for more and better schools far 
exceeds available resources, the common recourse is to foreign assistance. 
Indeed, in many African countries it is assumed that education initiatives and 
reforms, even building new schools and rehabilitating those damaged by wind 
and rain, require external aid. In some countries foreign funding supports 
recurrent education expenditures as well, for example, students’ workbooks, 
texts, and other instructional materials, and inservice teacher education. 

Times have changed. Recourse to foreign assistance in the 1960s was 
generally optimistic, both about what education could accomplish and about 
the positive role of external aid. By the 1990s, however, pessimism had sup- 
planted the earlier optimism. As I note, schools are widely perceived to be 
failing. With adequate funds their major problems might be addressed, but 
with few exceptions the expectations about what education could achieve have 
sharply declined. Similarly, while the older rhetoric remained, few in Africa 
genuinely regarded foreign aid as a partnership for progress. Although 
regarded by a few radicals as limited reparations, aid was largely seen as 
charity provided by affluent countries to impoverished Africa. Although aid 
was important, even essential, and may have contributed to a national develop- 
ment strategy, it did not represent cooperation among essentially equal 
partners. All involved understand that aid both manifests and entrenches 
dependence. 

At the same time as African education has become increasingly reliant on 
foreign funding, there have been fundamental changes in the world system. 
Especially dramatic have been the arrogant triumphalism and expanded roles 
for international financial institutions. As the World Bank becomes a source of 
advice as well as funds, it also becomes both a consumer and an initiator of 
research. Studies of African education and those who conduct them, indeed 
social science research more generally, thereby function to disseminate a par- 
ticular understanding of development, which in turn undermines the optimis- 
tic vision of education and its role as articulated in Africa over the past three 
decades. To explore the interconnections of this educational crisis, aid depend- 
ence, an ideology of triumphalism, a particular policy role for education re- 
search, and a loss of vision, let us begin by considering briefly the common 
perception of the current African condition. Then, we turn to the global restruc- 
turing and its consequences for African education and development. Earlier 


versions of parts of the argument developed here appeared in Samoff (1993, 
1995a). 


The African Condition 
The picture—widely displayed, only sometimes sympathetically—is bleak. 


Like the televised images of starving Somalis, emaciation is the African condi- 
tion. 


The number of Africans enduring absolute poverty grew by almost two-thirds in 
the first half of the 1980s to constitute more than half of the population... Per 
capita agricultural output has stagnated or declined. Industrial output has fallen. 
Deforestation and desertification have reduced the productive land area. Rising 
food imports, declining terms of trade, and capital flight have produced a mas- 
sive jump in the external debt, which in 1990 was roughly equivalent to the 
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sub-Saharan countries’ gross national product and required half of all export 
earnings to service.... Drastic reductions in social expenditures since 1980 have 
made everyday life for many a constant struggle. ... budgetary cutbacks and 
declining incomes in the 1980s devastated many educational institutions, raised 
infant mortality rates, and worsened nutritional levels.... most Africans in 1991 
were as poor or poorer than at independence three decades earlier. (Sandbrook, 
1993, p. 5-6) 


In living standards, Africa is falling farther behind the rest of the world. It is now 
the only continent where most poor people are getting still poorer and where 
health and education are deteriorating.... More than four million children born 
this year will die before the age of five. Nearly one-third of children are severely 
malnourished. One in three goes without primary school education. (Darnton, 
1994) 


How can this horror be explained? From the perspective of major 
spokespersons or agencies of the advanced industrialized states, the crisis is 
attributable to deficiencies in African countries. For example, according to the 
World Bank (1994a), poor policies were the primary cause of the 15% fall in 
Africa’s GDP per capita between 1977 an 1985. Even those countries that have 
done relatively better can expect poverty to persist for the indefinite future. 
“Countries that have come the furthest in implementing good policies par- 
ticularly good macroeconomic policies have enjoyed a resurgence of growth” 
(Bruno, 1994, p. xi). But the level of per capita growth, even among the coun- 
tries that have adjusted best, is still below what is needed for rapid poverty 
reduction. 

What, then, is to be done? Based on the foregoing perspective, the solution 
lies in following the advice of those who know best, most of whom turn out te 
be lighter skinned and living farther north, and many employed by the World 
Bank and other institutions that provide development assistance. Sometimes 
the outsiders themselves need to make the important decisions as “some states 
are not yet fit to govern themselves” (Johnson, 1993). 

However, an alternative understanding of the African condition requires a 
firm sense of context as the links among aid, education, and development are 
explored. Necessarily, the setting for this discussion includes the persistence of 
poverty in many South regions, the triumphalist orientation of most of the 
more affluent countries, especially the United States, and the altered roles of 
major organizations in the United Nations system. 


Global Restructuring 

Several changes at the global level significantly affect Africa and the Third 
World generally and—more to our point here—contribute to the transforma- 
tion of the education policymaking process. As noted by several analysts, 
despite political aspirations for national autonomy, major education develop- 
ments over this century have a strikingly international character. But the world 
has, of course, changed. Because this is not the place for a capsule world 
history, I limit myself to a schematic outline of what I take to be the most 
important of those changes, drawing comparisons with the developmental 
optimism of the 1950s and early 1960s. 
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Socialist Disarray and US Triumphalism 

Not so long ago, alternative strategies of development featured prominently in 
university course catalogues and internationalist bookshops. Currently, how- 
ever, that notion of alternative approaches and the scholars who employ it have 
become anachronisms, heirlooms that may be interesting but are no longer 
considered to have much utility. 

The 1992 US presidential election was instructive in that it highlighted the 
many themes on which the candidates agreed. “We've won,” the then presi- 
dent of the US regularly reminded his audiences during the national electoral 
campaign. Not only have we won, he insisted, but we are the standard against 
which others measure themselves. The we, of course referred to “true 
Americans,” what US politicians like to describe as the “patriotic, God-fearing, 
loyal citizens of this country.” Mostly very white or at least thoroughly assimi- 
lated, this we is counterposed to a poorer and generally darker skinned other, 
some of whom live next door. In the early 1990s, perhaps the most visible of the 
other lived in Europe, the pitiable but not unsympathetic victims of communist 
rule. But the most extreme other—the measure of the unchanging “primitive,” 
the disease, the disarray, the disorder, the decay to be avoided—were African. 
It was there that one found evidence of decivilization, regression toward “bar- 
barity.”” That other is not white. 

In its early stages this triumphalism is seemingly boundless. The 
precipitous dissolution of communist rule is interpreted as the inevitable vic- 
tory of the US over the USSR, capitalism over socialism, the market over 
planning, indeed good over evil. Capitalism prevailed because it is inherently 
better. What better proof could there be than its unequivocal victory? Every- 
thing that can be linked to socialism, however tenuous the link, is clearly 
flawed precisely because of that link. The arrogance of US triumphalism is 
palpable and unceasing. “We’re the only country complicated enough, sophis- 
ticated enough, big enough to lead the human race” (Gingrich, 1995a; 1995b). 

There is a grand and instructive irony in a triumphalism that is politically 
and ideologically centered in the US. As Przeworski (1992) puts it, 


Neoliberal ideology, emanating from the United States and various multination- 
al agencies, claims that the choice is obvious: there is only one path to develop- 
ment, and it must be followed.... Yet if a Martian were asked to pick the most 
efficient and humane economic systems on earth, it would certainly not choose 
the countries that rely most on markets. The United States is a stagnant economy 
in which real wages have been constant for more than a decade and the real 
income of the poorer 40% of the population has declined. It is an inhumane 
society in which 11.5% of the population some 28 million people, including 20% 
of the children lives in poverty. It is the oldest democracy on earth, but has one of 
the lowest voter-participation rates in the democratic world, and the highest per 
capita prison population in the world. (p. 46) 


Where socialism can provide neither useful ideas nor instructive experi- 
ences and where only one strategy of development is worth considering, the 
lessons are clear. Third World poverty is a Third World phenomenon. Contem- 
porary Africa makes that especially apparent. Africa and Africans are poor 
because their governments have made a mess of things. Poor policies and 
failures of governance have turned the hope, even promise, of decolonization 
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into the corruption and misery of the century’s end. Rwanda, where slaughter 
and destruction are popularly perceived as the ugly but not unnatural conse- 
quences of tribal conflict, is the archetype rather than an aberration. 

This triumphalism has at least two powerful consequences for the rela- 
tionship between aid and education, especially the policy process. Those who 
have triumphed need no longer listen. Because they know what is right, and 
because it is their power, rather than negotiation, that secures their interests, 
they can instruct rather than learn. As well, because the triumph proves the 
“correctness” of their perspective, they need not feel reticent or guilty about 
telling others what to do. 


Reorientation of United Nations Organizations 

During this period, key United Nations organizations have also changed roles. 
In the post-World War II mood of reconstruction, education was understood as 
the principal vehicle for remaking the world. Capitalists and socialists agreed. 
Education had to be central to rebuilding and social transformation, whether in 
the countries shattered by war or in those recently decolonized, or where 
socialism was to become the ideal to be achieved and the engine of develop- 
ment. In many minds there really was no alternative. Education was an essen- 
tial antidote to the horrors of the experiences of the recent past, the Holocaust, 
trench warfare, and nuclear devastation. 

Countries were policymaking domains and educators were to be the critical 
education policymakers. The newly fashioned international system had a dis- 
tinctly developmental thrust. International economic organizations were to 
stabilize currency flows and thus both international trade and national growth, 
and they were to support the reconstruction and development of Europe. 
Special United Nations councils were charged with economic and social devel- 
opment and with overseeing what were increasingly clearly the final days of 
the colonial system. For education, science, and culture, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) was to provide 
technical expertise and assistance. As well, UNESCO was structured to be 
responsive to its member states, less constrained by the major power vetoes of 
the Security Council and the rich-country dominance of the financial organiza- 
tions. All this was especially apparent in the optimism that greeted African 
independence in the 1950s and 1960s. 

As this century is about to end, much has changed. Whereas 30 years ago it 
was powerful nations that sought to impose the will of the international system 
on former colonies, by the 1990s the international financial institutions had 
become the principal enforcers of global dictates. With surprising speed, sfruc- 
tural adjustment became both the description and the content of this externally 
imposed control. Effectively, structural adjustment offered access to capital in 
exchange for the adoption of externally specified national policies and the 
surrender of some national autonomy. For impoverished countries and dys- 
functional economies, structural adjustment was stick as well as carrot. 

At the same time the international financial institutions also began trans- 
forming themselves into development advisory services. To some extent they 
had always done that for the more affluent countries of the North. By the 1990s, 
however, they sought increasingly to play that role for the poor countries of the 
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South. In the process the funding organizations—not only the World Bank and 
the national development aid agencies, but also the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme—effectively eclipsed the technical assistance institutions like 
UNESCO. This is not the place to review or debate what has happened to 
UNESCO, but it is striking that the UN organization perhaps most directly 
responsive to the majority of its members is regarded by much of the world as 
less able to provide effective education advisory services than the World Bank. 


Modernization 

During this period exciting debates about alternative paths to development 
have been replaced by a heavy developmental orthodoxy and resurrected 
modernization. 


Weare witnessing today a revival of colonialism, albeit in a new form.... There is 
a moral issue here: the civilized world has a mission to go out to these desperate 
places and govern.... The only satisfaction will be unspoken gratitude of millions 
of misgoverned or ungoverned people who will find in this altruistic revival of 
colonialism the only way out of their present intractable miseries. (Johnson, 1993, 
pp. 23, 44) 


Although several prominent orators have offered eulogies for the analytic 
orientation commonly termed modernization, and although some of its 
proponents are now less extravagant and arrogant and more cautious, even 
defensive, in their claims, the reports of its passing have remained premature. 
Its theoretical precepts have proved to be strikingly durable. This ideology has 
several major components. 

The initial—and generally unstated and undefended—premise of the ideol- 
ogy of modernization locates the sources and causes of Africa’s problems in 
Africa.* Contemporary poverty, for example, is to be explained in terms of the 
distant past (an historical legacy of rudimentary technology and small-scale 
societies), or the climate (the abundant tropical bounty stimulates neither hard 
work nor invention), or the missing factor(s) of production (insufficient capi- 
tal/technology/skills to develop local resources fully), or early socialization 
(maternal dependence, subjugation of self to group), or attitudinal orientation 
(a stoic passivity, even fatalistic submissiveness, in the face of adversity), or 
psychosocial mindset (low need for achievement), or inefficiency and corrup- 
tion, or some variant or combination of these themes. 

Second, in the ideology of modernization, development is largely a techni- 
cal-administrative process. In this understanding, development is fostered by 
rationalizing the use of scarce resources, supplying requisite capital, skills, and 
technology at critical junctures, and using state power to reward those who 
engage in desired behaviors. Reliably applying knowledge and manipulating 
inputs is deemed to require well-oiled machinery and smoothly meshing gears 
or, in the parlance of politics, relative stability and manageable conflict. On the 
other hand, society-wide popular mobilization and the sharp clash of compet- 
ing programs, the energetic confrontation of incompatible interests, or conflict 
among antagonistic classes are neither required nor welcome. 

Third, the managers of this technical-administrative process are expected to 
bea modernizing middle class.° Only this class, imbued through its education 
with the requisite skills and socialized to value individual economic and social 
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mobility, can shoulder the burden of national reform. Acting in its own inter- 
ests, it can initiate, and more important, manage broad social transformation. 
The elites of the old order lack the combination of competence, vision, and 
drive necessary for the construction of a new order. Peasant political mobi- 
lizers, trade union militants, radical critics of imperialism and 
neocolonialism—like politics in general—are all regarded as obstacles to 
progress. 

From these two tenets comes a fourth theme: the preferred political form is 
liberal democracy in which citizen participation is indirect and limited and 
expertise reigns supreme. Unlike other societies where education is much more 
widespread and where groups critical of public policy can advance their own 
experts, the base of education in most of Africa is narrow. In Africa, then, to 
favor expertise is to exclude the masses from serious policy debate and 
decisionmaking. As Fanon (1963) perceptively predicted, however, where the 
new postcolonial African leadership failed to become a modernizing middle 
class, authoritarian rule would prevail over pluralistic politics. In practice only 
a few efforts to maintain liberal democracy in Africa have survived. Elsewhere 
it decayed as the postcolonial leadership thought they no longer needed it, or it 
crumbled as its facade of participation failed to generate the political legitimacy 
necessary to sustain it. In other cases it succumbed to those who proclaimed the 
necessity of centralized direction and control as they discarded the constitution 
and seized power. 

Empowerment, democratic participation, and collective liberation have for 
the most part been regarded as inimical to the agenda of modernization, at least 
in the short term. With changing circumstances, however, the practical benefits 
of democratic practices now seem to outweigh their increased burden on 
African governments, at least for some modernization advocates. Despite being 
shaken by theoretical and empirical critiques, modernization has proved 
resilient and durable. 

As during the earlier bloom of modernization, explanations for poverty in 
Africa still focus on factors of production, ethos, mindset, cultural values, and 
the like. The causes for Africa’s poverty are to be found in Africa, with ap- 
parently some minor input from the global setting. Remedies for the current 
problems are also to be found in Africa: better planning, more rational econom- 
ic decisionmaking, governmental or other institutional reform, multiparty elec- 
tions, privatization. Much of the writing has returned to offering advice to 
Africans. Admittedly the corpus of commentators now includes a few Africans, 
nearly all educated and socialized in North Atlantic institutions. In its tone, 
however, that writing still speaks to Africans who are deemed incapable of 
adequately analyzing their own situation and converting analysis into action. 
These incapabilities are assumed to be logically prior to issues of physical 
capacity, resource deployment, and capital investment. 

Furthermore, although the powerful critique developed by the dependency 
and world-systems literature noted above is widely known, it is commonly 
ignored. The international order is a given, a background condition like the 
laboratory bench hood in which the experiment is conducted. In practice, 
however, the international order is part of Africa’s foreground, not back- 
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ground; an energetic chameleon, not an immutable landscape. To continue the 
analogy, closer inspection may reveal that the laboratory bench hood itself 
harbors disease or creates an airflow that draws in contaminants. The ill health 
of those who ingest the experiment’s products may then stem more from those 
toxins than from anything they do or fail to do. Even as the situation worsens, 
what happens in that container may shape its form and rearrange its structure. 
To take as given what are potentially primary causes is to exclude them from 
the policy and research discourse. What is unseen and undiscussed will surely 
not be the focus of policy attention or public action.° 


Structural Adjustment, or Economic Reorganization 

In recent years, structural adjustment has become the generic term used to refer 
to a more or less extensive economic reorganization stimulated by severe 
economic problems of varying causes; it is frequently required as a condition 
for receiving external assistance (Samoff, 1994b). As described by its major 
proponents, structural adjustment policies are primarily concerned with ad- 
dressing economic crises the origins of which lie in governmental mismanage- 
ment, sometimes combined with internal or external shocks to the economy. 
The immediate task is to balance income and expenditures. For countries that 
are heavily dependent on exports, the task is one of reducing the gap between 
imports and exports. Over the longer term, the stated objectives of structural 
adjustment policies envisage modifying resource allocation and economic in- 
centives (especially wages and prices) to increase competition and reduce 
inefficiency and waste. 

Although the specific mix of policies varies from one setting to another, this 
economic reorganization generally includes several features. Among them are 
the devaluation of currency; the reduction of public expenditures; and the 
reduction of subsidies, especially to consumers, which is intended both to 
reduce government expenditures and to modify production incentives so as to 
favor goods for export. As well, structural adjustment involves the reduction or 
elimination of price controls, which is intended to bring domestic prices closer 
to world market prices; the revision of trade policies, which is intended to 
encourage exports; and the revision of fiscal—especially tax—policies, which is 
_ intended to increase government revenue. New or increased user charges for 
public services, the privatization of both enterprises and social services, and the 
institutional reforms that are required to implement all these policies form part 
of the structural adjustment package. Nearly everywhere in Africa the imple- 
mentation of these policies has meant new or increased fees for social services 
(e.g., for medical treatment) and increased prices for consumer goods (often 
through the elimination of subsidies for staples). 

Although the World Bank differentiates among stabilization, structural ad- 
justment, and adjustment policies, it acknowledges that the general use of these 
terms is often imprecise and inconsistent (World Bank, 1990b). Adjustment 
itself is a misleading term in this usage, because to adjust—that is, to make 
small or incremental changes—is what people do to the radio volume when 
they find it too loud. The widespread meaning of structural adjustment, how- 
ever, is closer to fundamental economic reorganization than to incremental 
modification. At least partly in response to the controversies generated by 
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structural adjustment programs and by the role of the international financial 
agencies in them, World Bank personnel have recently referred less to struc- 
tural adjustment and more to economic change or economic reform. 

The literature on structural adjustment is by now voluminous, and a sum- 
mary overview is beyond the scope of this article. Amid divergent perspectives, 
however, there is a strikingly common premise: poverty is largely the result of 
poor national policies. Where poverty is the result of poor policies, policy 
reform—structural adjustment—is the essential remedy. The prescription fol- 
lows from the diagnosis: “getting macroeconomic policies right,” especially 
“reducing budget deficits, increasing tax revenues, eliminating barriers to in- 
ternational exchange,” “taxing agriculture less,” “putting exporters first,” 
“rationalizing import barriers,” “privatizing public enterprises,” and “financial 
reform,” especially reducing financial repression, restoring bank solvency, and 
improving financial infrastructure (World Bank, 1994a). 

Adjustment is working, concludes the World Bank’s recent assessment, 
claiming the support of extensive and critical research. With that triumphant 
reaffirmation and with some country-specific variations and adaptations, 
structural adjustment remains the principal development advice offered to 
Africa, especially by those who control the foreign aid that most African coun- 
tries desperately seek (World Bank, 1994a). Shorn of its details, structural 
adjustment for Africa means in practice integration into the global economic 
system on terms set largely by outsiders. Together with the ideology of mod- 
ernization, the reinvigoration of this perspective constitutes the core of late 
20th-century developmentalism. 

The ahistoricism and decontextualization of this perspective is, or at least 
ought to be, shocking. The approach, assumptions, analyses, and advice of the 
1990s are strikingly similar to what Africa was offered in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Then, too, explanations for the African condition were sought in things African. 
Then, too, Africans were urged to heed the advice proffered by the affluent, 
importing their ideas and institutions. The continuities are striking. Over a long 
period the outsiders have thought they know what is best for Africa and how 
to achieve it. 


The original Dutch, Portuguese and British traders who came to the African 
coasts in the early modern period [had] the aim of doing business.... They could 
not trade without stability, and to get stability they had to impose it. (Johnson, 
1993, p. 43) 


Democratization? 

I turn now to the current focus on democratization in Africa. Recent years have 
witnessed the reassertion of the importance of politics. For much of Africa, 
effective politics secured independence and then came to be regarded as 
threatening. The leadership that was borne to power by a mobilized populace 
began to fear that mobilization. Political competition was regarded as an 
obstacle to national unity. Any alliance between a technocratic-administrative 
elite and whoever held power (in many countries, the military) felt especially 
vulnerable to a politicized public. In this rediscovery of politics, both in Africa 
and among students of African politics, the key term has been democracy, 
usually taken to mean multiparty competition. Surely a step forward. Or is it? 
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In practice, the widespread focus on democracy supports and often coaks 
efforts to dismantle the state in the Third World and then recomsiruct  m the 
long ago, democracy was deemed destabilizing. The major task of Thad World 
governments was to restrict popular demands that could easily overwheim the 
governments were, and for many and im many places still are, preferred be- 
cause they can hold popular passions im check and get things done- Why, then, 
the current willingness to jettison old allies, to risk the ummanageabsiaty of the 
masses, even to press entrenched leadershaps to yield or at least share power? 
regarded as legitimate by their Gfizens are unable tp nmplement the modem 
ization agenda. The difficulties m fulfilling the conditions thai are aifached to 
their governments ever more energetically sought extemal axi_ By the 1980s the 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund, were convinced they undersinod 
dearly what had to be done. The confidence of their assertions is asioundimg- 
Despite a rich history of failed initiatives and subsequent trenchant asiaques of 
earlier advice, the World Bank comiinnes to insist that if, and thus we all, know 
what is right, for example, getting macroecomomic policies right and getimg the 
incentives right for farmers (World Bank, 1995). 

lt is important to recall what is mvolwed_ Special foreign aid not imked to 
on the condition that African governments adopt a series of economac policies 
meni. 


The lesson seemed dear. A government with an msecure popular base 
thus became central to the modernization agenda. This m turn broadened the 
do not mean to suggest that all those who advocate and simdy democracy are 
simply modemization instrumenialists. However, it is dear thai modemizaiion 
advocates, who earlier sought to Innit popular imifiatives because they over- 
whelmed government capacity and rendered more difficult the imposaiion of 
unpopular policies, are now convinced that the absence of popular support is 
even more problematic Certainly some democraiic movements m Afmca have 
a genuinely popular base. Indeed, the outsiders’ fixaiion on the imsitiuiional 
requisites and forms of democracy creates both maneuvering room and shelter 
where those movements can organize, mobilize, and challenge those m power. 
Kenya offers a dear eample What is not yet dear, however, s how the 
external democracy experts will respond when they find among the mew par 
ties socialists who call for more, not less, gowermment role m the ecomomy, or 
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populists who reject outright major elements of the structural adjustment pro- 
gram. 

My concern here is not Africa’s popular democratic initiatives. Although 
they are important, instructive, and transformative, they are also beyond the 
scope of this article. Rather, in the largely external development business, my 
focus is on the convergence of structural adjustment and democratization. 
Perhaps what is most perceptive in this recent attention to parties and elections 
is the recognition of the role that politics play in establishing and maintaining 
the legitimacy of both the system of government and those who hold office. 

What is at issue here may be legitimacy more than participation. If so, then 
the risk is great that elections will be a facade to obscure and shield continued 
governance by a small elite. Democratic elections may be staged in an effort to 
restore a legitimacy undermined by sluggish growth, increasing unemploy- 
ment, and their consequences for nutrition, health, and the quality of life. 
Ultimately the legitimacy of the African state and its officials is dependent on 
improving the standard of living. If that improvement continues to be heavily 
dependent on circumstances and events largely beyond Africa’s control, a 
renewal strategy—indeed any development strategy—must envisage reform- 
ing that relationship. Elections may, but do not necessarily, move in that 
direction. An authoritarian regime may be able to retain power if its political 
base sees an improving, or at least not deteriorating, standard of living. Where 
that standard appears to decline, elections may confer the legitimacy that 
prosperity no longer provides. But unless elections are accompanied by the sort 
of participation that enables citizens to control their state, voting will quickly 
become a facade. Perhaps fashionable but not functional, it will do little to 
fulfill the promise of Africa’s development. Put somewhat differently, the 
international system still requires relatively strong states in the Third World in 
order to implement unpalatable policies, manage mass reactions, and mobilize 
labor and other resources on favorable terms. From this perspective, structural 
adjustment, democratization, and decentralization do not in fact envisage dis- 
mantling the state and relocating authority at lower levels. Rather, they seek to 
replace dependent states that were born 30 years ago with dependent states 
that are better adapted to current circumstances. 


African Education and Development: Reflection and Reassessment 

The final decade of the 20th century is a period of reflection and reevaluation 
for both African development and development assistance, including educa- 
tion. The optimism generated by the decolonization of the late 1950s and early 
1960s has been displaced by a deep dismay at persisting poverty and a 
profound pessimism about the viability of any strategy for social transforma- 
tion. For many the objective is no longer modernization, but simply survival. 

The thinking about education has experienced a similar transition. Earlier, 
formal and nonformal education was expected to be the principal vehicle for 
social change, both helping to define the new society and enabling its citizens 
to function effectively within it. Not only would the illiterate be able to read 
and write, but they would also foster innovation, accelerate the generation and 
diffusion of ideas and technologies, and monitor and manage a responsive 
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political system. Education was also to be the vehicle for redressing discrimina- 
tion and inequality, both in daily practice and in popular understanding. 

Although there has been progress, and in some countries substantial 
achievements, still in much of Africa many children get little or no schooling. 
Illiteracy rates have ceased to decline or have begun to rise, school libraries 
have few books, laboratories have outdated or malfunctioning equipment and 
insufficient supplies, and learners lack chairs, exercise books, and even pencils. 

Nearly all observers characterize contemporary African education as being 
in crisis. Many observers, both inside and outside Africa, are pessimistic about 
the ability of national authorities to address the crisis effectively. As this crisis 
has unfolded, external aid agencies have increasingly come to provide develop- 
ment advice as well as finance. Notwithstanding its critical role, their funding 
provides only a modest portion of total education expenditures. Consequently, 
their influence may be far greater than the absolute value of their aid suggests. 
Indeed, some agencies, and especially the World Bank, currently assert that 
their development expertise is even more important than their funds. “Thus the 
World Bank’s main contribution must be advice, designed to help governments 
develop education policies” (World Bank, 1995, p. 14). It is therefore crucial to 
explore the increasingly important connection between foreign aid and nation- 
al education policy. As is seen, influences are both direct and indirect with both 
research and researchers playing a central role in the process. 


Influencing Education Policy, Directly 

Clearly foreign aid influences both policies and policymaking in recipient 
countries. Sometimes the relationship is aggressively manipulative. Assistance 
may carry any number of explicit conditions. Aid agreements may require the 
purchase of products and services from the providing country or agency. The 
funding agency may make the provision of support conditional on the adop- 
tion of specific policies, priorities, or programs. Support for vocational schools, 
for example, may be contingent on the implementation of a strategy designed 
to increase female enrollment in the technical curriculum. Occasionally in- 
fluence may move in the other direction. A country’s leaders may mobilize 
public support to bring pressure on the funding agency to secure support for a 
preferred program. Direct influence can also be rather less assertive. A funding 
agency may, for example, finance research intended to support its preferred 
programmatic orientation. Or Third World educators may tailor their requests, 
more or less explicitly, to fit in the funding agency’s agenda. Occasionally these 
paths of influence are far more circuitous. A desire to win support for a 
high-priority goal in one project may promote a willingness to accommodate a 
low-priority goal in another. 

Aid dependence also gives the external agency a seat in policy discussions.’ 
Indeed, it is not uncommon for assistance agency personnel or their political 
leaders to assert that they use conditions not only to restore economic stability 
and promote growth, but also to protect the poor and disadvantaged against 
their own governments (see also Samoff, 1995b). 

Although it has a long history of conditional lending, the World Bank is 
currently sending a mixed message. Sometimes it claims to be moving away 
from conditions and imposed expectations and toward greater African auton- 
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omy and decisionmaking. Edward Jaycox, Vice President for Africa, indicated 
in 1993 that the World Bank would no longer dictate development plans to 
African countries and would stop imposing foreign expertise on reluctant 
African governments. (News from the World Bank, 1993). Calling current techni- 
cal assistance to Africa a systematic, destructive force, Jaycox said future pro- 
grams would be aimed at building Africa’s capacity to help itself. 
Acknowledging that the World Bank has been unable to devise effective solu- 
tions to Africa’s economic problems, Jaycox said that the World Bank would 
help fund African governments to write their development plans and would 
use the bulk of a $20-million research fund to support studies commissioned by 
Africans themselves, rather than to pay for studies by World Bank professional 
staff. 

On the other hand, the World Bank defends conditional lending and 
presents itself as the ally of the disadvantaged, protecting them against their 
own governments. Interviewed in 1994, Jaycox defended conditionality 
(Jjaycox, 1994) from which the quotations here are taken. The World Bank, he 
argued, is more effective in addressing poverty and discrimination than 
African governments. 


Now how many African governments put a top priority on alleviating poverty? 
I can’t even think of three. When has the military given up its toys? When has a 
diplomatic mission been closed in the interest of poverty alleviation? When has 
the role of women been enhanced in any of these countries, without outside 
interference? ... [If the World Bank had less conditionality] we’d be looking more 
and more like the governments. Our programs would look more and more like 
the priorities that African governments actually have. Conditionality is what 
makes them a little different. How do you get girls educated in the Sahel, except 
through conditionality? (p. 9) 


The World Bank is, of course, not the only assistance agency asserting that it 
knows best. According to Carl Tham, then Director General (1985-1994) of the 
Swedish International Development Agency and presently Minister of Educa- 
tion, 

the poor countries’ governments are often less interested in the poor than we in 

the industrialized countries are. We mustn’t give way on this. The countries we 

cooperate with must take alleviating poverty seriously! Power issues are ex- 


tremely important. Aid focusing on poor women often collides with the interests 
of important power elites, but that mustn’t stop us. (Isaksson, 1994, p. 59) 


Influencing Education Policy, Indirectly 

Foreign assistance also has powerful indirect influences on education policy- 
making. Where new initiatives and major reforms are dependent on external 
funding, the providers of those funds—more or less intentionally and more or 
less consciously—constrain and often set the education agenda, both content 
and process. Aid may function to limit the roles of local educators and decision- 
makers and to identify particular individuals as acceptable to or preferred by 
the assistance agency. They in turn may acquire increased influence in the 
context of aid dependence. In this way external support may effectively under- 
mine local capabilities, because the skills required to deal with foreign agencies 
may be quite different from the skills required to create new programs and 
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successfully shepherd them through the national political arena. Ironically, the 
preference for technical solutions and the effort to depoliticize decisionmaking 
may make it harder to get things done. 

As I have noted, external influence on education policy is not limited to 
direct interactions between aid providers and recipients. Other patterns of 
influence may be embedded deeply in the relationship between those who seek 
and those who allocate funds. Overseas education and training, for example, 
may involve an intellectual socialization that has a far-reaching impact. Those 
who have studied overseas and assume positions of authority on their return 
home may approach problems, specify relevant factors, and delimit solutions 
in terms of a particular understanding of development or economics or educa- 
tion. This understanding subsequently influences the initiatives and reforms 
that are proposed. There may be no request to support student-centered learn- 
ing, for example, not because the funding agency explicitly opposes it, but 
because the training and socialization of Third World educators has never 
addressed student-centered learning as a serious alternative to the teacher- 
centered classroom. Alternatively, every request for assistance may refer to 
learner-centered pedagogy, because in their overseas education this was 
deemed the only reasonable way to organize schools. 

One path of influence combines both direct and indirect elements. Increased 
reliance on foreign assistance has led to expanded roles in education policy- 
making for the finance ministry and the aid providers. Generally, the finance 
ministry represents the government in negotiations with the IMF, the World 
Bank, and other external agencies. Not surprisingly, that role enables the 
finance ministry to become much more directly involved in policy and 
programmatic details, which may suit the external agencies well. Especially 
concerned with reducing government spending, those agencies are likely to see 
the finance ministry as their ally, in contrast with ministries of health or educa- 
tion whose general mandate requires them to be more concerned with spend- 
ing than with saving. The alliance between an external agency and the finance 
(and perhaps planning) ministry may be a powerful lever for influencing 
national policy. 

Another consequence of the aid dependence of education has been a 
dramatic transformation in the process of setting the education and training 
agenda: it is a transition from planning to marketing.® As countries have be- 
come more dependent on external funding to support new projects and even 
recurrent expenditures, planning has acquired an increasingly external focus. 
Economic and financial crisis energizes the search for additional revenue sour- 
ces. As manufacturers look for new customers, educators seek benefactors. The 
benefactors have preferences. Marketing may be a reasonable and reasonably 
successful coping strategy in an adverse setting. It may provide a vehicle for 
securing additional resources at times of economic distress. It may even permit 
national elites and their foreign partners to put off confronting major problems 
and undertaking serious economic, political, and social transformation for a bit 
longer. At the same time, when marketing is the prevailing orientation, innova- 
tion is limited to whatever the funders will finance. 
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My recent research has been especially concerned with a particular set of 
indirect influences on educational policymaking, those that emerge in the 
ostensibly nonpolitical research setting.’ Externally commissioned and spon- 
sored research—surely now the major portion of contemporary research on 
African education—has several powerful consequences. 

The manifestations, consequences, and problems of this conjunction of 
funding and research are multiple. I wish to outline several of the most visible 
and significant of those outcomes. I have identified the outcomes as (a) insist- 
ing on a detached, clinical perspective that devalues the local role; (b) influenc- 
ing and constraining the education and development discourse; (c) legitimizing 
weak propositions; (d) entrenching flawed understandings by according them 
official status; (e) seeding and fertilizing theoretical and analytic fads; (f) treat- 
ing education primarily as technique and administration; (g) mystifying know- 
ledge and power relations; and (h) promoting orthodoxy at the expense of 
critical inquiry. Although it is analytically useful here to distinguish between 
these outcomes, they are of course fundamentally interconnected. To address 
any of them requires considering them all. I touch on each briefly, noting how 
they privilege a particular understanding of education and development, 
thereby diverting attention from and often precluding alternative understand- 
ings and perspectives. My concern is not to resolve the major debates on the 
nature and role of education in contemporary Africa. I wish to identify the 
often subtle and frequently unnoticed ways in which what ought to be the 
subjects of policy debate come to be regarded as the normal, unexceptional, and 
largely unalterable features of the policy environment. 


The Outsider’s Perspective 

The education research done by and for the external agencies generally as- 
sumes the perspective of an outsider looking in, with the common effect of 
limiting the roles and muting the voices of many who are most directly in- 
volved in the education system, for example, the teachers. Those who conduct 
the education sector studies generally assume the posture of expert diagnos- 
ticians who can determine both the nature of the illness and the appropriate 
medication after little or no consultation with the system that has been deemed 
ill. Confident of their diagnosis, the writers of these studies assume an interven- 
tionist posture, ascribing to themselves the authority, sanctioned by research, 
to prescribe remedies and insist that recommended courses of action be fol- 
lowed. Finally, education sector studies commonly address education as some- 
thing that is done to or on students, making the policy terrain inhospitable to 
notions of learner-centered education and cooperative learning. 


Words Matter 

The close links between project support and applied research function to struc- 
ture the education and development discourse. A standardized authoritative 
terminology emerges, promulgated and reinforced by the World Bank's promi- 
nent role as research manager and publisher as well as source of funds. In this 
terminology are embedded particular conceptions, orientations, prejudices, 
and policy preferences. Important issues that ought to be the focus of policy 
discussion are treated as part of the environment, as what is given and there- 
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fore not requiring explicit justification or critical attention. The terminology 
obscures important issues and too frequently misdirects the search for under- 
standing. 

Examples abound. The agencies regularly refer to themselves as donors, as 
in Donors to African Education, though the principal donor is in fact a bank 
that offers loans, not grants. Efficiency generally has to do with how quickly 
students move through the education system and what is spent to achieve this 
rather than with how much they learn and what it costs. Wastage, referring to 
those who begin but do not complete an education program, is often identified 
as one of the most serious problems in African education. Surely no one finds 
high dropout rates desirable. Resources allocated to students who do not 
remain in school might well be better used elsewhere. Yet, because most stu- 
dents in Africa who do not complete their schooling are pushed out rather than 
drop out, a high attrition rate is a normal feature of the education system, not 
an unexpected or abnormal or even avoidable waste. Note how the words 
direct attention. Concern with wastage focuses on individual motivation and 
achievement and on the quality of instruction. Concern with attrition points to 
the basic assumptions and organization of the education system. Addressing 
attrition also requires discerning which students are not permitted to proceed. 
Are females or students from a particular region or religion or socioeconomic 
stratum more likely to be excluded? 

Another example is cost recovery, referring to direct payments by students 
and their parents for education. Where government resources are sorely 
pressed, understanding education as an investment in human capital provides 
a clear rationale for higher school fees, because additional years of schooling 
are expected to lead eventually to higher incomes. Observers and some nation- 
al leaders agree that Africa can no longer afford free education. Those who 
benefit should pay for it. This usage, however, obscures who does pay for 
education in Africa. In nearly all African countries the largest source of govern- 
ment revenue is the taxes on traded commodities, especially exports. That is, 
the mass of the citizenry pays the cost of education through direct and indirect 
taxes on production rather than through direct taxes on incomes. Imposing 
school fees is thus not cost recovery; rather, it raises the portion of education 
costs paid by students and their families. The policy issue has to do not with 
charging for what was previously free, because it never has been free, but 
rather with determining which segments of the population are to bear what 
portion of the costs of a public service. Put somewhat differently, schooling in 
most societies has a redistributive role. To the extent that the tax burden falls 
more heavily on those with more wealth, tax-supported schooling that is wide- 
ly accessible effectively collects money from the more affluent, including those 
with no children in school, to pay for the education of the less affluent. To 
secure a larger portion of the costs of education through direct assessments on 
students and their families is therefore likely to reduce the redistributive effects 
of public schooling." 

These few examples make the general point: Words matter. 
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What Is Tenuous Becomes Certain 

A third consequence of the integration of project funding and development 
research is to legitimize poorly supported propositions. Project managers 
regularly find it necessary to base decisions on findings that they know have 
rickety foundations. This weaker validity standard may occasionally be un- 
avoidable in an operational setting, where the pressure for prompt decisions 
exceeds the demand for high levels of confidence. Still, where research findings 
are at best a tenuous guide to action, project officials and decisionmakers ought 
to proceed cautiously. The conjunction of project management and research in 
the financial-intellectual complex, however, functions to obscure the caveats 
that were or should have been attached to the original research. 

This process of legitimizing weak propositions by granting them official 
sanction and ignoring their tentative or conditional character is especially clear 
in the use of quantitative data. The pressure for certainty combines with the 
influence of economists and the premises of contemporary behavioral science 
to demand quantitative data wherever possible. Careful scrutiny of much of 
the reported data, however, often reveals that the variation from one period to 
the next is smaller than the margin of error. In such circumstances it is impos- 
sible to be sure that any change has taken place. A careful researcher will say 
precisely that. Project managers, however, may be willing to ignore or discount 
the data problems in order to have a clear finding that will support a particular 
decision. 

The cumulation of research that has employed divergent approaches and 
methodologies in widely differing settings poses a similar problem. On the face 
of it, multiple studies with similar findings should be convincing. But the 
results of six or 60 seriously flawed research projects are surely no more 
persuasive than the results of a single study that is especially well done. 

There are two related problems here. First, although the claims that “re- 
search shows that ...” and “an extensive review of the literature reveals ...” are 
common, the ostensibly supporting studies are generally difficult to identify." 
Hence we cannot assess the basis for the claim. Second, notwithstanding the 
apparent similarity of their findings, the studies may not be comparable in 
important respects. Precisely because of these problems, researchers have 
fashioned standards to be used in such metacomparisons. Yet rarely, if ever, are 
those standards or any others applied the situations I have investigated. 

It is, of course, quite reasonable to claim that the bulk of relevant research 
supports a particular understanding or course of action. Skeptics can consult 
the original research and attempt to demonstrate that it does not support what 
its interpreters assert or that combining different studies obscures research 
problems and inconsistencies. In the financial-intellectual complex, however, it 
is frequently impossible to identify the original research. Even when cited, this 
research may have had restricted circulation, precluding effective access and 
assessment. Again, the possible becomes probable and the reasonably likely is 
transformed into a certainty. As it officially certifies particular perspectives, the 
process stymies scrutiny. 
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Entrenched Misunderstandings 

A fourth consequence of the strong connections between providing funds and 
conducting research is to accord legitimacy and international sanction to ap- 
proaches and understandings that are at best partial and at worst wrong. 
Misunderstandings are entrenched. Thus documents commissioned by the 
World Bank to guide its lending operations and to present a coherent program- 
matic perspective to the representatives of Seg eks countries acquire the status 
of standard references in the academic arena.’ 

As noted above, one example of the entrenchment of FAIS NLS ACTR is 
manifest in the current resuscitation of modernization theory, which insists 
now, as it did a half-century ago, that the causes of Africa’s problems are to be 
found in Africa. This analytic framework is seductive and often assumed 
uncritically. Just as poverty is to be explained by the characteristics and 
(in)abilities of the poor,”* so the explanations for problems in African education 
are to be found in and around African schools. The financial-intellectual com- 
plex institutionalizes this fundamental misunderstanding in the centers of 
financial, industrial, and academic authority, entrenching it against the chal- 
lenge that the primary sources of contemporary problems are to be found in the 
process by which African countries have been incorporated into the global 
economy. The international relationships are acknowledged and at the same 
time treated as part of the policy environment. They are the furniture, the paint 
on the walls, the air in the room, a part of the setting, and so not a principal 
concern for policy attention. As normal and largely unexceptional features of 
the structure of international interactions, those relationships are assigned a 
low priority in the search for explanations and strategies for change. Thus what 
may matter most warrants little explicit attention. The explanatory framework 
and research agenda of the financial-intellectual complex largely exclude from 
active consideration the analytic perspective that emphasizes global integra- 
tion, directing attention instead to things African. 


Development Fads 
The amalgamation of funding and research presses for certainty, both in 
specifying the problem and in recommending an appropriate solution. This 
pressure for certainty in turn nurtures an intense but usually ephemeral fixa- 
tion on a particular understanding or strategy. Decisions in this environment 
require not only clarity, but also simplicity. To ask, What is the problem? calls 
for the solution, which in practice becomes a succession of solutions, each 
proffered as definitive (or nearly so) and each ostensibly supported by unim- 
peachable research. This faddishness in education and development is fostered 
by the centralization of communication and the antipathy to the tentative, the 
uncertain, and the conditional in the financial-intellectual complex. Conse- 
quently, periodic fads flourish in an environment that regards “what works” as 
more important than understanding why it works, that emphasizes relatively 
rapid tangible outcomes at the expense of attention to the quality and conse- 
quences of process, and that prefers technical-administrative to social-political 
explanations and solutions. 

The process is striking. A new insight, perspective, or approach that cap- 
tures the attention of the major funding agencies is quickly communicated to 
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their principal consultants and African associates, who in turn disseminate it 
more widely. For a moment, often a brief moment, it acquires extraordinary 
visibility and influence. It may even be enshrined as a guiding principle for 
particular projects. Complex problems, however, are rarely amenable to simple 
solutions, notwithstanding the preference for uncluttered and unencumbered 
understandings. New evidence is collected, new objections are lodged, new 
personnel assume responsibility, and disenchantment sets in. The successor to 
the current fad is already emerging. Yet acknowledging that their confidence in 
the previous approach was misplaced does not seem to make the advocates of 
its successor any more reserved or cautious in their enthusiasm. We were 
wrong before, they say, but this time we are sure. 

As the fascination with a particular understanding peaks and wanes, it is 
not uncommon to find complete reversals in recommended policies. The asser- 
tion a decade ago that it was desirable to introduce some vocational curriculum 
in all schools has apparently now been succeeded by the equally ardently 
articulated assertion that vocationalization of that sort is far too expensive and 
yields far too few benefits for most countries to undertake. 


Education as Technique and Administration 

A sixth consequence of the integration of education and development funding 
and research is the pervasive treatment of education as technique and adminis- 
tration. Again, the common terminology is revealing. Policy oriented research 
is more likely to talk about delivery systems than about learning, about efficien- 
cy than about the realization of human potential, and about returns on invest- 
ment than about nurturing curiosity or encouraging innovation and the 
creative expression of ideas and insights. 

How, though, will Africans overcome their dependence on external intellec- 
tual leadership and standards if learning and creativity are not the central focus 
of education and development initiatives? How can there be learner-centered 
instruction if education is something that is delivered by those who have 
knowledge to those who do not? How will assessing Africa’s schools in terms 
of efficiency and productivity fortify a new generation to criticize and to risk 
departing from received wisdom? Who is best served by regarding the im- 
provement of education largely as another of the development tasks to be 
organized and managed, thereby relegating it to the status of byproduct, for 
both the youngest and oldest learners, the intrinsic excitement and self- 
regenerating dynamo of learning? 

For research and researchers, two additional consequences are especially 
troubling. 


The Mystification of Knowledge and Power Relations 

The financial-intellectual complex not only consumes and commissions re- 
search, but also specifies the types of research that it will regard as legitimate 
and capable of generating valid results. As should be clear from the discussion 
thus far, it is the behavioral science mainstream that is preferred, especially 
studies that seek to test hypothesized relationships through the analysis of 
quantitative data. This orientation has a broad reach. Beyond its influence on 
project proposal, specification, assessment, and approval, it is often employed 
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in the evaluation of research proposals that address topics of particular interest 
to the development business in other, even quite distant, settings. 

One result of this process is that research, or rather claims about what 
research shows, elevate to the pedestal of fact what often turn out on closer 
examination to be limited, tentative, and partial findings. Conditional con- 
clusions become generalizations that are legitimately employed to influence 
major public policies, both directly and indirectly through decisions about 
what is funded. In the conjunction of funding and research, scholarship be- 
comes a proprietary process. The investors have the determining voice in the 
selection of topics, researchers, and methods; they limit access to source mate- 
rials and often control the dissemination of findings. Consequently, the process 
of knowledge creation is obscured, mystifying the power relations embedded 
in the research and thereby in the programs it supports. Perhaps not entirely 
aware of their own role, scholars become advocates not only for particular 
understandings of development and underdevelopment, but also for a par- 
ticular sort of global order. 

A second result of this process is that a large percentage, in some countries 
nearly all, of Africa’s senior education researchers become at least part-time 
employees of the funding agencies. Especially where several agencies have 
active programs, their demand for local scholars with appropriate credentials 
may exceed the supply. Researchers can generally earn substantially more than 
their regular salaries by serving as part-time and short-term consultants. Re- 
searchers cannot be faulted for seeking to supplement their incomes, par- 
ticularly where their salaries are insufficient to support a family’s basic needs. 
For whom, then, do the researchers really work? This recruitment of the nation- 
al research capacity poses questions of divided loyalties and conflicting obliga- 
tions, with consequent threats to objectivity and critical distance that are 
beyond the scope of this discussion and that warrant investigation in their own 
right. It is important to note here, however, that as African researchers are 
integrated into the financial-intellectual complex, they are less likely to be able 
to provide alternative perspectives and a critical vantage point. 

Knowledge is power in this setting. Education initiatives and reforms— 
even maintaining the schools—require resources. Securing funds requires re- 
search findings. Those who can provide research findings gain influence, often 
control, over decisions and programs. Those who determine the sorts of re- 
search that are acceptable secure even broader influence and control. More 
troubling, this systemic ability to constrain and set agendas and priorities is 
barely discernible and thus generally inaccessible because it is embedded in 
ostensibly apolitical, neutral rules and procedures of research. How are 
peasants to challenge the scientific method? Are their teachers, or their teachers’ 
teachers, any more likely to do so? Power relations that might be regarded as 
profoundly problematic, if they were clearly discernible, are so enmeshed in 
ordinary everyday practices that they become invisible. Research that is in- 
tended to clarify education instead functions to mystify power and authority. 


Orthodoxy and Critical Inquiry 
Externally sponsored research emphasizes, often insists on, a particular sort of 
research that privileges hypothesis testing over, for example, sustained 
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dialogues. This research orientation also emphasizes quantification, which in 
turn helps to erect a facade of precision. Researchers regularly use flawed and 
inconsistent data series and often ignore substantial margins of error. As a 
result, small, possibly random, differences come to be interpreted as major 
changes. Ostensibly large differences that may in practice be little more than 
defects in, or misunderstanding of, the data become the basis for sweeping 
policy recommendations. 

Related to this methodological orientation, externally sponsored research 
increasingly favors the uncritical adoption of economics as the modal social 
science. Too complex to address fully here, this tendency fosters the uncritical 
application of constructs such as efficiency and rate of return to the field of 
education. All too often, this inclination toward economics ignores the origins 
and multiple meanings of key terms like privatization. It commonly confuses 
costs and expenditures. And frequently it asserts tradeoffs, for example, be- 
tween quality and quantity, or between growth and equality, where some 
policymakers and analysts see complementarity, not alternatives. 

Equally corrosive of innovative, thorough, and reliable research is the ab- 
sence of critical review and peer scrutiny in the financial-intellectual complex. 
Little of the research that provides the foundation for broad analyses, general 
policies, and specific projects is examined critically and publicly by scholars 
with relevant expertise. This is especially problematic in the social sciences. 
Unlike the chemists and physicists intrigued by the claims about low-tempera- 
ture nuclear fusion, skeptical social scientists cannot attempt to replicate the 
original results of development initiatives in their own laboratories. 

To highlight these problems is not to argue that empirical research is un- 
desirable in general or inappropriate to the aid setting in particular. The argu- 
ment is that, notwithstanding its formal deference to research and its allocation 
of significant research funding, the financial-intellectual complex often 
obstructs and misuses empirical research. At the same time, by insisting on a 
particular kind of research, the financial-intellectual complex devalues or en- 
tirely ignores research that is sensitive to history and context; that is interactive; 
that is participatory; that is locally owned; and that is attentive to ambiguities, 
weak linkages, and large margins of error. Hypothesizing takes precedence 
over listening, counting over consulting, and regression over interaction. Pur- 
suing unachievable certainty marginalizes research that, however flawed, is 
likely to prove most developmentally useful. 

Aid officials must operate within their agencies’ timing and pace. As I 
suggest, this inclines them toward short-order research based on lightning 
visits that generate instant wisdom, often with undesirable consequences. But 
they need not accept policy-relevant research simply because it is applied 
research if its findings would otherwise be rejected for methodological reasons. 
Misunderstandings and confusions are just that, however quickly or slowly 
reached. They cannot provide a solid foundation for useful policies or pro- 
grams. Nor is there reason to believe that academic research, as contrasted with 
applied research, will necessarily lead to better development policy. Certainly 
there is no dearth of academic researchers and research projects that are inten- 
tionally or unintentionally irrelevant to major policy decisions. Studies with 
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long-time horizons that produce results comprehensible only to the researchers 
and their primary colleagues may be no more useful to project managers and 
national decisionmakers than the findings from superficial and uncritical 
studies by foreign experts. More academic and more academic research are not 
necessarily preferable in development settings. What this review suggests is 
that much of development research as currently conducted and used does not 
contribute to more effective policies and funding and that many of the 
problems with that research can be addressed within the context of develop- 
ment assistance. 


Education Reform Initiatives: Ownership and Accountability 

An effective crisis resolution strategy can itself become an obstacle to moving 
beyond the crisis. When fire breaks out, neighbors who lay on a heavy wet 
blanket may put out the flames. But left in place and considered a long-term 
solution, that blanket may also extinguish the sparks of imagination and in- 
novation that every society needs. 

Responding effectively to crisis and managing adjustment require skills of 
several sorts, ranging from technical expertise in budgeting and administration 
to political perspicacity. Adversity may, of course, stimulate skills develop- 
ment. The World Bank and other agencies have supported capacity-building 
initiatives. Yet the combination of crisis and adjustment seems to have reduced 
local capacity, especially in those countries that have become increasingly 
dependent on foreign assistance to operate and develop the education and 
training system. 

First, continual crisis distracts attention from broader issues and more dis- 
tant time horizons. When each month’s payroll is in jeopardy, education 
decisionmakers and administrators find it difficult to devote the time that is 
needed to create, refine, and implement a radically transformed approach to 
teacher education. 

Second, when simply maintaining necessary activities consumes all avail- 
able resources, even educators find it difficult to invest in long-term skills 
development. Completing formal education programs and acquiring valuable 
experience may not yield demonstrable benefits for some time. When school- 
children do not have sufficient books, or pencils and paper, or even chairs, long 
study leaves and professional internships for senior staff appear to be 
unsupportable luxuries. 

Third, increased reliance on external assistance is itself an impediment to 
the development of local capabilities. This happens in several ways. The skills 
required to deal with the foreign agencies are quite different from those re- 
quired to create new programs and successfully shepherd them through the 
local political arena. Those who are the most capable in negotiating with the 
foreign agencies and who are considered by those agencies to be the most 
technically competent local staff may be quite inept at assessing the local 
political situation and mobilizing needed local support. They may lack suffi- 
cient legitimacy to organize local and national constituencies and overcome 
resistance to change. That is, the increased influence of the external agencies 
may elevate the status of individuals whose apparent technical abilities are not 
accompanied by the political skills needed to respond effectively to crisis and to 
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Oversee and administer adjustment. Over time this external orientation be- 
comes incapacitating, as the skills that are developed are neither solidly rooted 
nor well tuned to the local setting. Ultimately, responding to crisis and manag- 
ing adjustment require not only a sense of what is to be done in general, but 
also of how this is to be done in specific settings and, most important, how to 
get people to do it. 

It is increasingly understood that effective implementation of development 
programs requires what has come to be termed ownership. People everywhere 
are much more likely to work for the success of programs that they consider to 
be their own, rather than initiatives imposed on them by someone else. Despite 
this understanding, nearly all agency-commissioned research on African edu- 
cation remains generally inaccessible outside a limited circle. Most often those 
charged with implementation see themselves as consumers, not owners. 

As I have noted, education sector studies reflect both a medical metaphor 
and an outsider’s perspective. Again, the terminology used is both instructive 
and formative. Reforms are termed interventions, that is, insertions from outside 
rather than initiatives from within. How are African educators to become 
owners of these reforms when they are the objects of the surgery, not the 
surgeons? Education is termed a delivery system, not an organic process in 
which learners are the doers rather than the receivers. How do recipients 
become owners? 

Much of the writing on African development in the 1990s focuses on 
transparency and accountability. Education sector studies, however, remain 
largely opaque, more accountable to parliaments and program officers in the 
North Atlantic than to educators and other learners in Africa. This orientation 
of the commissioned research on African education reflects the broader en- 
vironment for reform initiatives. Dependence on aid entrenches policy and 
programmatic change as something done to rather than by African education. 
As well, it dresses the politics of education reform in the clothing of research- 
guided improvement strategies, thereby obscuring who benefits and who pays. 
Externally funded, externally guided, and often externally managed reform 
projects are rarely directly responsible to the settings—whether teachers, stu- 
dents, or the local community—in which they function. In practice, this com- 
bination of the outsider’s perspective (whether national or foreign) and limited 
accountability generally proves fundamentally disempowering. 

Accepting their designation as the objects rather than the subjects of the 
learning process and disempowered by the institutionalization of aid-depend- 
ent reform, most Africans also lose any vision of what education was to ac- 
complish. 


A Vision for Education and Development 
In a recent paper, Bacchus (1995) outlined a vision for education and develop- 
ment, reminding us of the optimistic and fundamentally sound agenda out- 
lined in several African basic policy statements, including those of Tanzania 
and Namibia noted above. His starting point was access. Education for all is not 
a luxury, but a fundamental right of citizenship and a requisite for develop- 
ment, however defined. Increasing the number of school places is necessary but 
not sufficient. Both quality and equity are also essential. Neither learners nor the 
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society benefits when classes are too large for instructors to teach effectively, 
when textbooks are unavailable or outdated, when there are fewer pencils and 
notebooks than students, and when the learning setting crushes curiosity, 
precludes interaction and cooperation, and replaces the excitement of dis- 
covery with rote repetition. Nor is the society served when the education 
system functions to entrench the inequalities and injustice of the larger society. 
Indeed, if schools do not play a central role in confronting inequality, which 
other institutions will? And as Namibia has stressed, democracy is the necessary 
complement to access, quality, and equity. To prepare young people to become 
effective citizens in a democratic society, the education system itself must 
reflect democratic values and practices and institutionalize participatory 
decisionmaking and broadened accountability. 

International institutions, including the World Bank, also shared a vision of 
what was problematic, what was possible, and what ought to be done. “The 
extremes of privilege and deprivation are simply no longer acceptable. It is 
development’s task to deal with them” (McNamara, 1973). 

Who goes to school, which learners are promoted, the quality of instruction- 
al materials, teachers’ level of preparation, and the accountability of principals 
all matter a great deal. But as Bacchus (1995) stresses, the general learning 
environment also matters. Do teachers see themselves as learners as well? Are 
successful students better at framing questions, organizing inquiries, and ap- 
plying their skills to unfamiliar situations? Do students have higher expecta- 
tions of themselves and of their society? Are they both competent and 
self-confident? Do they understand reality not as given or immutably fixed for 
all times, but as if it were problematic, challengeable, and changeable? Is 
learning fundamentally empowering? Does it prepare students to be better able 
to challenge some of the acts of injustice and unfairness in their societies that 
are often still directed against the masses, especially the poor? Does it equip 
them to be active participants in democratic society, aware of the fragility of 
democracy, and able and ready to protect it? 

A broad and hopeful vision for African education has been articulated by 
educators and national leaders. At the end of this century, however, it is sadly 
clear that rather than being translated into practice, the vision can barely be 
perceived. 

Economic crisis makes it difficult to look far ahead. Scarcity justifies 
shortsightedness. Although a learner-centered instructional program might in 
practice prove to be particularly imaginative in dealing with strained material 
resources, most often those who manage the education system assert that the 
shortage of funds requires focusing on pencils and notebooks, not on the 
broader vision. 

If crises have dimmed the vision, the triumphalism of the North Atlantic has 
regularly rejected it. Africans need to choose between growth and equality, the 
external advisers assert, clearly favoring the former. Examination results, not 
girls’ specialization in science, the reorientation of the relationship between 
teachers and learners, or the development of cooperative working strategies are 
the appropriate measures of the quality, utility, and societal value of the educa- 
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tion system. Africa needs masons, not architects or creative and speculative 
imaginers. 

Much of the education research contributes to this rejection. The focus on 
finance eclipses attention to learning. The outsider’s perspective (where out- 
sider does not mean foreign, but rather external to a particular initiative or 
project) alienates learners and instructors rather than securing their coopera- 
tion and reinforcing the intrinsic rewards of successful learning experiences. 
Disempowered, they become apathetic or antagonistic, and sometimes both. 
Specific objectives—say, increasing the availability of textbooks—become ends 
in themselves rather than elements of a coherent strategy designed to work 
toward a broader vision. Frequently the production of a larger number of 
textbooks matters more than what they contain. 

The challenge for African education, then, is to refurbish the vision and 
recapture the initiative. The challenge for scholars of African education is to 
support, not obstruct, that process. For this they will need to become much 
more self-consciously critical, engaging the financial-intellectual complex and 
not simply working for or in it. And for this they will need to address and 
institutionalize accountability more broadly, both their own and that of the 
development advisory business. 


Notes 

1. Asused here the term education sector studies refers to studies of African education initiated, 
commissioned, or supported by external funding agencies. In practice many of the studies 
address part of the education system, for example, primary education or textbooks, rather 
than the entire education sector. In a study commissioned by UNESCO for the Working 
Group on Education Sector Analysis of the Association for the Development of African 
Education (DAE; formerly, Donors to African Education), I develop an overview of both the 
scope and content of African education sector studies undertaken during 1990-1994, as well 
as an analytic review of their major themes and summaries of individual studies (Samoff & 
Assic-Lumumba, 1996). 

2. Civilized is one the code words in this story. Behavior that does not fit one’s own moral code 
or even one’s sense of good and bad is more easily disparaged if it is termed uncivilized. 
Over time, civilized has become the shorthand for good, progressive, modern, enlightened, 
humane, just, and democratic. Uncivilized is used regularly to relegate much of humankind to 
the trashcan. Were its consequences not so tragic, it would be amusing to note that countries 
that guarantee all their citizens access to health care resources or that have abolished the 
death penalty and corporal punishment in schools are considered uncivilized compared with 
the US. 

3. Notwithstanding periodic efforts to reorient this perception, even for much of the black 
population of the US, the measure of the primitive, the unmodern, and the 
not-yet-fully-civilized is distinctly black. 

4. Itis less surprising that this premise informed research conducted at the end of the colonial 
era than that it is so pervasive in research undertaken more than three decades later. 

5. Itis striking that both the modernizationists and many of their critics agree on the critical role 
of this class. As early as the late 1950s, for example, Fanon (1963) asserted the importance of a 
modernizing middle class even as he argued that the African nationalist leadership would 
fail to become just such a class. 

6. Itis in this sense a perspective so deeply embedded in a society’s institutions and practices 
that it is scarcely noticed, rarely examined, and hardly ever challenged that the ideology of 
modernization can be termed hegemonic. . 

7. Increased policy influence, both direct and indirect, is a significant and generally little 
remarked consequence of many structural adjustment programs. Samoff (1994b) summarizes 
relevant findings from five Third World country studies. fee 

8. Senegal and Tanzania are cases in point: instructive case studies are summarized in Carton, 
Pape, and Comeliau (1994) and Samoff and Sumra (1994). 
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9. This research has included an analytic overview of nearly 240 Africa education sector studies: 
Samoff and Assic-Lumumba (1996) was initiated by UNESCO, lead agency for the DAE 
Working Group on Education Sector Analysis. The observations and conclusions here are my 
own and do not necessarily reflect those of UNESCO, DAE, the Working Group, or any of the 
agencies whose documents were reviewed. 

10. Note that Iam considering here the directly redistributive role of schooling. Education may 
also be redistributive indirectly, for example by narrowing the gap in income earning 
potential between children from more and less affluent families or by enabling a particular 
segment of the population to articulate more strategically and more effectively its policy 
preferences and demands for public services. 

11. That most funding agency documents do not indicate clearly the sources that support their 
claims about what research shows compounds the problem: even careful and critical readers 
find it difficult or impossible to locate and assess the reliability and validity of the relevant 
research. 

12. It is not in itself problematic that a bank commissions and publishes studies of African 
development. Nor is it necessarily problematic that those studies are widely cited. Rather, my 
argument here is that it is important to recognize the power, influence, and academic and 
developmental consequences of this historically unique combination of funding development 
projects and development research. (Note here the echoes of the early imperial era, when the 
metropolitan governments funded learned societies that in turn supported the field work of 
missionaries and adventurers who, like Livingstone, also saw themselves as geographers, 
anthropologists, and historians.) In this setting it is appropriate, indeed imperative, to 
address the World Bank not simply as a bank, but also as an institution whose basic policies 
are largely determined by the interests of a few affluent countries, whose lending program is 
justified by the extensive research it commissions, and whose own analyses and development 
agenda have come to constrain and shape the entire development discourse. 

13. At its root, identifying the nature, characteristics, and behaviors of the poor as the causes for 
poverty necessarily devolves to a genetic explanation. If the circumstances in which they live 
lead the poor to behave in ways that perpetuate their impoverishment, then it is those 
circumstances (including leaders and their policies) local, national, global that cause poverty, 
not something inherent in the poor. To insist that the poor are poor because of who they are, 
however disguised, sanitized, beautified, and situationally conditional that claim may be, is 
to assert a genetic basis for differences in wealth and their consequences. 
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Transformative Adult Education 
in an Age of Globalization: 
A Gramscian-Freirean Synthesis and Beyond' 


Introduction 

In work I began at the University of Alberta under the supervision of Professor 
M. Kazim Bacchus (Mayo, 1988) and that I subsequently developed (Mayo, 
1994a; Mayo, in press-a), I provided a comparative analysis of the ideas of 
Gramsci and Freire. I argued that such comparative work can lead to a syn- 
thesis that can be useful for developing theoretical signposts for transforma- 
tive, and therefore emancipatory, adult education. In an age characterized by 
globalization, their work is still highly relevant not simply because of the 
strong sense of hope that it generates, especially Freire’s work (1994) where 
there is an insistence on the progressive educator’s task “to unveil opportuni- 
ties for hope” (p. 9), but for other reasons as well. I feel that the need for 
politically charged adult educational processes intended to foster a critical 
reading of the world and a postcolonial politics (Giroux, 1988) becomes more 
urgent in this age of globalization, which “intrudes into and alters structures of 
day-to-day life” (Giddens, 1994, p. xxvii). 

Concomitant with mobile global capitalism, characterized by the ever 
threatening “flight of capital” and by a production process involving a network 
of dispersed firms under decentralized management and computer technology 
control (Westwood, 1991, p. 46), is global “cultural invasion” and dependence 
(McLaren, 1994, p. xii). In this process, for instance, the mass media, vested in 
the hands of a few magnates, plays an important part in the development of 
collective and individual subjectivities. One must not overlook, though, the 
various forms of resistance both overt and covert that occur even among the 
economically most underprivileged groups. Resistance is especially evident in 
those industrially underdeveloped parts of the world where Freire was active 
as an adult educator (McLaren, 1994). In this regard, one can draw from 
Gramsci's theory of hegemony/counterhegemony and his writings on the role 
that cultural activity plays, as well as from Freire’s writings on critical literacy. 
I see the work of Gramsci and Freire as equally pertinent in an age when 
multiple forms of oppression are being named and affirmed, forms that call 
into question orthodox socialists’ projection of the oppressed as “unified sub- 
jects” and their articulation of an “essentialist” politics. In an age when a 
hegemonic force like the New Right in Britain, the United States, and elsewhere 
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continues to make social class the target of its attack, it would be foolish to 

place class politics on the back burner (Meiksins-Wood, 1986). 

Nonetheless, it would equally be foolish to focus solely on class politics 
without highlighting its intersections with other different forms of oppression. 
In highlighting these oppressions, one would do well not to lose sight of the 
“massive structuring forces” (Apple, Morrow, & Torres, 1991, pp. 28-29) that 
exist and of the need to explore possibilities for a Left paradoxically “unified in 
difference.” Such unity in difference strikes me as being very much a feature of 
the inclusionary socialist politics called for in Britain during these “New 
Times,” which are marked by the breakup of the Soviet Union and the fall of 
the Communist regimes in the rest of the Eastern Europe. 

Gramsci is reputed to have had a considerable influence on the develop- 
ment of such politics, even though the use of Gramsci in this project has 
recently been the subject of a fine critique in the adult education literature 
(Allman & Wallis, 1995). The exploration of the elements that can contribute to 
such a politics of the Left, one that does not obscure the primacy of social class, 
has led me first to compare and now to attempt to synthesize ideas by Gramsci 
and Freire. The former projected the notion of a “Modern Prince” (a national- 
popular party) at the heart of an historic bloc (Hoare & Nowell Smith, 1971), 
characterized by the alliance of different social groups. The latter theorized 
oppression in a way that always has the concept of difference as its “guiding 
thread” (Giroux, 1988, p. 109). 

Comparing Gramsci and Freire with respect to adult education, I note the 
following similarities (Mayo, 1994a): 

1. Both emphasize the political nature of educational activity and on the role 
that institutions of civil society play in processes of social transformation. 

2. There is a sense of agency in their works, coupled with the need to project 
educational programs in which human beings are transformed from object 
to subject. 

3. The focus is on committed adult educators who themselves have to under- 
go a transformation to work with subaltern social groups, becoming organic 
intellectuals in the Gramscian sense or experiencing their easter in the sense 
advocated by Freire. 

4. Both stress praxis as being at the heart of liberating education and the need 
to carry out such pedagogical work in the context of a larger movement or 
alliance of movements striving for change. 

I also note differences, as follows (Mayo, 1994a): 

1. Gramsci’s focus is on the requirements of a particular social group that 
plays a leadership role in the process of social transformation. This is in 
marked contrast to Freire’s nonreductionist/nonessentialist view of the 
struggle for democracy and the creation of a socially more just society. 

2. There are differences in the range of social analysis provided. Gramsci 
presents a much wider spectrum, as his project was all-encompassing. The 
dynamics involved in teacher-learner encounters are accorded much wider 
treatment in Freire’s work than in Gramsci’s. This is understandable given 
that those dynamics are of central concern in Freire’s work. 
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3. Gramsci provides a complex though undeveloped view of how ideas are 
taken up in the classroom, which is close to poststructuralist notions of how 
meaning is created, assimilated, and circulated. This contrasts with Freire’s 
somewhat mechanistic description of what goes on in a situation of banking 
education. 

I have argued that there is room for a complementarity thesis that will 
provide the basis for a synthesis. I now explore some of the ingredients for a 
Gramsci-Freire synthesis project focusing on this selection of themes: commit- 
ment, agency, adult educators, social movements, cultural production, and 
history. I broaden the theoretical base for this synthesis by drawing on ideas 
from other important figures in social theory and critical pedagogy. 


Commitment 

What emerges from Gramsci’s and Freire’s views about adult education is that 
radical initiatives in this area, which are destined to transform existing domina- 
tive power relations in society, require a strong commitment on the part of 
organizers and educators alike. The sense of commitment is implied in 
Gramsci’s notion of the organic intellectual, which often entails a conscious 
commitment to a particular political movement. Popular educators in Latin 
America, as we see from the accounts of adult education experiences in 
Nicaragua before and after the 1979 revolution (Arnove, 1986; Horton & Freire, 
1990), demonstrate the extent of such commitment by placing their lives on the 
line for the cause of social transformation. 

Like all education, adult education is not neutral and is very much tied to 
hegemonic or counterhegemonic interests in a given society. A theory of eman- 
cipatory adult education would be borne out of a recognition of this point. It 
would be inspired by theoretical perspectives that highlight the strong rela- 
tionship that exists between knowledge, culture, and power, rendering the 
kind of knowledge provided by mainstream institutions—and the manner of 
its dissemination—problematic. Emancipatory adult education initiatives de- 
veloped on Gramscian-Freirean lines would therefore be sustained by a theory 
that is couched in a language of possibility, to adopt the Blochian terminology 
rendered so popular in critical pedagogical circles by Giroux (1988) and Simon 
(1992). The initiatives would emphasize a strong commitment to emancipating 
subaltern groups from hegemonic domination. 

Gramsci focuses for the most part on the issue of class domination, whereas 
Freire’s notion of oppression extends beyond the issue of class—and most 
particularly beyond the issue of the industrial proletariat—to a wider recogni- 
tion of social difference and oppression. Freire does not provide sustained 
analyses of gender, race, sexuality, and even class issues, despite the 33 refer- 
ences to social class analysis that he claims to have made in Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed (Freire & Macedo, 1993). Whether they focus on single-issue or 
multiple-issue politics, emancipatory educational initiatives would be rooted 
in a commitment to confront oppression in all its forms. Adult education 
initiatives directed toward the emancipation from oppression of a particular 
social group would be carried out in a manner that does not perpetuate the 
domestication and subordination of another. Feminist and antiracist criticisms 
of traditional working-class institutions for their white patriarchal structures 
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ideology (Taking Liberties Collective, 1989) and black feminist critiques of 
white feminist writers (Ball, 1992) immediately come to mind here (bell hooks, 
1988, 1993; Lorde, 1984). Equally pertinent are the criticisms levelled at Freire 
and other central male figures in the area of critical pedagogy by Weiler (1991), 
Ellsworth (1989), and Gore (1993). 


Agency 

Adult education is perceived as an important element in cultural activity that 
can serve the purpose of either consolidating or transforming power relations. 
Radical adult education can constitute a vehicle whereby dominant ideologies 
are unveiled and dismantled. The realm of everyday experience characterized 
by taken-for-granted notions becomes part of the focus in an adult education 
process with emancipatory goals. In this age of global capitalism these notions 
would include the prevalent culture-ideology of consumerism (Sklair, 1995) 
and the marketplace, whereby even some of the most basic services are turned 
from a public good to a “consumption good.” This everyday experience 
evoked through a dialogical process constitutes the basis of the learning pro- 
cess, a process that entails the means of “extraordinarily re-experiencing the 
ordinary” (Shor, 1987, p. 93). However, this everyday experience would not be 
celebrated uncritically but would be interrogated. An attempt would therefore 
be made to convert common sense to “good sense” (Hoare & Nowell Smith, 
1971, p. 323) to use the terms Gramsci borrowed from Manzoni’s I Promessi 
Sposi (The Betrothed), (Coben, 1994). 

Furthermore, transformative adult education, with its emphasis on voices 
and on democratic social relations, constitutes prefigurative work. It attempts 
to prefigure (Allman, 1988) transformed social relations in the wider society. 
This was true of Gramsci’s Factory Councils, with their emphasis on radically 
democratic social relations of work, power sharing (including ownership of the 
work place itself), and education. It is equally true of Freire’s Cultural Circles 
with their emphasis on dialogue, critical interrogation of experience, the un- 
veiling of social contradictions, and the promulgation of democratic social 
relations of education characterized by teacher authority but not authoritar- 
ianism (Horton & Freire, 1990; Shor & Freire, 1987). Both theorists provide an 
emancipatory education approach that confronts the kind of social relations 
traditionally prevalent in capitalist environments. I emphasize the word tradi- 
tionally because elements of emancipatory educational practices are partly 
appropriated by management to provide a democratic facade for the process of 
extracting surplus labor, all part of the dynamic nature of hegemony, part of 
the “war of position” engaged in by the organic intellectuals of transnational 
capital. 

Appropriation of Freire’s work occurs frequently. In Brazil his work was— 
amazingly—coopted by the same regime that banished him from his homeland 
(Kidd & Kumar, 1981). Furthermore, Freire’s work often becomes the target of 
liberal appropriation, with his Method being extricated from its underpinning 
political philosophy (Macedo, 1994), a process discussed by Aronowitz (1998). 
Worker management teams are a classic example of present-day capitalist 
appropriation of participatory educational experiences. Participation that en- 
tails power sharing, as was advocated in Gramsci’s factory council theory, and 
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that finds its common expression in cooperatives must be distinguished from 
that form of participation that occurs while management retains its prerogative 
over capital accumulation. 


Social Movements 

Judging from Gramsci’s reflections on the isolation of the Turin factory insur- 
gents during their occupation of factories (coordinated by the Ordine Nuovo 
Group in 1920; Adamson, 1980) and Freire’s writings regarding liberation theol- 
ogy (Cooper, 1995; Elias, 1994; Freire, 1985) and the New Social Movements 
(NSMs), it appears that radical adult educational initiatives will not prove 
effective when carried out on their own. The message that comes through in 
Gramsci’s notion of the historic bloc and throughout Freire’s writings is that 
they are likely to prove effective only when sustained by a social movement, 
itself often conceived as a site of social revolutionary adult learning (Welton, 
1993) or as an alliance of movements. Gramsci’s notion of the historic bloc, 
signifying an alliance of social groups—nowadays including movements—be- 
comes particularly significant in this age of global capitalism. 

In my earlier work (Mayo, 1994b, 1994c), I asked if contemporary social 
movements, especially those with an international character, can serve as a 
vehicle whereby Gramsci’s notion of the historic bloc can transcend its “nation- 
al-popular” character (Hoare & Nowell Smith, 1971, p. 130) to signify an 
alliance of movements across national boundaries. I asked this in the context of 
the increasing mobility and globalization of capital. This is not to minimize the 
role that indigenous movements such as the revitalization movements of Con- 
scientization and Sarvodaya (Zachariah, 1986) can play in this process. As 
Sklair (1995) argues, many resistance movements to global capitalism can be 
effective only when they disrupt the smooth accumulation of capital locally or, 
I would add, within a restricted sphere of influence. But Sklair also argues that 
such movements need to “find ways of globalizing these disruptions” (p. 507). 

NSMs with a strong international character, like the women’s movement 
and the environmental movement, strike me as being more likely to make 
headway in this respect. This said, I feel that we should be under no illusions. 
It would be foolish to romanticize NSMs and present them as some deus ex 
machina in an age when global capital holds sway. In the conclusion to his 
study, Sklair (1995) warns, “No social movement appears even remotely likely 
to overthrow the three fundamental institutional supports of global capitalism 
that have been identified, namely the TNCs, the transnational capitalist class 
and the culture-ideology of consumerism” (p. 507). Yet he affirms and illus- 
trates some of the various resistances expressed by social movements in each of 
the three spheres. And these movements continually need to enhance their 
spheres of influence by engaging in alliances at the local, regional, continental 
and global levels, possibly by gaining access to and making effective critical 
use of electronic networking (Hall, 1993) to render such resistance more effec- 
tive. 

Emancipatory adult education can play its part in creating links between 
the movements themselves by promoting programs that do not encourage one 
voice at the expense of others, but that are socially inclusive in terms of 
curriculum, teaching personnel, and participants. A program of adult educa- 
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tion for work place democracy, such as the one I recently studied in Malta 
(Mayo, 1994a, in press-b), would seek to contribute to the democratization of 
the social relations of production both in the domestic and public spheres. In 
this regard, I have raised questions concerning Gramsci’s factory council theo- 
ry (Mayo, 1994c). People involved in such programs can work toward effective 
work place democracy by continually addressing issues that emerge from the 
intersections of class, gender, race, and ethnicity. Issues arising in my Malta 
case study that could have been addressed include day care, women on night 
shift, sexual harassment in the work place, and the sexual division of labor in 
the work place and in the home. 

The issue of racism toward immigrant workers and other ethnic groups 
becomes ever more urgent in an age characterized by the continual global 
reorganization of capital across different geographical boundaries (Foley, 
1994), a phenomenon commonly and problematically referred to as Post-Ford- 
ism. It is common knowledge that in this age we are witnessing the bifurcation 
of the labor market on racial, ethnic, and gendered lines (Ross & Trachte, 1990). 
Even conscientization processes developed on Freirean lines can contribute to 
fostering links between movements by increasing awareness of the different 
forms of oppression and the often contradictory intersections between them. 
Codification and decodification strategies would serve as a means of inter- 
rogating popular experiences to explore how one is implicated in, as well as 
suffering from, processes of structural oppression—how, for example, one is 
implicated in gender and racial oppression while being located in a subaltern 
position in the class structure. Programs developed on these lines might draw 
the support of different movements and make a contribution, however slight, 
toward bringing these movements together in something similar to an historic 
bloc. The relationship between radical adult education and social movements 
would be reciprocal in this context. Much of the impetus for the work carried 
out by radical adult educators is provided by the social movements, because of 
the various demands and issues that the movements raise. These issues would 
in turn become part of both the hidden and overt curriculum of the adult 
education program. 

Emancipatory adult education can for its part help prepare citizens for such 
movements by increasing their awareness not only of the issues with which 
they are directly concerned, but also of issues affecting others, with a view to 
generating greater solidarity. Radical adult education initiatives, as well as 
radical adult educators, would prosper if sustained by a social movement or 
movements. Each movement would develop enough strength to sustain 
counterhegemonic efforts, including those of radical adult education, in as 
wide a range of civil society as possible. This ties in with Gramsci’s notion of 
counterhegemonic action across the entire complex of civil society, an idea 
reflected in his own endeavors as activist and educator (journalism, cultural 
clubs, the work place, prison schools containing political detainees, etc.). This 
vision accords with Freire’s recent exhortation to have one foot inside and 
another outside the system. Radical adult educators also need to be sustained 
by a movement. This is especially true for those educators working in the state 
system (Horton & Freire, 1990), carrying out their day-to-day tactical work in 
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the context of a long-term strategy for social transformation—in Freire’s words, 
“being tactically inside and strategically outside the system” (Freire, 1991). 


Adult Educators 

Gramsci’s views concerning organic intellectuals and Freire’s views regarding 
facilitators may be combined to project an image of the adult educator, work- 
ing in the context of a radical adult education program, who is equipped with 
a theoretical understanding of the adult learners’ situation and engages in a 
directive form of adult education. It is directive in the sense that it is inspired 
by a vision of, and therefore directed toward, a society characterized by strong 
democratic social relations. The sense of authority that she or he possesses as 
an educator (Freire affirms this) does not degenerate into authoritarianism. On 
the contrary, every effort is made to promulgate democratic social relations 
and render the learners “subject” of the learning process (Freire, 1970, 1995). A 
genuine dialogical teaching process would provide the conditions for the 
learner’s culture to make its presence felt. The educator's task is to facilitate the 
means whereby this culture is interrogated critically by the learners them- 
selves, part of the process of moving from common sense to good sense. 
Freire’s codification/decodification process, which can be applied not only to 
literacy education but to different forms of knowledge dealing with different 
aspects of social life, can be one of the vehicles for the transition from common 
sense to good sense. 

Through a dialogical process, it is not only the learners who begin to 
consider what they know in a more critical light, but also the adult educator 
who modifies his or her theoretical understanding through contact with the 
adult learners (Shor & Freire, 1987). This calls to mind Gramsci’s notion of the 
intellectuals testing their theories through a dialectical engagement with the 
masses (Hoare & Nowell Smith, 1971). Whatever knowledge the adult educator 
possesses at the outset of the learning process is relearned through dialogical 
contact with the learners (Shor & Freire, 1987). 

Gramsci’s ideas on the instruction-education nexus (Hoare & Nowell Smith, 
1971) combined with Freire’s dialogue do not preclude the possibility that a 
certain amount of instruction occurs when absolutely necessary (Horton & 
Freire, 1990). Instruction may be necessary in situations when the facilitator 
interrogates some of the opinions being expressed. It may also be necessitated 
by some of the dynamics at play in the learning circle. It would be naive to 
assume that adult learners readily accept processes of a dialogical education. 
There is sufficient literature (Gaber-Katz and Watson, 1991) to show that 
learners can be quite resistant to dialogue and can put pressure on the facili- 
tator to resort to “tried and tested” methods. Years of exposure to banking 
education cannot be shrugged aside overnight. There will be moments when 
the facilitator will have to show discretion in the choice of teaching style. 
However, such teaching would be carried out in a manner that in no way 
undermines the spirit of democracy that should characterize the social rela- 
tions of Freire-inspired education. 

The image of adult educator that emerges from Freire’s insights is that of a 
person who seeks to remove obstacles preventing the learners from realizing 
their ontological vocation of becoming more fully human. Implicit in Gramsci’s 
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concept of the organic intellectual and Freire’s insistence that the adult educa- 
tor commits, in Cabral’s terms, class suicide (Freire, 1978; Freire & Faundez, 
1989) is their awareness that the process of emancipation can be severely 
undermined and can degenerate into one of domestication if the educator 
brings into play a “cultural capital” that is at odds with that of the learners. This 
is the sort of situation Gramsci criticized with respect to the popular universi- 
ties (Broccoli, 1972). These centers are said to have provided education for rather 
than education of/with the working class. Class suicide is somewhat unattainable 
given that bourgeois-formed educators will probably find it extremely difficult 
to break away from their habitus, to borrow Bourdieu and Passeron’s (1990) 
term (Mayo, 1994a, 1994c). It is extremely difficult for bourgeois educators to 
“jump out of their skin” in this respect. The best one can hope for is recognition 
on the facilitator’s part of the gender, race, and class differences that might set 
her or him apart from the learner (Mayo, 1993). This recognition would consti- 
tute an important step in the direction of minimizing elements of domestica- 
tion that can emerge from a position of privilege. 


Cultural Production 

The discussion concerning a Gramscian-Freirean synthesis has hitherto 
centered around questions of process. I now focus on content, and more 
specifically on questions of cultural production. Both Gramsci and Freire attach 
importance to popular culture in their writings. Whereas Freire uses the 
popular as the basis of the conscientization process, Gramsci provides little 
sustained analysis of this particular form of culture, except for the serial novel, 
in his writings. In fact Gramsci’s analysis of popular culture is confined to the 
written word, and he eschews an analysis of the rich oral traditions of his 
native southern Italy and emerging forms of communication as cinema and the 
radio (Forgacs & Nowell Smith, 1985). I have argued that there exists in 
Gramsci a systematic and wide-ranging analysis of the dominant culture. Such 
an analysis is not to be found in Freire (Mayo, in press-a). For the purposes of 
developing a theory of radical adult education, it is possible to derive insights 
from a synthesis of Gramsci’s ideas concerning the dominant culture and 
Freire’s ideas concerning the popular. 

For such purposes I would advocate a cultural studies program that is 
inclusionary and that avails itself of cultural products related both to the 
dominant established culture and the popular. Both can be critically appropri- 
ated for the subordinate group’s ends. Popular forms of cultural production, 
ranging from oral activities such as popular narratives and ballads to forms of 
mass popular culture such as rock music and videos, can be the subject of 
critical interrogation. The same applies to forms of so-called high culture 
(Shakespeare texts that, one must not forget, have their roots in the popular). 
Taking the view that meaning does not lie solely in the texts (in his piece on the 
common school, Gramsci highlights the way people can derive different mean- 
ings from a single idea or fact), these works can be the focus of critical appro- 
priation for transformative ends. They are “open to multiple readings” (Apple, 
1992, p. 10) and can be read “against the grain” (Simon, 1992). 

Learners in a radical adult education circle can generate discussions around 
the work in which they are encouraged to give voice to the different meanings 
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deriving from their particular locations in dominant regimes of truth and 
power. For example, Simon (1992) has demonstrated how one can go beyond a 
racist text to discover emancipatory possibilities emerging from multiple read- 
ings of it in his accounts of the Yiddish interpretation of Shylock, and Achebe’s 
(1975) insurgent reading of Heart of Darkness is also quite revealing in this 
respect. Critical interrogation and appropriation would be the hallmark of such 
a cultural studies program carried out the public sphere (Giroux, Shumway, 
Smith, & Sosnoski, 1988). Cultural studies would thus be carried on outside the 
hallowed walls of the academy. It might be argued that in so doing, one would 
be taking cultural studies back to adult education as it originated in England 
(McIlroy & Westwood, 1993). 

Once again, I would advocate a cultural studies program that is inclusion- 
ary. Apart from including elements of the popular and the so-called highbrow, 
including oral, visual, and written cultural products, it would be a program in 
which participants are always aware of and guard against the dangers of 
ethnocentrism, racism, and patriarchy. One has to go beyond Gramsci to avoid 
Eurocentrism (in his piece on the Common School, he advocates a classical 
curriculum) and beyond both Gramsci (Holub, 1992) and Freire to avoid 
patriarchal bias (Weiler, 1991). This applies not only to cultural studies pro- 
grams, but to any other program developed with a transformative end in view. 


History 

Ghee insisted on the need for the working class to engage in a study of 
history (Hoare & Nowell Smith, 1971). He argued that if workers were to 
provide another link in the chain of efforts for liberation from oppression, they 
must know about the preceding links. Workers also need knowledge of preced- 
ing social forms, institutionalized practices and beliefs, and of the historical 
contexts that contributed to the “invention of the traditions” (Hobsbawm, 
1983). 

Such an emphasis on macro-level history is not to be found in Freire. It 
appears that the emphasis in the cultural circles is on the present. I would argue 
however, that a critical analysis of a codified situation in the process of con- 
scientization would be incomplete unless the situation is placed in its historical 
context. After all, the process involves a critical engagement with historically 
accumulated concepts and practices. The codification/decodification process 
offers the radical adult educator an excellent vehicle for enabling circle mem- 
bers to engage in redemptive remembrance. The relevance of Freire’s pedagogy to 
processes of recovering collective memories is underlined by McLaren and da 
Silva (1993). This is an important area of inquiry and activity in adult education 
nowadays, with the focus on life history as a form of local narrative. Codifica- 
tions can therefore be used not simply to facilitate viewing the present critically 
in order to obtain greater awareness of the contradictions underlying it, but 
also as a means of engendering a dialectical process. This process involves the 
juxtaposition of past and present with a view to providing a better future 
(Simon, 1992). Simon describes this particular kind of remembrance as “the 
practice in which certain images and stories of a collective past are brought 


together with a person’s feelings and comprehension of their embodied 
presence in time and space” (p. 149). 
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At a practical level, an obvious “redemptive” historical exercise in the 
context of an adult education program would consist of the adult learners 
being encouraged to engage in reminiscences concerning their schooling expe- 
riences. The adult learners could be encouraged to bring photographs and 
items relevant to their schooldays (e.g., school yearbooks). Their accounts of 
their own school experiences could be interrogated by the “directive” facili- 
tator for the purpose of underlining connections between the kind of school 
organization and pedagogy described and the power structures in the larger 
society. Furthermore, descriptions by the learners would also be interrogated 
to highlight and politicize absences, notably in terms of race, class, gender, 
sexual orientation, and disability. Such an analysis of one’s educational past 
would help throw critical light on current educational practices and suggest 
options for a transformed educational future. Furthermore, the analysis could 
set the learners in the critical frame of mind necessary for them to partake in a 
different, potentially transformative adult education program. 

A combination of Gramsci’s and Freire’s ideas in this area would also 
include a process whereby the collective experiences of the learning group 
members are evoked, discussed, interrogated, and linked to the wider macro- 
level issues deriving from relevant historical research. This research would 
take into account different, insurgent perspectives on historical events. In the 
case of a workers’ program, this could involve the learners’ engagement in 
providing visual and other forms of documentation from their own as well as 
their families’ past. Ideally, these memorabilia would relate to the kind of work 
in which family members, possibly elderly family members, had been engaged. 
In the group discussion these work experiences are contrasted with group 
members’ own experiences. Through discreet but timely interventions by the 
facilitator, these experiences would be linked to a macro-level historical discus- 
sion concerning the working class, which should constitute an important com- 
ponent of the activity. Such a discussion might highlight not only the changing 
modes of capitalist exploitation throughout the ages and the degree of gender, 
racial, and ethnic segmentation involved in the labor process, but also indicate 
the “gains” made by labor organizations and other social movements during 
these periods. There would be an opportunity to point out the threat to these 
gains presently emanating from New Right quarters and the leverage over 
working-class organizations exerted by mobile capital. Emphasis on the gains 
made by labor could instill the sense of agency required for further transforma- 
tive action in the world of work. 

Of course, examples used in the adult learning process depend to a large 
extent on the context in which this process takes place. Where I come from, the 
developing micro-island state of Malta, one can avail oneself of the recent 
tendency to erect and unveil war memorials in various towns and villages. 
Radical adult educators working in such communities can use such a situation 
to engage in discussions concerning the country’s historical and economic 
connections with war—the Fortress economy—which would highlight the plight 
of the Maltese under British rule. This would also invite consideration of the 
perpetuation of colonial attitudes even during the postindependence period 
and the need to “decolonize the mind” (Freire, 1985, p. 187). 
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The discussion could be broadened in scope if juxtaposed against such 
images as war memorials are those pertaining to the present, notably recent 
images from neo-Nazi demonstrations in Germany. The connection between 
the images can be elicited through careful prompting and questioning, and this 
could open the discussion to incorporate the issue of race. This might lead to 
considerations of how we Maltese, as a people, are also implicated in racism. 
As a result, the group members will begin to see us, the Maltese, not only as an 
oppressed people owing to a long history of colonialism, but also as oppres- 
sors. This appreciation would attest to the many subjectivities involved in 
processes of oppression worldwide. 


Conclusion: An Unfinished Canvas 

In this article I explore elements for a theoretical framework for radical adult 
education on the basis of ideas expressed by Gramsci and Freire. In so doing I 
have borne in mind Gramsci’s and Freire’s respective “blind spots” (bell hooks, 
1993; Mayo, 1994a) and have sought to compensate for them and to develop 
ideas borrowed from them by turning to some of the recent literature emerging 
from the fields of contemporary adult education theory, feminism(s), and 
critical pedagogy. These ideas have been developed within the framework of a 
broad democratic socialist politics. This politics speaks to the issues generated 
by the multiple forms of structural and systemic oppression worldwide. The 
nature of democratic socialistic politics is continually being affected by the 
changing processes of capitalist reorganization. I have limited myself to a few 
elements for such a framework in what is a synoptic version of a larger piece, a 
chapter in Mayo (1994a). 

Other elements warrant extensive and possibly separate treatment, notably 
the issue of information technology. It is a double-edged sword in that as an 
instrument of capitalism it can constitute an effective process of domination, 
but can also offer counterhegemonic possibilities for fostering international 
alliances (Hall, 1993). One cannot hope to discover material on this issue in 
Gramsci’s work given the time in which he lived, nor is there much reference to 
it in Freire’s work, especially in his English-language publications (Mayo, 
1994c). This and other areas warrant extensive treatment in exploratory works 
on transformative adult education. The same applies to each of the themes 
discussed in this article. Given its tentative and exploratory thrust, the article 
remains an unfinished canvas, the issues raised being far from settled. I believe 
they can never be settled in a project such as this. 


Note 


1. This article is an expanded version of a section in Mayo (1994b). It is a synoptic version of 
Chapter Six in Mayo (1994a). 
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Empowerment of the People: 
Insights from the Philippines 


In many educational systems worldwide, schooling and education have been 
motivated and relentlessly pursued by the desire for credentials, status, expert 
knowledge, and advanced technological skills: Emancipatory education in so- 
cial movements, however, evolves from an unequivocal reverence for life, for 
human and planetary survival, and for a dignified quality of existence (Flores- 
ca-Cawagas & Toh, 1989). 

Social and political events in the past two decades involved the unfolding of 
a generation of people power that achieved modest as well as radical reforms 
in different parts of the world. In the West, people power played an important 
role in tearing down the Berlin Wall and in dismantling the authoritarian 
regimes of the former Soviet Bloc. In South societies “small” people managed to 
stop powerful private interests and governments from completely destroying 
the environment, for example, in the case of the Chipko movement and the 
Narmada campaign in India (Shiva, 1986). In a number of societies the massive 
exercise of people power swept military dictators off their thrones of greed and 
oppression, as witnessed in the Philippines in 1986. Thus the last quarter of this 
century might well be remembered as a period when movements of diverse 
people came together for a common goal of transforming society to become 
more just and peaceful (Francisco, 1995). 

Increasingly, many governments and quasi-governments have come to 
recognize the legitimacy, or at least tolerate the presence of, nongovernment 
organizations (NGOs) and people’s organizations (POs)—two leaders on the 
front line of the social movement for change. Official international summits 
have been conducted with parallel gatherings of NGOs. For example, the 1992 
Rio Earth Summit—the UN Conference on Environment and Development— 
had a simultaneous NGO Forum of more than 30,000 NGO representatives 
from around the world; the UN Summit in Social Development that met in 
Copenhagen was held parallel with an NGO Alliance for Social Development; 
the Vienna Human Rights Conference took place with a corresponding NGO 
Forum; and at the recently concluded Women’s Conference in Beijing the 
official UN delegation and program was preceded by the women’s NGO Con- 
ference. In addition to their increasing legitimacy as social actors in the eyes of 
governments, POs and NGOs are also called to play a significant role in 
peacemaking, from advocacy to mediation and the enforcement of peace ac- 
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cords, as demonstrated in the Philippines (e.g., the Coalition for Peace and the 
Association of Major Religious Superiors), in El Salvador (e.g., the GSO and 
MSO), and in South Africa (e.g., United Democratic Front). 

In the Philippines, POs and NGOs have been elements of the Filipino social 
and political movements for some time. During the Marcos regime (from the 
1970s onward) sectoral groups of urban poor, laborers, peasants, students, and 
other cause-oriented groups courageously challenged the dictatorship despite 
risk to life, limb, and livelihood. When martial law was declared, some of the 
more militant frontline activists had no choice but to go underground, al- 
though a few could still work cautiously “above ground.” 

As confirmed in the mosaic of Philippine people power in 1986 that deposed 
Marcos, social movements emerged to a position once solely dominated by 
political parties and formations. Not long after the 1986 people power demon- 
stration, new alliances were formed among progressive social and political 
movements while some sectoral groups and NGOs managed to maintain their 
autonomy. Groups like the Freedom from Debt Coalition (FDC), the Partner- 
ship for Agrarian Reform and Rural Development Services, the Urban Land 
Reform Task Force, and the Caucus of Development NGO Networks (CODE- 
NGO) have brought together POs, NGOs, and political blocs to achieve com- 
mon goals: debt relief, agrarian reform, rural development, urban housing, and 
the right of people to development (Clamor, 1992; Francisco, 1995; Gatpatan, 
1994). The National Peace Conference organized in 1993, which is now actively 
encouraging the peace process for a negotiated settlement of the armed conflict 
between government and the Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP), the 
Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF), and the Rebulosyunaryong Alyan- 
sang Makabayan (RAM, formerly the Reform the Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines), is a multisectoral network of indigenous groups, church-based 
organizations, urban and rural poor federations, and women’s groups (Gaston 
Z. Ortigas Peace Institute [GZOPH, 1993). 

Today we witness the makings of a maturing and enduring social and 
political movement in the Philippines, although it is a movement that needs to 
openly confront obstacles and challenges including an openness to interroga- 
tion for contradictions and authenticity. 


Pedagogical Insights from the Philippines 

One of the most significant contributions of the social movements in the Philip- 
pines to societal transformation has been their adherence to appropriate 
pedagogies and organizational processes. This is often not fully appreciated in 
academic communities where knowledge-production and dissemination has 
tended to adopt expert, top-down modes and approaches. Drawing from the 
visions and practices in the NGOs and POs in the Philippines, I construct four 
themes that have some relevance to the common quest for justice and peace in 
other places and regions. These are: critical consciousness and dialogue; con- 
scientization-reflection and action; active nonviolence and transformation; and 
coalition-building. My insights are drawn from the community education ef- 
forts of NGOs and POs through my own personal involvement as far back as 
the harrowing days of the Marcos dictatorship, as well as my continuing 
research and communication with those who are now most actively engaged in 
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the movement. I have drawn insights from the work and the members of the 
Coalition for Peace; the Freedom from Debt Coalition; the National Movement 
for Civil Liberties; various sectoral groups representing women, peasants, 
labor, fisherfolk, urban poor, indigenous people, and youth; the Caucus of 
Development NGOs; the Basic Christian or Ecclesial Communities; and en- 
vironmental action groups. This is not to imply that the Philippine experience 
has not benefited from theory and practice developed in other parts of the 
world. The influence of Freirean and other participatory, dialogical modes of 
awakening critical consciousness and praxis have made their imprint and are 
quite obvious in the Philippine experience. 


Critical Consciousness and Dialogue 

Through the educational activities of NGOs and POs, people are being helped 
to develop a critical consciousness toward issues that determine their quality of 
human life and their social, economic, political, and natural environments. 
Citizens are learning to overcome years of uncritical acceptance of top-down 
and authority-based knowledge and to ask sensible and sensitive questions 
about the root causes of societal problems. They continue to acquire the skills 
for gathering data to answer those questions as objectively as possible, albeit 
skills that are infused with ethics, reciprocity, and solidarity. 

To achieve this aim of critical consciousness, the Freedom from Debt Coali- 
tion regularly disseminates facts and analysis about the debt and its repercus- 
sions for poverty, unemployment, and social disintegration through 
newsletters, monographs, comics, cartoons, posters, public fora, and other 
modes of communication. PILIPINA, a national federation of women’s associa- 
tions has a dynamic education component that provides rural women with 
access to facts and analysis about the role of women in development. 

Popular education is based on dialogue rather than what Freire calls bank- 
ing, and on teaching-learning processes that facilitate creative and open- 
minded inquiry, promote self-reliant understanding, and wean the people 
from blindly accepting leaders or community organizers as “experts.” By em- 
powering themselves to critically understand realities and to feel that they can 
meaningfully contribute to transformation, ordinary people will avoid the cult 
of expertism underpinning the dominant paradigm of development. This is not 
to deny the possible constructive contributions of expertise to problem solving, 
including societal problems. But the process by which knowledge based on 
expertise is offered for people’s use clearly needs to be horizontal, par- 
ticipatory, and democratic. 

Popular methods such as theater, role-playing, poster design, and group 
analysis are most consistent with dialogue. My experience in working with 
Filipino teachers and educators confirms that although initial responses to 
creative pedagogies are usually characterized with caution, the unfamiliarity 
usually turns quickly into enthusiasm. This receptiveness reflects in part the 
centrality of singing and dancing in Filipino cultures. Regrettably, too many 
formal and nonformal educational environments are divorced from such cul- 
tural realities, emphasizing only authoritarian teaching and passive learning 
modes. Formal schooling can learn some practical lessons in pedagogy from 
popular education. 
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Dialogue, by its very nature, also requires exposing people to a range of 
alternative world views on any issue so that they can come to their own 
conclusions and commitment. In discussions of human rights, the method of a 
mock trial is most useful for it allows people to critically consider the “defense” 
of the Philippine Government (i.e., the Human Rights Commission, the Philip- 
pine Armed Forces) against charges of human rights violations brought by 
NGOs like the Task Force Detainees of the Philippines (TFDP), the Philippine 
Alliance of Human rights Advocates (PAHRA), and the National Movement 
for Civil Liberties, and also by external observers like Amnesty International 
and visiting fact-finding missions. A mock trial strategy needs, however, to 
promote sensitivity and respect for due process and valid evidence. This allows 
the criticism engendered in a mock trial to be dialogical rather than an adver- 
sarial contest of positions. 

In real-life situations, dialogue is most crucial in laying some consensual 
basis for a systematic discussion of the pros and cons, and rights and wrongs of 
a conflict. As the Coalition for Peace discovered during encounters between 
urban poor squatters facing eviction and government officials, police, and real 
estate developers, facilitating a dialogue is a complex and difficult task. Never- 
theless, it is vital if low-level conflicts are not to escalate into bloody confronta- 
tions. 


Conscientization: Reflection and Action 

Social movements have unambiguously demonstrated that education cannot 
remain at the level of cognitive understanding or even emotional involvement. 
To educate for transformation is to catalyze the people to undertake action on 
the basis of their consciousness and self-realized responsibility. Such action 
includes both personal action and whatever an individual can do to make her 
or his personal and interpersonal environment more peaceful, and it includes 
social action or whatever individuals can do in solidarity with each other as 
groups, movements, institutions, citizens, and communities. In Freirean ter- 
minology, the process of encouraging critical reflection that leads to critical 
action in an ongoing dialectical spiral is conscientization (Freire, 1972). 

One Philippine exemplar of conscientization through education is modeled 
by the environmental movement. NGOs such as Green Forum Philippines and 
the Kinaiyahan Foundation have contributed enormously to raising public 
consciousness about the ecological destructiveness of prevailing models of 
development. Educational activities are accompanied by campaigns to stop 
deforestation and unregulated pollution of all varieties and to persuade the 
government and politicians to enact and enforce laws for saving the rapidly 
disintegrating environment. Environmental activists work in remote missions 
in Mindanao, a major island in the southern Philippines, to reforest denuded 
mountains. They courageously criticize loggers, who are backed by local offi- 
cials and military forces, and call for a new theology that cares for the earth 
(McDonagh, 1986). Starting from a nonviolent blockade of illegal logging 
trucks, residents of San Fernando, a small village in Mindanao, took their case 
to the country’s capital city where, by fasting outside the Presidential Palace, 


they eventually convinced the government to enforce a logging ban in their 
region (Gaspar, 1990). 
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Another internationally acknowledged demonstration of people’s conscien- 
tization is the Filipino people’s struggle to rid the country of all foreign military 
presence. In 1991, the Anti-Bases Coalition waged a determined educational 
campaign to conscientize public opinion about the military facilities that were 
being made available to the United States armed forces. The Anti-Bases Coali- 
tion and other antinuclear organizations succeeded in raising public awareness 
about the advantages of a nuclear-free, demilitarized Philippines because of the 
broadly based support demonstrated by educators, students, workers, 
peasants, intellectuals, religious, and some nationalist politicians and 
entrepreneurs. Forums, publications, television talk shows, rallies (including 
an international peace brigade in early 1989 to express solidarity for a nuclear- 
free and demilitarized Philippines) provided opportunities to discuss critically 
the pros and cons of hosting the bases. Although it was difficult then to predict 
the outcome of the campaign until the hour of decision, in the end the Filipino 
people once again affirmed the strength of people power in demystifying 
external military dependence and intervention. In September 1991 the Philip- 
pine Senate, in compliance with the will of the people, refused to renew the 
treaty for what had been the biggest US military installation outside the US, on 
Philippine soil for more than 50 years. 

The reflection-action dynamics is practiced as well in the NGOs and POs as 
they regularly engage in self-reflection, continually revisiting their assump- 
tions, goals, and strategies in light of changing political and social environ- 
ments. Indeed, those engaged in popular education have to set positive role 
models for conscientization so that their educational activities are not blindly 
conducted in their uncritical pursuit of the movement's goals. In June 1994 over 
30 leaders of the Philippine social development and NGO movements gathered 
for a reflection retreat (the fourth of a series of similar attempts) to take part in 
an introspective assessment and planning (“Have We Made a Difference?” 
1994). 


Active Nonviolence and Transformation 
By catalyzing transformative action based on critical understanding of the root 
causes of conflicts and violence, the Philippine social movement endorses 
explicitly the assumptions, values, and methods of active nonviolence and 
other similar approaches to peaceful conflict resolution (Claver, 1985; GZOPI, 
1992). This preference, echoed by most NGOs and POs worldwide, rests on a 
conviction that long-term sustainable, just, compassionate, and democratic 
futures are best created through an ethos and culture of nonviolence. Continu- 
ing the spiral of militarization and countermilitarization can only mean more 
deaths and maiming (whether the victims are poor soldiers or poor guerrillas), 
more refugees, the escalation of economic and ecological destruction, and the 
diversion of scarce resources to the military and away from the needy majority. 
The main beneficiaries in a protracted armed conflict are undoubtedly the 
external power interests and local elite minorities who still have enough space 
to prosper without conscience. 

NGOs and POs toil in their various fields of concern to transform societal 
structures through active nonviolence. The Urban Poor Forum and the Philip- 
pine Urban Solidarity Organization, for instance, work with the urban poor to 
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meet their basic human rights to food, jobs, and shelter, and while organizing 
lobbying campaigns and educational symbols such as a tent city outside Con- 
gress. Similarly, the Congress for Peoples Agrarian Reform (CPAR), the biggest 
coalition of peasant federations in the Philippines, has persistently pursued 
active, nonviolent strategies in their struggle toward the goal of “land for the 
tiller” as a foundation for a civil society. 

Despite growing harassment from anticommunist elements (the military, 
vigilantes, landlords), the Ecumenical Movement for Justice and Peace and the 
Basic Christian or Ecclesial Community movement are alive and well in the 
Philippines. In these movements, conscientizing villagers means developing a 
critical understanding of structural violence, or of the unjust social, economic, 
and political structures that underpin the villagers’ marginalization. From this 
awareness the people are moved to cooperate and share resources to build 
more participatory, self-reliant, and just communities (Claver, 1985). 

The Coalition for Peace, which is an umbrella organization for several 
NGOs, has initiated the concept of Zones of Peace as one active, nonviolent 
strategy to ban militarized conflicts in as many areas of the country as possible. 
Through the involvement and cooperation of community groups and institu- 
tions like the church and local councils, local villagers empowered themselves 
to call on all armed personnel from all the conflicting parties (except crime-con- 
trol police) to refrain from entering the peace zones, which will be monitored 
by peace volunteers. Furthermore, the villagers have urged the government 
and all rebel forces to reopen peace negotiations, to disband anticommunist 
groups (e.g., vigilantes), and to stop human rights violations or terrorism from 
all sides. The initial success of 13 existing zones throughout the country has 
demonstrated a range of possibilities for a nonviolent process of structural 
transformation in the arena of militarized conflict (GZOPI, 1994). 


Coalition-building 

The fourth theme for pedagogical consideration is the concept and practice of 
coalition-building. Even when certain goals are achieved and operations seem 
to be unimpeded by major obstacles, experience has convinced NGOs and POs 
of the power and strength of coalitions. In the Philippines a variety of theoreti- 
cal and methodological emphases are to be found among the numerous NGOs 
and POs that are involved in societal transformation. These range from, for 
example, social democrats to more radical political groups. Despite differences 
in ideological orientations, various development NGOs nationwide have come 
together under the aegis of the Caucus of Development NGO Networks 
(CODE-NGO) to forge a Covenant on Philippine Development, a contract that 
serves as a common foundation of the NGOs work and advocacy. For example, 
the CODE-NGO wishes to ensure that, as one of 10 other conditions, all foreign 
assistance directly benefits the majority of the Filipino people, especially those 
living in conditions of extreme poverty. This means that NGOs and POs should 
be consulted about Official Development Assistance (ODA)-funded develop- 
ment programs and projects (Clamor, 1992). Although not all ODA programs 
are faithfully referred to the people, there certainly has been a significant shift 


in official procedures; more authentic consultations are conducted at the insis- 
tence of the people themselves. 
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The coalition-building efforts of the Urban Land Reform Task Force in 
lobbying for the passage of the Urban Development and Housing Bill ex- 
emplifies further the need for and power of coalitions. Even since the enact- 
ment of the development and housing bill into law in 1992, the coalition 
continues to make advocacy for the implementation of the bill a priority (Gat- 
patan, 1994). 

Under the present administration of President Ramos, NGOs and POs con- 
tinue to assert their rights and responsibilities to advocate for social, economic, 
and political policies that will reverse the marginalization of the poor 
majorities. In particular, by being willing to participate in the government's 
social reform agenda, the coalitions and networks of NGOs and POs are deter- 
mined to insert their principles and concerns for social justice and people- 
centered development into national policies. Clearly to avoid the possibilities 
for cooptation, the POs and NGOs will need to be vigilant with respect to the 
authentic practice of the social reforms that are claimed as important to the 
present government's overall direction. 


Obstacles and Challenges 

Although the social and political movements in the Philippines are thriving in 
a more democratic environment than has existed in the past, a number of 
NGOs and POs are now faced with difficulties and challenges requiring them 
to rethink and reconsider their directions, goals, and strategies. Some of these 
obstacles may not be grave enough to affect substantially the gains in the 
movement; nevertheless, they need serious assessment. 

There are ongoing splits or schisms in some POs and NGOs, partly because 
a cadre of the volunteer workers were originally political activists with strong 
ideological positions. Because of realignments in the political blocs and the 
national democratic front as a response to major shifts in world politics, some 
POs are also being threatened by alliances with the so-called reaffirmists and 
rejectionists. During the Marcos and Aquino regimes, a strong united front was 
provided by the CODE-NGO, the Philippine Alliance of Human Rights Advo- 
cates (PAHRA), the Task Force Detainees of the Philippines (TFDP), the 
Kilusang Mayo Uno (KMU or May 1st Labor Movement), the Kilusang Mag- 
bubukid ng Pilipinas (KMP or the National Farmers’ Federation), GABRIELA 
(the major women’s group), BAYAN, and other major umbrella organizations. 
Today President Ramos’ administration is enjoying the temporary absence of a 
formidable unified social force to critique and challenge its policies and pro- 
grams for modernization. Past experience confirms that such splits in the 
movement could be exploited by powerful elites who would benefit greatly 
from a weakened populist movement. 

While NGOs and POs are painfully resolving internal conflicts, another 
challenge comes in the form of alienation or isolation from the greater move- 
ment. A real obstacle to movement unity is the conflicting pedagogical 
paradigms of different groups. For example, where a social movement utilizes 
power in hierarchical, top-down structures, it will not be promoting transfor- 
mation based on dialogue and critical democracy. Other groups practicing 
more dialogical and participatory organizational and pedagogical practices 
will resist a vanguardist, nondialogical character of leadership. Thus some 
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NGOs and POs have increasingly distanced themselves because of strongly 
held assumptions and principles that would be compromised by joining coali- 
tions. Such situations could be easily fanned and exploited to create a seriously 
divided movement. 

Another troubling issue in the movement is the possibility of cooptation due 
to the government’s changing policies and strategies. For example, the 
government's Philippine 2000 economic blueprint is anchored in the rhetoric of 
sustainable development and people empowerment: key words much echoed 
by the social movement. There is evidence that Filipino NGOs and POs are 
fully vigilant regarding these cooptation possibilities. The NGOs have been 
outspoken about Philippine 2000 policies, charging that in practice these poli- 
cies will only widen rich-poor gaps and deepen environmental degradation. 
However, the temptation to collaborate uncritically has been serious. 

Finally, as is happening worldwide, every NGO and PO is faced with the 
perennial problem of limited resources. Except in those organizations operat- 
ing on trust funds, hundreds of development workers exhaust their creative 
energies to “do more with less” as resources dwindle and ODAs suffer from 
cutbacks in their countries of origin. 


The Underpinning of Peaceful Community-oriented Values 
To conclude, I identify some common values underpinning social movements 
in the Philippines. For the better educated middle classes, the realities of mar- 
ginalized existence in their own society are often distant, due to spatial-cultural 
separation and educational alienation. Hence pedagogies for stimulating em- 
pathy and a deep sense of compassion for the oppressed (which cannot be pity or 
mere charity) coupled with justice and willingness to share are vital in the move- 
ment. For instance, in cooperative groups participants enact through song, 
dance, poetry, and dialogue episodes that mirror the daily lives of poor fisher- 
folk, sugar cane laborers, tenant farmers, urban poor, and street children. The 
values of compassion, justice, and sharing are similarly emphasized when 
teaching about the need for cultural solidarity. Despite the cultural richness 
and diversity of the Philippines, dominant lowland groups are often sadly 
lacking in much understanding of and sensitivity to cultural minorities, includ- 
ing highlanders, non-Christians (notably Muslims), and tribal peoples (Toh & 
Floresca-Cawagas, 1990). Consequently, territorial and natural resources that 
comprise the domains of indigenous cultures are viewed as exploitable, while 
the cultures themselves are stereotyped as less “civilized” and dispensable. 
Learning exercises like theater of the oppressed and ethnic broadcasting are 
therefore used to awaken respect in citizens from the dominant groups for the 
rights of cultural minorities for self-determination and autonomy, to practice 
intercultural dialogue, and to value or even learn from other cultures (egy 
ecological wisdom of tribal peoples, reluctance to exploit for personal gain). 
Last but not least, NGOs and POs always try to cultivate a sense of hope 
among the people. Given the enormous obstacles to the building of a just and 
peaceful society, it is easy to become pessimistic or even cynical about the 
prospects for change. Any movement has to be hopeful, not in an idealistic 
sense that the world will somehow get better, but in a dialectical sense of 
concurrently appreciating the grim realities, working as hard as possible to 
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transform unpeaceful structures, and passing on the spirit of hope to more 
fellow human beings (Floresca-Cawagas & Toh, 1989). 

For those who are committed to social and political movements, whether 
Filipinos or visitors from abroad, it is impossible not to feel sadness that a land 
so richly endowed with natural resources, human talent, and diverse cultures 
of song and dance is afflicted by so much needless suffering. But as lattempt to 
portray in this discussion, there are also rays of hope amid this suffering. 
Despite the vested interests, obstacles, apathy, risks, and sacrifices, diverse 
groups, organizations, institutions, communities, and individuals have become 
conscientized toward the active, nonviolent transformation of unjust struc- 
tures. Their individual and collective actions for justice and peace symbolize 
and actualize the hope that the available sum total of indigenous cultural, 
social, economic, and environmental resources can be creatively woven into a 
Filipino societal tapestry of peace, justice, sharing, and compassion. 
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Partnerships and Emancipatory Educational 
Movements: Issues and Prospects 


There is a need for partnerships—between universities in the North and the 
South and between universities and various agencies of civil society—to effect 
change. Such partnerships are crucial to the creation of models that would be 
alternatives to the current development paradigms propagated by the 
dominant neocolonial institutions of our time, the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. These institutions are the modern-day equivalents of 
past agencies of colonialism that conditioned the sovereignty of the peoples of 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, and Oceania. Various elements of neoliberal, struc- 
tural-adjustment, and development policies have contributed to the increasing 
impoverishment of hundreds of millions of peoples over the past decade. The 
policies have also contributed to an increasing gap between the educational 
and other social services available to the rich and poor in and between coun- 
tries; and to the erosion of the public school systems that have served as the 
means to confer citizenship rights, forge nation states, and prepare citizens for 
the practice of democracy. 

After briefly discussing what these policies have meant for Latin America, 
the region with which I am most familiar, I discuss some alternative ap- 
proaches to development that are rooted in partnerships that we might explore. 


Dynamics and Consequences of the Dominant Development Paradigm 
The introduction of neoliberal economic policies by international donor and 
technical assistance agencies is intended to address issues of hyperinflation, 
fiscal deficits, and balance-of-trade deficits. The term neoliberal is derived from 
neoclassical economic theories based on the work of classical economists Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo, who believed that the role of the state consisted in 
establishing the conditions by which the free play of the marketplace, the laws 
of supply and demand, and free trade based on competitive advantage would 
inevitably result in benefit to all. Government policies based on these notions 
have led to a drastic reduction in the state’s role in social spending, to deregula- 
tion of the economy, and to the liberalization of import policies. They are 
intended to provide the conditions for economic stability initially and econom- 
ic growth eventually, and as such enhance the prospects for achieving politi- 
cally stable and democratic societies. 

I argue that the opposite is occurring. The fiscal austerity and structural 
adjustment policies recommended by the World Bank, the International 
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Monetary Fund, and national technical assistance agencies like USAID are 
conditions prerequisite to receiving favorable credit ratings and loans. Overall 
they have had deleterious effects on the economies and education systems of 
Latin America. These policies fundamentally advocate replacing a social and 
political rationality, the logic of the majority in cases like Nicaragua, with the 
logic of the marketplace. The role of the state in the economy as well as in the 
provision of basic social services (like education) is to be reduced in favor of 
market forces. 

In education, as in the economy, decentralization and privatization are 
advocated to streamline the state apparatus and pass on the true costs of 
education to the users. To cut education costs, teachers’ salaries are to be 
reduced relative not only to the private sector, but also to other public sector 
employees. Teachers are expected to teach larger classes for longer hours and 
less money. Because economic analyses indicate that the highest social rate of 
returns accrues to investments in primary education and the lowest to higher 
education, World Bank functionaries favor increased expenditures on the first 
four years of primary education and reduced public expenditures on higher 
education, with a concomitant introduction of user fees based on ability to pay 
for higher education. 

The economic and educational consequences of these policies for the people 
of Latin America have been most unfortunate. Between 1980 and 1990 when 
these policies were introduced, the number of people living in poverty in- 
creased from 112 to 184 million. In countries ranging from Brazil to Nicaragua, 
80% of the population does not earn enough to meet basic human needs. On 
average, Latin American per capita incomes fell 9% during the 1980s. 

Not only has income fallen, but income disparities between the richest and 
the poorest sectors of society have widened, while the middle sectors have 
experienced a substantial decline in their standard of living. In metropolitan 
Buenos Aires, 25% of the poorest households lost 15% of their income, whereas 
5% of the richest households increased their income by almost 20%. In the 
metropolitan areas of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 25% of the poorest 
households lost almost 13% of their income, whereas 5% of the richest gained 
approximately 25%. Furthermore, income losses were experienced not only by 
the poorest of the poor; 50% of the households located in the middle of the scale 
lost between 3% and 10% of their income (Comisi6n Econémica para America 
Latina [CEPAL], 1991). As a result, class structures in Latin America have 
become more polarized, with the rich and poor sectors separated by an increas- 
ingly wide gap. This is also true in Mexico and Chile, which have served as 
models of structural adjustment for other countries in the region. Despite the 
apparent economic success of Chile in particular, and Mexico until recently, the 
poor are becoming poorer and more numerous, and the gap between the rich 
and poor is growing (Castaneda, 1993). 

With the economic downturn, all Latin American nations experienced 
reductions in educational expenditures in terms of Gross National Product 
(GNP) and Total Governmental Expenditure (TGE). Under neoliberalism, sig- 
nificant improvements in educational spending made during the 1960s and 
1970s were effectively negated by drastic spending cuts. According to Reimers 
(1991): 
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On average, [unweighted] per capita expenditures in education in Latin America 
increased by 4.29% per year between 1975 and 1980, while they decreased by 
6.14% between 1980 and 1985. The progress in educational finance made in the 
seventies was undone in the eighties. (p. 332) 


For example, in Bolivia between 1975 and 1980, per capita expenditure on 
education increased at an annual rate of 3.62%. But between 1980 and 1985, per 
capita expenditure on education decreased at an annual rate of 42.03% 
(Reimers, 1991, p. 323). In Ecuador both the GNP and the TGE were cut by 
nearly 50%, and the education percentage of the GNP fell from 5.6% in 1980 to 
2.6% in 1991. The percentage of TGE fell from 33.3% to 17.5 for the same time 
period (UNESCO, 1993, Table 4.1). 

The spending cuts in education in Latin America first affected recurrent 
expenditures like the purchase of teaching materials and the maintenance of 
school buildings. Due to lack of funding, reforms designed in the 1970s and 
early 1980s were not implemented. Thus in the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
teachers were working from curricula developed in the 1960s and with pedago- 
gy designed to confront the challenges of the 1960s classroom. 

At the same time, major reductions were made in teachers’ wages. The real 
value of teachers’ salaries decreased steadily as currencies were devalued and 
inflation increased during the economic turmoil of the late 1980s. It was not 
uncommon in many Latin American nations to pay teachers little more than 
was paid to domestic employees. On average, for all Latin American nations, 
teachers’ salaries fell 34.8% between 1980 and 1989. For example, in 1989 in El 
Salvador, teachers’ salaries had fallen 68.4% from their 1980 level, from $7,980 
to $2,514 annually. In the Dominican Republic, teachers’ salaries fell 60%, from 
$2,432 to $974 annually (Wolff, Schiefelbein, & Valenzuela, 1994). 

Accompanying these cuts were moves by state authorities to charge 
matriculation and various user fees for textbooks, laboratories, and materials 
and services previously provided free of charge. In countries where the vast 
majority are living in conditions of poverty, even a minimal fee of one to two 
dollars a month may be prohibitive. It may be a choice between food or school 
supplies. 

Privatization also has meant greater subsidies for private schools, which 
often cater to the more powerful groups in society, and fewer restrictions on 
their establishment and administration. In Latin America the most decisive 
moves to privatize education have taken place at the university level, par- 
ticularly in Chile and Brazil. The promise of a higher education available to all 
regardless of ability to pay is a vanishing dream in many countries. 

Although emphasis on the first four years of basic education may appear to 
be an egalitarian move that will favor the poor of a country, such a policy raises 
a number of concerns. As conceptualized by the World Bank, basic education 
does not include literacy and adult basic education. In Brazil, for example, the 
World Bank is spending $700 million for improvement of primary education in 
the Northeast, the poorest region of the country; however, not a penny is being 
spent for the 35% of the adult population that is illiterate. In Nicaragua, where 
illiteracy is once again at 50% of the adult population (despite the highly 
acclaimed 1980 national literacy crusade), no World Bank funds go for this 
purpose. Indeed, the Nicaraguan Ministry of Education is relying on the 
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private sector and on agencies such as UNICEF and UNESCO, which have 
limited funds, to provide the means to address the needs of over one million 
illiterate youths and adults. The funding formulas derived from the cost- 
benefit analysis of World Bank economists call for writing off the present 
generation of adults as a poor educational investment. 

Current neoliberal policies concerning higher education present a number 
of issues that need to be addressed. These policies have pitted universities 
against lower levels of an education system, particularly primary education. In 
some cases, as in Nicaragua, the policies have led to acrimonious debate be- 
tween ministry of education officials and the presidents of public universities 
over how public funds are to be divided between levels of the education 
system—resulting, for example, in a two-month strike by university faculty 
and students in Nicaragua in 1992. 

Those presenting the university case argued that it was unfair for the gov- 
ernment to set higher education against primary and secondary education. 
Education should be viewed as a continuum. Although they agreed that sup- 
port for primary education is critically related to the democratization of the 
society, there is a danger of falling into the trap of primarizacion, emphasizing 
this level of education to the neglect of higher education. To do so would be to 
condemn the country to peripheral status in the global economy and continued 
dependence on the scientific and technological knowledge of the metropolitan 
centers of the North. University leaders criticized the neoliberal agenda 
promoted by the World Bank, the IMF, and the Inter-American Development 
Bank for maintaining Nicaragua and other Latin American countries in the 
subservient position of exporters of raw materials (largely dessert goods), 
whose value has been constantly declining. In 1993, Gorostiaga, the rector of 
the Central American University in Nicaragua, countered government recital 
of World Bank cost-benefit studies. Citing recent publications of CEPAL (1990, 
1991), he noted that in order for Latin American countries to achieve develop- 
ment with equity, it is essential for them to transcend the stage of income based 
on simple production (renta perecible, perishable revenue) and direct their ener- 
gies instead to income based on technical transformation of natural resources 
(renta dindmica, dynamic revenue). What countries like Nicaragua need are 
world-class institutions of higher education generating the scientific and tech- 
nological knowledge that will enable them to compete effectively in the global 
economy through sustained economic growth (Arnove, 1994). 

As Gorostiaga (1991) has noted, the issue confronting the university com- 
munity is how in a situation of economic depression to make a university 
education available to all students of ability while also constructing a quality 
university that would be a key agency for social change. Furthermore, there is 
the issue of how to democratize access to knowledge as part of a quest for 
academic excellence. In a visionary spirit, the Central American University has 
elaborated a blueprint to link “local know-how” to “university know-how” so 
as to invigorate teaching and research in higher education while supporting 
grassroots initiatives aimed at income and job generation and community 
improvement. Gorostiaga (1993) further contends that there is an enormous 
disconnection between the practical knowledge of individuals working in 
small- and medium-scale businesses, factories, and farms and the academic 
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knowledge of university graduates, who are precisely those who “feed the 
technocracies that govern the nation.” Yet the locally based, small-scale sector 
of the economy produces one third of the Gross Domestic Product of Nicaragua 
and has the capacity to employ more than one half of the working population. 
In Latin America, the so-called “businesses of the poor” provide jobs for as 
much as 40% of the economically active population (Gorostiaga, 1993, pp. 
30-32). 

Gorostiaga proposes using existing university departmental extension pro- 
grams along with research and development institutes that are affiliated with 
this university as nuclei for experimentation, training, and popular education. 
At the Central American University, the School of Agricultural Sciences and 
the Department of Ecology already have projects on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts in ecological protection and self-sustainable development. Nitlapan (a 
research and popular education institute) has helped establish alternative 
credit institutions (known as peasant banks) and “peasant universities” in the 
departments of Masaya, Carazo, Matagalpa, and Jinotega, and an experimental 
project in land titling and legalization of cooperatives with law school students. 
In addition to undertaking pioneering linguistic research on the languages of 
the Atlantic Coast Region, the Center for Investigation and Documentation of 
the Atlantic Coast (CIDCA) has conducted studies of coastal ecology; the Juan 
XXIII Institute has worked in rural development with thousands of peasant 
families; and the Central American Historical Institute, in conjunction with the 
university and the journal Envio has organized rehabilitative education and 
production workshops with 3,500 war-disabled people and their families. 

This blueprint for a New University of the South, taken from the article 
“New Times, New Roles” in the journal Envio (Gorostiaga, 1993) forms the 
kernel of a proposal on more egalitarian partnerships between the universities 
of the North and the South, and between universities and their societies. Such 
plans are similar to the bold initiatives supported by Bacchus (1992b) to link the 
University of Guyana to the development needs of that country. 


Proposal 

The proposed project involves a North-South dialogue between North 
American and Latin American universities, popular education, and alternative 
credit programs. It involves networking between the institutions involved in 
this dialogue and the design of an alternative development model based on 
empowering grassroots movements to shape their own destinies in accordance 
with their most pressing needs. The alternative model involves channeling 
resources to community-based organizations that have knowledge of local 
circumstances but that lack the capital and knowledge of national and interna- 
tional markets that would enable them to start successful economic enterprises 
and/or gain a livelihood. In a number of nonindustrialized countries, as well as 
in the United States and Canada, alternative credit programs have been in- 
itiated that provide small loans to low-income groups to start businesses. 
Examples of such successful programs include the Grameen banks in Pakistan, 
the Southside Bank project in Chicago, and the Good Faith Fund in Arkansas. 
There have been a number of initiatives in Central America such as Nitlapan, 
discussed above, FINCA in Costa Rica, and Katalysis in Honduras and El 
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Salvador to establish community banks. In recent years a number of solidarity 
groups and Sister City projects in the US have attempted to move away from a 
paternalistic model of meeting requests for material aid, which creates a vicious 
cycle of dependence, to creating revolving credit funds that would help 
generate jobs and income-earning communities. A number of these projects 
require that funds go to cooperative groups and to rural women in particular. 
Along with credit, however, there must also be educational programs that 
provide the knowledge and competences needed to establish democratic and 
effective community-based organizations. Information and skills are needed 
not only to manage credit successfully but to unite with other likeminded 
groups to gain access to national resources and services to which these citizens 
are entitled. 

The Indiana University Center on Global Change and World Peace recently 
submitted a proposal based on these notions to various philanthropic founda- 
tions in an effort to obtain funds to initiate and sustain such a dialogue. 
Initially, the dialogue would take place separately in the North and the South. 
In the North, the dialogue would take place among scholars and researchers at 
a select number of public universities. The universities are distinguished by (a) 
their expertise in development studies, particularly rural and urban sectoral 
development (which is of special interest to researchers and extension agents 
working in Latin America); and (b) their involvement with solidarity groups 
and Sister Cities projects linking their university towns with communities in 
Latin America. A number of these projects involve the creation of revolving 
credit funds and popular education programs. 

The dialogue between the universities would include participants from 
successful alternative credit programs in North America aimed at poor rural 
and urban communities. The time frame for dialogue and networking across 
these various institutions and agencies would be one to two years. The goal 
would be to achieve some coherent assistance efforts in which both knowledge 
and resources result in benefit to local initiatives. These initiatives would be 
designed to achieve sustainable development from below to generate jobs and 
income, to conserve natural resources, and to protect the environment. Only 
certain types of international cooperation in education favor the achievement 
of more just societies. As Bacchus (1983) noted, 


An alternative approach towards development countries of the South must focus 
primarily on helping the total population and especially the poor from these 
countries meet their basic needs for clothing, education, medical care, etc.... 
Education must first be seen as a means which will help people utilize their own 
resources for development. Viewed from another angle education has to be seen 
as an important complementary input into the production efforts of these coun- 
tries. (p. 52) 


Similarly, in the South, funds from this project would be used to facilitate 
dialogue among universities in and across various Latin American countries, 
between universities and grassroots social and popular education movements, 
and between these community groups. Often community banks or revolving 
credit funds fail because of lack of experience and advice that could be pro- 
vided by a neighboring, more established community group. 
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This was true in the case of a revolving loan fund project between my home 
town of Bloomington, Indiana, and our sister city of Posoltega, Nicaragua. It 
also should be noted that a severe drought in the country negatively affected 
the grants to farmers to plant new crops. An initial grant of over $5,000 failed to 
generate jobs and income because of poor investment decisions that might have 
been avoided if the community organizations working with Nitlapan had 
provided timely technical assistance. 

Following this first stage of dialogue occurring in the North and the South, 
a second, international stage is envisioned. At least one conference would be 
held in North America and one in Latin America (most likely in Nicaragua or 
El Salvador, where initial efforts would be concentrated). The first international 
conference would attempt to reach a consensus on the basic principles of an 
alternative development model. A working group would be constituted to 
develop a more detailed model that would serve as the basis for a second 
international conference to which major international donor agencies would be 
invited. The purpose of this meeting would be to develop a new agenda as a 
means for these agencies to channel their funds to regional and national net- 
works representing grassroots communities. The goal is to combine needed 
international resources with local knowledge and initiative to create the condi- 
tions for sustainable development from below. 

Iam struck by the strong parallels between elements of this proposal, based 
on my experiences in Latin America, and those of my colleague Jack Hopkins 
(Director of the Indiana University Center on Global Change and World Peace), 
and the collected work of Bacchus (1980, 1983, 1987, 1990, 1992a, 1992b, 1994), 
which I have had the happy occasion to review recently. Professor Bacchus’ 
writings call for more equal, cooperative efforts between researchers in the 
North and South directed at meeting the needs of the most disadvantaged 
peoples of a society. He calls for the creation of education programs that build 
on local knowledge and efforts and equip the earlier victims of history to be the 
subjects of history transforming unjust social structures and for the estab- 
lishment of university research and development programs in the North that 
are pertinent to the most pressing issues of the times. 

Certainly we can begin to explore the possibilities of establishing collabora- 
tive efforts among ourselves and sister /brother universities in the South. Facul- 
ty and graduate students could engage in research and development efforts 
aimed at improving the status of rural women, meeting the needs of children at 
risk, and strengthening popular education and social movements intended to 
create more just and democratic societies. 


Lessons from the Past, Possibilities for the Future 

As a comparative educator, I frequently warn of the dangers of thinking there 
1s a model society or a model education system that can be emulated and 
transplanted. Certainly the magisterial work of Kazim Bacchus on the history 
of education in the West Indies (1990, 1994), and Guyana (1980), as well as other 
areas of the world (1987) has underscored the importance of studying educa- 
tion systems in their specific social contexts. Instead of thinking of universal 


models, we should think of lessons to be learned, lessons of both success and 
failure (Eberstadt, 1979), 
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The problem is that major international and national donor or technical 
assistance agencies are promoting—indeed, attempting to impose— 
neoliberalism or “market monotheism” as a universal model to be followed by 
all countries. Instead, the recent international summit on social development in 
Copenhagen pointed to the need for various alternative models based on 
cultural identity and geocultural specificity. At the same time, the conference 
participants called for planetary-level collaboration and consciousness (Goros- 
tiaga, 1995). 

The present social and economic crises experienced by countries around the 
globe cannot be resolved by economic growth alone, nor by reducing society to 
market mechanisms and human beings to homo economicus. As the rector of the 
University of Copenhagen Kjelk Mollgard noted, the solutions can only come 
from increasing knowledge and democratization: “Theory,” in his words, “is 
the most needed element in an epochal change” (Gorostiaga, 1995, pp. 44-45). 

This theory must come from the joint efforts of those in the North and the 
South, from a fusion of local and metropolitan knowledge, and a democratic 
dialogue among all those concerned with the achievement of global justice and 
decency. We must view the role of education in development as a dialectical 
process characterized by tensions. These tensions arise out of recurring opposi- 
tion between those who teach and those who learn, between those who would 
impose certain forms of knowledge for purposes of social control and those 
who seek knowledge for purposes of human liberation and social transforma- 
tion. 
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Introduction 
In the broad field of international and comparative education, one crucial 
dimension of theory and practice lies in the area of educational assistance and 
cooperation between industrialized or North nations and the developing, 
Third World or South nations. Over the decades, especially in the post-1945 
postcolonial era, the influence of predominantly “Western” nations in North 
America or Western Europe has been felt through multiple channels of North- 
South interactions. Whether through study programs abroad through which 
hundreds of thousands of South students are educated in North higher educa- 
tional institutions; educational aid projects in infrastructure building, 
strengthening human resources capacity, curriculum development, and re- 
search; or volunteer and expatriate teachers at all levels of education, these 
North-South relationships have undeniably helped to shape the directions and 
framework of educational modernization in South regions. The plethora of 
actors in these kinds of North-South educational linkages add to the com- 
plexity of the interactions. What used to be largely the domain of bilateral aid 
agencies, UN bodies, or philanthropic foundations now also involves multi- 
lateral agencies like the World Bank, the Asian Development Bank and related 
organizations, entrepreneurial consulting firms, and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations or NGOs. Any critical review of the progress, problems, and chal- 
lenges of education and development, therefore, needs to draw lessons from 
the past and suggest future possibilities for North-South educational linkages. 
In this article I would like to explore in a dialogical way some critical and 
problematic issues of such linkages. The raw material for these explorations is 
drawn both from my own experiences and reflections over the past two 
decades in various South and North contexts and from the analyses of scholars 
and practitioners in the field (Arnove, 1982; Bacchus, 1983; Barber, Altbach, & 
Myers, 1984; Fry & Thurber, 1989; Shive, Gopinathan, & Cummings, 1988; Toh, 
1983; Toh & Farrelly, 1992). 


Boundaries 


To begin on a metaphorical note, the notion of boundaries in the fabric of life is 
clearly pervasive in our world today. Within a nation or society we have 
boundaries between regions or provinces that may sometimes fracture and 
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disrupt with tragic social and political consequences. Our everyday lives take 
us through the boundaries of multiple institutional and social contexts of work 
places, bureaucracies, family, and the like. Certainly cultural spaces are filled 
with boundaries of ethnic, “racial”, gender, and class identities and repre- 
sentations. Not least, boundaries mark the international and global levels of our 
world, boundaries that are crossed by an incessant flow of human beings: the 
millions of tourists, migrants, and refugees; the global and regional corporate 
and business personnel who run the engines of the world economic systems; 
the hundreds of thousands of consultants, “experts,” diplomats and aid offi- 
cials, expatriate workers, volunteers, international students, and visiting 
scholars or researchers who participate in various channels of knowledge 
transfers, cooperation, and exchanges; the missionaries who seek to evangelize 
and/or engage in outreach programs; and nowadays, the digital travellers on 
the so-called information superhighway. In terms of directions, the flow across 
international boundaries that used to be predominantly North-South is increas- 
ingly omnidirectional as the post-Cold War period integrates the former East- 
ern bloc and as South-South flows are facilitated. Most significantly, it is not 
only governments and official bodies who converge across boundaries for 
international and global forums. Rather, people’s movements and NGOs are 
moving—sometimes freely, sometimes facing barriers—to connect with each 
other and to present alternatives that challenge and complement official sum- 
mits such as the Rio Environment and Development Conference, the Social 
Summit on Development in the Netherlands, and the recently concluded 
Fourth Women’s World Conference in Beijing. 

The crossing of boundaries at international and global levels is thus per- 
vasive and expanding, a sign that we are now living in a global village. Yet a 
functionalist approach to these crossings is in my view problematic and needs 
to be deconstructed. Functionalists regard such crossings as inevitable and 
useful outcomes of an evolutionary international and global order and 
problems as difficulties that can be sooner or later fixed in a technical way. 
What should concern us are the paradigms and quality of such crossings. What 
are the visions and assumptions that catalyze the act of crossing? What are the 
underpinning values of strategies and methodologies employed? What impact 
do the crossings have on the travellers and those they interact with both as 
individual and social beings, and on their respective national, social, economic, 
political, and cultural contexts? In sum, a meaningful understanding of the 
phenomenon of international border crossings must take into account the 
complex and sometimes conflicting motivations, interests, and paradigms 
among the multiple individual, organizational, institutional, and state actors. 


From Paternalism to Partnership 

When we look specifically at those boundary crossings that fall under the labels 
of educational assistance, technical cooperation, institutional linkages, study 
abroad, scholarly exchanges, and the like, it is fair to say that North-South 
relationships have generally evolved over some five decades of experience. In 
the earlier phase, the interactions between North and South tended to be 
hierarchical, with the North dictating the goals, content, pace, and 
methodologies. Some of us may have experienced or heard stories of the expert 
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or adviser who arrogantly professes to know everything and treats local 
counterparts as if they know little or nothing and are expected to implement 
passively the “expert” advice. Such unequal North-South interactions have 
also occurred in the context of volunteer agencies and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. We may have come across professors who see international (espe- 
cially South) students as empty receptacles to be filled with the “valuable” 
knowledge of the North that is “indispensable” for economic growth and other 
facets of modernization. Some expatriates have been known to demand 
privileges that set them apart from local peers, living in comfortable and 
culturally isolated communities with impermeable boundaries and assuming 
an attitude of superiority vis-a-vis local cultures, knowledge, and traditions. 
Most problematically, the history of knowledge transfers and exchanges has 
included exemplars of manipulative political interventions. One example is the 
infamous Project Camelot designed to harness Latin American social science 
research to United States national security and intelligence interests (Horowitz, 
1967). In more overt cases intellectual sponsorship has helped directly or in- 
directly to shape South political and economic policies favorable to Western 
world views (Berman, 1979; Weissman, 1974). 

The paradigm of North-South relationships described above has led to such 
labels as the ugly American, ugly Russian, and ugly Japanese, and to criticisms of 
imperialism, neocolonialism, and dependency (Arnove, 1980, 1982; Shive et al., 
1988). It can be said that in this authoritarian paradigm North-South boun- 
daries may have been crossed physically, but mentally, affectively, and 
spiritually there has been no crossing. The knowledge and truth axis ran 
inexorably in a unilinear trajectory, from the North, which claims a monopoly 
of wisdom, to the South, which remains on the margins or peripheries of 
knowing. In those early days of North-South interactions, there were in- 
dividuals, projects, and programs that refused to dominate or be dominated, 
but they were usually not strong enough to challenge the authoritarian 
paradigm. 

As the decades went by, however, an increasing number of practitioners, 
analysts, and policymakers have been open to the lessons of both failed and 
positive interventions. Also, the tone of global political culture has been chang- 
ing such that South nations and actors are no longer willing just to listen and 
follow. Postindependence maturity was accompanied in many cases by a 
heightened sense of national self-esteem and assertiveness. This was seen, for 
example, in the demands for a New International Economic Order and a New 
International Information Order at the United Nations and in other interven- 
tions initiated by the group of nonaligned nations or Third World bloc. In 
recent times we have also witnessed the powerful forces of global and domestic 
restructuring. The international competitiveness of formerly unchallenged 
Western industrialized economies depends increasingly on capturing markets 
and investment opportunities, including the commercialized transactions of 
knowledge, educational products, commodities, and services. There is a grow- 
ing pool of competitors. As a result, North salespersons or sales agents, includ- 


Ing, state agencies, can no longer afford to ignore the needs and priorities of 
clients and consumers. 
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In short, there has been a perceptible shift from an authoritarian North- 
dominating-South paradigm of interaction to a paradigm encapsulated by a 
key word prevalent in today’s international development literature: partner- 
ships. By the late 1970s, for example, CIDA, as the official Canadian internation- 
al development and aid agency, was strongly endorsing an Educational 
Institutions Program in which two-way partnerships between Canadian and 
developing-country institutions would facilitate transfers of technology and 
knowledge (CIDA, 1992). A decade later, in the Canadian government's new 
charter for official development assistance (ODA) found in the document 
“Sharing Our Future,” one of the four pillars of Canadian ODA stated that “we 
must strengthen the links between Canadian citizens and institutions and those 
in the Third World—in short, partnership” (CIDA, 1987, p. 4). Most recently, 
the Foreign Affairs and International Trade Information Systems (1995) stresses 


a commitment to strengthening partnerships. A wide range of development 
partners in Canada, along with a large number of international organizations 
and most importantly the people and institutions of developing countries, play a 
vital role in the development of policy and in the planning and delivery of 
Canada’s ODA ... Canadian partners are a key source of the skills, know-how 
and technology that are needed to promote sustainable development ... Partner- 
ships with developing countries are vital; most of the resources invested in 
development come from them. (p. 43) 


In the case of CIDA support for institution-building projects, the newly 
revised program is now labeled University Partnership in Cooperation and 
Development (Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada [AUCC], 
1996). For example, one major objective of the Tier 2 linkage projects is “to 
contribute to the establishment of linkages fostering sustainable partnerships 
between Canadian and developing country institutions” (p. 3). Among the 
criteria for preparing proposals are such items as: “the extent to which the 
project responds to the developing countries’ priorities’ (p. 1) and 
“mechanisms to ensure full and equal partnership in the ongoing planning, 
implementation, monitoring and evaluation of the project should be identified” 
(p. 28). The experience of the CIDA-funded Philippine Development Assis- 
tance Program (PDAP) through which Canadian official and voluntary funds 
are channeled to Philippine NGOs similarly illustrates the contemporary en- 
dorsement of principles of partnership (PDAP, 1995). 

Drawing on these understandings and reflections of agencies, analysts, and 
practitioners, a partnership paradigm of North-South relationships would be 
underpinned by a number of key assumptions and strategies. Certainly there is 
the most basic requirement of intercultural sensitivity and understanding. 
Whether the interactions occur in the North or South, values and skills of 
intercultural communication, empathy, and respect are crucial for positive and 
harmonious relationships between participants (Fry & Thurber, 1989). 

Second, there should be a sincere spirit and practice of mutual respect and 
collaboration whereby South partners are viewed as resource-rich and capable, 
bringing insights and skills to consensual goals and tasks. As CIDA’s 
guidelines for UPCD Tier 2 projects stressed, “long-term sustainable partner- 
ships between institutions must be based on common understanding, 
mutuality of benefits and a recognition of the contribution each can bring to the 
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partnership” (AUCC, 1996, p. 3). In the specific case of international students, 
no longer are they viewed as passive recipients of North knowledge and 
wisdom. They become, rather, an enriching presence in classes, motivated to 
share ideas and experiences as equals in the learning environment. In the 
words of the University of Toronto’s Dean of Graduate Studies John Cohen, 
international students “challenge Canadian students and make them less in- 
sular. They enhance the environment in which learning takes place” (Universi- 
ty of Toronto, 1995, p. 9). Similarly, the University of Alberta’s Senate Task 
Force on International Dimensions (1994) recognized that foreign students 
provide “unique contributions to the fabric of the University. Diversity of 
perspectives and intellectual approaches provide an important element in the 
development of thought and ideas” (p. 31). 

Collaboration in partnership also means the willingness of North partners 
to consult meaningfully on the priorities and concerns of recipient South 
partners. This is a requirement of CIDA-sponsored linkage projects from incep- 
tion to completion, and it is an often declared strength of the current exemplars 
of partnerships between Canadian and other North higher education institu- 
tions/NGOs and their South counterparts (Kozolanka & Goldstone, 1996; 
Weeks, 1996). In the area of scholarly research, South states and scholars are 
increasingly insisting on equal access to data and the on importance of col- 
laborative research projects (Crossley, 1992; Shive et al., 1988). In response, 
Canada’s International Development Research Centre (IDRC) has facilitated 
cooperative North-South research activities based on joint ownership, shared 
responsibility, and mutually developed problems. North scholars are no longer 
just researching the South or researching in isolation from South colleagues 
(Bernard, 1988; Lachance, 1995). It is also interesting to hear news that a power- 
ful multilateral aid agency like the Asian Development Bank is beginning to 
respond to the advocacy efforts of the NGOs. They want the Bank to consult 
and collaborate more actively with NGOs and to respond to the strengths and 
contributions of NGOs toward sustainable, people-centered development 
(Hunt, 1995). Finally, some of the preferred principles of partnerships have 
been integrated by Fry and Thurber (1989) in an effort to enhance the profes- 
sionalism of development consultants through a code of standards of profes- 
sional conduct and practice. For example, in addition to the above-mentioned 
principle of intercultural sensitivity and respect, consultants should 


accept only those engagements [they] are appropriately qualified to take ... which 
... will provide real benefits to clients and related populations.... share credit and 
recognize the primary role of host country nationals in successes achieved ... 
readily accept blame for [their] failures or ineffectiveness without bitterness and 
rancour ... share all data and research results with host country clients ... seek to 
make ... clients more self-reliant and less dependent on [their] future services by 
acquainting [them] with all relevant principles, methods, techniques and tech- 
nologies applied ... not recommend innovations or changes which may have 


risks adversely affecting human populations or the effects of which are uncer- 
tain. (pp. 191-193) 


Thus in the partnership paradigm the boundaries between North and South 
are becoming more porous and permeable. Participants and partners in North- 
South linkages and relationships are conceived as trying to cross the boun- 
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daries not just physically, but also affectively, culturally, and socially. 
Mutuality of needs and interests, agendas, and benefits is deemed essential. 

As an explicit corollary to the theme of partnership, some official North 
agencies such as CIDA have also articulated the importance of several objec- 
tives and priorities for development assistance. For Canada these include a 
concern with 


basic human needs including building the capacity of the poor.... the full par- 
ticipation of women as equal partners in the sustainable development of their 
societies; infrastructure services with an emphasis on poorer groups ... democra- 
cy, good governance, respect for human rights, individual security, and the 
building up of civil society; private sector development which supports sus- 
tained and equitable economic growth; and assisting developing countries to 
protect their environments, and address global and regional environmental con- 
cerns.... [and] to contribute to .the internationalization of Canadian universities 
in all aspects of their mission ... [and] ... the development education of Canadian 
universities and the community they serve. (AUCC, 1996, p. 1) 


As discussed below, these priorities and objectives ought to and can, in 
principle, strengthen a partnership paradigm of North-South relationships in 
education. However, in my view the specific interactions and contextualiza- 
tions in actual projects and the theory and practice of partner participants will 
determine the authenticity and effectiveness of partnership relationships. 
Partnership, therefore, like the concept of sustainable development, needs to be 
problematized in order that its full potential may be visualized and realized. 


Toward Partnership as Solidarity 

In contrast to earlier phases of interactions, the partnership paradigm is clearly 
a more valid and effective framework for designing and practicing North- 
South relationships. However, my own experiences, as well as the analysis and 
practices of others involved in North-South interactions, still suggest the need 
to reflect on a number of critical questions. Is this conceptualization of partner- 
ship adequate? Does it take fully into account the complexities and dynamics of 
the contexts in which North-South relationships are located? Does it recognize 
the multiple interests, agendas, values, and understandings of what develop- 
ment means, and their intersections, possible contradictions, and influences on 
the intended goal of a better world for all partners? In the current context of 
global restructuring and the ascendancy of a neoliberal agenda, would it not be 
crucial to take into account what forces or barriers might be coming up to 
confront, dilute, or even coopt the worthwhile principles and practices of 
partnership? 

Thus, although acknowledging the potential and realized values of current 
partnership theory and practice, I wish to explore and suggest in the remainder 
of this article four key criteria of adequacy for deepening the partnership 
paradigm into a paradigm of solidarity and transformation. 


Acknowledging Values and Assumptions 

First, partnership as solidarity calls on us continually to ask, What are the 
underlying values, assumptions, and goals of designing and practicing a 
partnership in North-South relationships? For example, if a central driving 
force is to maximize individual or group profit, as seen, for example, in the 
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activities of an increasing number of private consulting firms competing for 
projects and programs, then short cuts to achieving goals and objectives may be 
taken, sowing seeds for long-term or even short-term negativities. Not long 
ago, when exploring the feasibility of a bid for a multilateral bank project 
contract, a consulting firm executive began an orientation meeting with faculty 
members at a Canadian university with this exhortation: “Let’s be open about 
it; the primary purpose of getting into this project is the bottom line.” The 
possibility of undermining a project’s integrity through a preoccupation with 
profitability may well assume greater potency in the current climate of deficit- 
cutting and restructuring constraints that faces higher education in virtually all 
North contexts. A vital lesson for universities or colleges pursuing partnerships 
and other dimensions of internationalization must be the moderation of desires 
or expectations about the earning power of such activities, so that the full 
spectrum of mutual benefits to all partners can be harnessed and realized. 
Stress on commercializing partnerships can also inadvertently skew linkages 
toward partners with more capacities and resources to “pay” (e.g., high growth 
_or newly industrialized economies). This leads to a narrowing of the global 
window through which North participants can enter and enhance their inter- 
nationalization. 

Furthermore, we need to ask what is our underpinning value or assumption 
toward revisioning our truths. In the collaborative processes of partnerships, 
are we willing and able to be challenged hermeneutically and dialogically so 
that the directions of change are not purely an expectation or outcome of the 
South alone? Are we open to the possibilities that we may feel the need to 
question long-held assumptions about the validity of our knowledge bases? 
How prepared are we to engage in dialogue with and learn from the humanity 
of others including cultural and spiritual wisdom prevalent worldwide 
(Tobias, Morrison, & Gray, 1995)? Are we open to the possibilities that our 
familiar beliefs, attitudes, and interpersonal practices may, even if inadvertent- 
ly, harbor cultural arrogance, ethnocentrism, or perhaps even racism (Kivel, 
1996; Toh & Cawagas, 1995a)? 


Paradigms of Development 

A second problematic assumption that prevailing conceptions of partnership 
may still not address is an unexamined, taken-for-granted assumption about 
the desirability and transferability of North knowledge—that is, technological 
frameworks, skills, and strategies within the dominant modernization 
paradigm of development. The assumption is that by acquiring these forms of 
knowledge the South can move up the ladder of progress and thus emulate the 
industrialized leaders of the North. Holding this assumption of being a 
“neutral” apolitical helper and technical trainer can still be compatible with a 
partnership paradigm. But it is problematic because it does not necessarily pose 
deep-structure questions about the societal relevance in the South of a modern- 
ization paradigm of development that is embedded in the North experience. As 
seen from the discourse and evidence on underdevelopment and development 
realities in South regions since the 1950s, what constitutes successful and ap- 
propriate development depends on many values, assumptions, conceptions of 
human needs and wants, interpretations of culture, “progress” and the “good 
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life,” and the root causes of poverty, hunger, and other manifestations of 
“underdevelopment” (Barnet & Cavanagh, 1994; Escobar, 1995; George, 1988; 
Gran, 1983; Toh, 1987; Trainer, 1985). An alternative paradigm of development 
has emerged to challenge the dominant modernization paradigm endorsed by 
North states, power centers of official aid agencies, and transnational corpora- 
tions. It takes as its focus societal justice for marginalized groups, grassroots 
empowerment, nonviolent and authentic democracy, environmental care, and 
North-South relationships based on principles of equity, respect, and sharing 
(Archer & Costelo, 1990; Dankelman & Davidson, 1988; Korten, 1984; Timber- 
lake, 1987). 

Partnership as solidarity has a transformative dimension: It creates spaces 
for North and South participants to engage in critical dialogue about alterna- 
tive paradigms of development rather than accepting as unproblematic the 
transfer of knowledge and technology in the service of modernization. That 
this can be done is shown by some exemplars of past or ongoing partnership 
projects, such as developing self-reliant economic and social programs that 
reach the poorest and marginalized in a South context, for example: literacy for 
the empowerment of women; primary health care services in urban and rural 
poor contexts; cultural survival of indigenous and First Nations peoples; en- 
vironmental care (Clark, 1991; Conroy & Litvinoff, 1988; Kozolanka & 
Goldstone, 1996; PDAP, 1993, 1994, 1995). 

Most of the CIDA priorities for guiding partnerships mentioned above 
(meeting basic needs of the poorest; participation of women; environmental 
sustainability; human rights; good governance) would be consistent with an 
alternative people-centered development paradigm. However, care must be 
taken with implementation when priority is given to developing the private 
sector, even if the stated objective is fostering equitable and sustainable growth. 
Although the modernization strategies of the past 50 years strongly and in- 
creasingly endorse the private sector, especially in today’s global restructuring 
thrust, partnerships that stress privatization need to be held fully accountable 
for their potential negative impact on the marginalized sections of South 
societies. More growth, more business, and more exports do not automatically 
translate into redistributive and just development (Bello, 1994). Expanded in- 
vestments and other entrepreneurial activities can continue to wreak environ- 
mental destruction and further reduce the support systems of already 
marginalized communities (Rich, 1994). 

If partnerships are to address relevant issues, then all participants, whether 
from North or South, must have opportunities to critically interrogate alterna- 
tive paradigms of development. This means not just an acknowledgment of 
principles such as equity, sustainability, and human rights in the project 
descriptions, but a conscious and concrete infusion of such principles as 
priorities in each phase of the partnership. For example, if it is an educational 
project centered on enhancing the teacher education capacity of South univer- 
sities or colleges, the South scholars who come to North graduate schools 
would not merely become technical specialists in their subject area or field of 
concentration. Being able to improve mathematics, science, language arts, so- 
cial studies education, educational psychology, educational administration, or 
foundational areas needs to be contextualized in the wider societal and trans- 
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formative issues of development. To accomplish this, North academic pro- 
grams need actively to encourage and provide relevant spaces for South 
scholars to widen their horizons and exposure, including courses and mentors 
that may be outside home departments or even faculties. For example, it would 
be crucial for all education specialists in whatever field to contextualize their 
studies and research in the realities of South development rather than accepting 
an uncritical application of North perspectives and strategies. Conversely, 
North and South research supervisors must open up possibilities for South 
scholars to investigate problems of direct relevance to larger issues of societal 
development, rather than be constrained by the personal research agendas and 
priorities of North supervisors. Similarly, all North scholars involved in 
partnerships need to be willing to acquire preparatory grounding in issues, 
problems, and above all paradigms of development. 

As one Central American South partner stated when commending partner- 
ships established with a number of Canadian universities that focus on eco- 
nomically marginalized communities, “it is the social consciousness of our 
Canadian partners and their understanding of the Latin American context that 
are key to our partnerships’ success” (Kozolanka & Goldstone, 1996, p. 1). 
Fostering social consciousness in the Freirean framework means appreciating 
the value-ladenness of any realm of knowledge, no matter how technical it may 
seem, to reveal the values underpinning “rational” frameworks of knowledge 
and science and to explore options for empowerment (Freire, 1994; McLaren & 
Leonard, 1993; Shiva, 1993). A socially critical interpretation of partnership 
leads in turn to the question of whether we position ourselves as collaborative 
diplomats or collaborative risktakers, stretching the boundaries of our relation- 
ships toward a better world. For instance, in one North-South partnership the 
South project administrators were troubled by the “critical” paradigmatic 
orientation developed by their South participants during the course of the 
project (e.g., education for social justice, environmental care) and even hinted 
at authoritarian “discipline” or “sanctions” should this critical stance be 
brought back to the home institution. Here, for partnership to be solidarity, the 
North partner would need to be prepared to assert the rights and indeed values 
of South participants to develop capacity for self-empowerment as critical 
professionals or workers sensitive to the relevance of their preferred develop- 
ment paradigms. In another instance, if there were a partnership based on 
solidarity South scholars would not be emerging from agricultural science 
programs in some Australian universities as technocrats unable and unwilling 
to pose critical questions about the relevance and validity of the modernization 
paradigm (Toh & Farrelly, 1992). 


Representation 

Another crucial question to ask in fostering North-South partnerships concerns 
the issue of representation. Who is involved in determining visions, goals, and 
strategies and in evaluating outcomes? From the discourse on power structures 
and relationships at local, national, and global levels, it is clear that a simple 
geographical representation of North and South categories will not suffice 
(Allen & Thomas, 1992; Escobar, 1995). Sometimes the South partner, whether 
a local counterpart or official, or an international student, may be even more 
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“North” than the participant from the geographical or industrialized North, in 
the sense of being closer to and empathetic with circles of power and privilege 
and the dominant modernization paradigm. Conversely, the North’s repre- 
sentative may well be working from a perspective that understands Southlike 
contexts such as those experienced by the economic underclasses of otherwise 
wealthy nations, discriminated social groups, or First Nations communities. If 
we are endeavoring to be culturally sensitive according to the partnership 
paradigm, then to whom are we being sensitive? To the powerful affluent elite 
families or groups, the relatively comfortable middle-class segment of South 
societies, or the poor, marginalized majorities? The culturally dominant 
groups, or the discriminated minorities or marginalized indigenous peoples? 
The males, who are often advantaged in social, economic, political, and cultural 
relationships, or the women marginalized by inequities and a lack of other 
human rights? Are these societal segments culturally alike? Whose priorities 
and what mix of emphases is the partnership responding to? 

In the case of partnerships that require channelling and gatekeeping 
through state agencies (e.g., departments or ministries of education), there will 
be a need to transcend the potential for becoming alienated from grassroots 
participants. For instance, Monk and Dillon (1995) observed in the case of 
science education consultancy that the needs, concerns, insights, and voices of 
classroom teachers can go unheeded because the purchasing power of the 
consultancy often lies in centralized bureaucracies and ministerial mandates. 


It is through this centralized mode of negotiation and delivery that the rela- 
tionship of power and control between the science teacher and the science educa- 
tion consultant (as salespersons) remains untouched. Despite a language in 
science education consultancy that echoes the more strident phrases of the edu- 
cational market place, the science teacher remains a passive recipient of aid. (p. 
22), 


Similarly, the logic of this argument can be applied to economic or social 
development projects in which the poor majorities have little participation in 
project planning and implementation, which remain the domain of North and 
South “experts” (Gran, 1983). As Samoff (1992) has shown through a detailed 
investigation of official assistance to Africa, North aid agencies have created an 
intellectual-financial complex that powerfully shapes research agendas and 
policy studies in South contexts. Clearly an implication for more authentic 
partnership is to design structures and processes whereby grassroots actors 
such as teachers, peasants or the urban poor, women, and indigenous peoples 
are brought directly into the conversation about the impact of partnership on 
the everyday lives and practices of the intended beneficiaries. 

We urgently need to become more sensitive to the complexities and diver- 
sity in the worlds of our partners. A corollary to this principle is the need to 
challenge the belief that partnership means that one’s partners are somehow 
above criticism or, where funding is controlled by state bodies or aid agencies, 
we must guard against the tendency to provide maximum satisfaction to the 
clients who control the purse strings rather than serving the real clients: the 
people who are supposed to benefit from the development programs. If we fail 
to read partnership as a site for sharing constructive dialogue that can include 
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critical reflections, the space becomes open to the limitations of cultural 
relativism and the potential cooptation of the partnership for selective interests 
that are often structured by power inequities. 


Global Citizenship 

The fourth criterion that deserves to be brought into a solidarity paradigm is 
the vital contribution of a North-South partnership to the urgent problematic of 
global survival. As the new millennium comes closer, there is widening and 
deepening concern over the multiple crises affecting planet Earth and 
humanity. Among these crises are the unprecedented scale of ecological de- 
struction; continuing abuse of human rights in all spheres of life; gender inequi- 
ties; advancing militarization and militarized conflicts even in a post-Cold War 
era; social and personal violence; cultural conflicts often underpinned by polit- 
ical, economic, and historical roots; the debt squeeze that is hurting most the 
vulnerable groups (e.g., poor people, women, and children); pervasive hunger 
ageravated by global restructuring; the ever-widening chasm between rich and 
poor worlds; and a pervasive sense of alienation and personal peacelessness 
(Myers, 1993; Toh, 1995). How do partnerships infuse these concerns into their 
designs, including curriculum, pedagogy, and organizational structures? 

Whatever the field, such infusion is feasible. For example, engineers or 
scientists of all specializations could perceive their technical tasks through 
prisms of environmental sustainability and local/global justice; teachers and 
educators could see their tasks as empowering and transformative; and health 
personnel can effectively synthesize local practices and wisdom with modern 
medical knowledge. Why, then, does it not happen more often? Can partner- 
ships also be fostered that have autonomy from official sponsorship, so that 
individuals and groups exercise an act of self-empowering volunteerism and 
solidarity, contributing personal resources to bring a partnership forward? For 
instance, will more North scholars explore the value of sometimes spending 
their sabbaticals in South Africa or Guatemala rather than in California or 
Australia, or in the rural margins of the Philippines or India instead of on a 
famous European or North American campus? 

Most importantly, partnership as solidarity challenges all participants to 
evolve as global citizens who are committed to global transformation for justice 
and peace and committed to personal transformation such as lifestyle choices 
(Adams, 1995; Roche, 1993; Toh & Cawagas, 1995b). For North participants 
especially, solidarity recognizes the inextricably connected nature of the web of 
life on our planet. Solidarity means not being defensive about critiques that 
appropriately identify the North as part of the problems of the South, whether 
that influence be from transnational corporations, official development assis- 
tance, trade, aid, or other channels. Partnership as solidarity helps to develop 
both North and South participants so that they will exercise their responsibili- 
ties and rights to influence and to demand accountability from large-scale 
agencies and forces. Certainly official North aid policies call on proposed 
partnerships to integrate the principles and priorities of North-South responsi- 
bilities as part of building a more peaceful, just, and sustainable world order. 
The challenge, however, will be to provide incentives, supports, and evaluative 
advocacy whereby North and South partners can enhance the sustained and 
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committed implementation of these principles. For instance, many North in- 
stitutions are being attracted to certain high-growth regions in the South (e.g., 
the Pacific Rim) or newly industrializing economies to seek resource-rich 
partnerships, in contrast to economically marginal zones (e.g., much of sub- 
Saharan Africa). It is crucial to be sensitive to the human costs that may 
accompany such market-driven and consumer growth such as unfettered en- 
vironmental destruction and human rights violations in the name of political 
stability. 


Concluding Thoughts 

In this article I try to clarify some distinctions between three paradigms of 

North-South relationships. These paradigms range from authoritarian North- 

South interactions, to an undifferentiated partnership paradigm, to a paradigm 

that problematizes partnership as solidarity. As we cross North-South boun- 

daries, I suggest that there is an urgent need for us to reflect critically on these 

paradigms and on our positioning as human beings and global citizens vis-a- 

vis these alternatives. 
To conclude on a note of personal experience, I have found that this process 

of clarification, self-reflection, and empowerment to act for transformation is a 

complex, difficult, and slow journey. In the Philippines and some other sites in 

South regions where I have tried to cross North-South boundaries, first from 

Australia and more recently from Canada, partnership as solidarity has meant 

a host of experiences. Among these experiences, I have been aware of: 

¢ an active struggle to share and dialogically enrich perspectives, knowledge, 
and understandings that have their roots in both North and South and, 
increasingly, global spaces; 

¢ the importance of willingness to take risks with partners in their inherently 
riskier societal contexts, whether it be to show solidarity in questioning 
human rights violations and building a culture of peace, or to advocate for 
active, nonviolent resolution of conflicts, or to support people-centered 
development; 

¢ the challenge of examining and changing lifestyle choices; 

¢ being the catalyst to engage in transformation in my own backyard in the 
North through global, development, and peace education advocacy; 

¢ the constant need to be alert for potential cooptation while endeavoring to 
infuse practices with cherished principles; 

¢ and,as Freire restated in his latest reflection, the need for us to try to support 
each other, living in and with the hope that the world should—and can—be 
a dignified and compassionate, just, and peaceful habitat for all beings on 
this earth. 
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Editorial 


Canada has produced few large-scale educational studies with policy relevance, unlike 
other countries where educational research is directly funded and linked, if only rhetori- 
cally and uncertainly, to policy. The jealously guarded provincial jurisdiction of educa- 
tion in this country and the lack of a national educational research agency are 
undoubtedly part of the problem. The relatively new status of educational research in 
Our universities and the ready availability and high profile of United States researchers 
across the border have also militated against the Canadian educational research com- 
munity coming together around the issues facing Canadian schools. 

The Exemplary Schools study marks an important departure from this norm. It was 
explicitly aimed at bringing a substantial number of researchers from all regions of the 
country together with policymakers and practitioners, and at strengthening the national 
research effort in education. It came into existence because education was on the federal 
government’s policy agenda in the early 1990s in a way it had not been for years, and the 
Department of Employment and Immigration (which became the Department of 
Human Resources Development during the time frame of this study) had some money 
for research. Discussions of global competitiveness and the presence of high unemploy- 
ment, especially for young people, have put new pressure on formal education. The 
federal government’s Prosperity Initiative and the Economic Council of Canada’s “A 
Lot to Learn” report created a political climate where education had a national profile. 

This issue of AJER appears at another, later moment when the notion of the Canadi- 
an nation seems more tenuous than it has for a long time, and finding funds for research 
is increasingly difficult. In this issue we provide some sense of what was accomplished 
and hope to entice you to read further to the case studies and the national report. 

The articles collected in this volume are based on the school reports; they draw out 
the lessons that schools, responding to their individual contexts, have to offer others. 
They all deal with the complex and often difficult relations between a local school 
community and its surrounding provincial or board context. Qitiqliq is a school in the 
Northwest Territories where the local Inuk culture and language are both affirmed and 
challenged, reflecting the importance of the local and the dominance of the south. 
Grandy’s River has strong local support, but like many outport schools is at risk of being 
closed as the province looks for places to cut spending by consolidating. New Norway is 
a small rural school that has so far avoided being closed or consolidated by being 
extraordinarily attentive and responsive to students and parents. Even though its enroll- 
ment was very low a few years ago, today it attracts more students than it can comfor- 
tably handle in its building. Paincourt becomes the focus of the local community’s 
defense of French culture and language in a milieu that is anglophone in both the 
immediate surroundings and the larger province. At Vanier demands for accountability 
from the school board contribute to the tensions between those teachers who work in 
and defend special programs and those who work in the academic mainstream. At Van 
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Tech responding to a changing community has meant the creation of a diversity of 
schools-within-a-school that creates its own tensions and dilemmas. Contact is the 
school of choice for a particular group of students and as such has more scope to change 
the curriculum and create an ethos that reflects the priorities of teachers and students. 

One of the more problematic aspects of the study was the use of the term exemplary 
in the project name. The term suggests a “truth” about good schools, a position from 
which to generalize and infer that other schools are or are not up to par. Most of us 
involved in the project realized that regardless of what was produced, some readers 
would look to each school for its model qualities. We considered having the name of the 
project changed to something less exalted. In public discourse we were careful to state 
that the participating schools were not offered as the finest exemplars in the country. 
Rather, these schools were defined within their local communities as successful schools 
and schools that gave careful attention to the needs of at-risk students. For a variety of 
reasons the name remained. 

Seen ina different light, the Exemplary Schools project is about the discourse around 
everyday life in school organizations and their communities, about the politics of 
diversity, about the meeting of cultures, about the sociology of isolation, about gender 
and class and poverty, about teachers and students working together, about 
problematic concepts such as excellence and student achievement and at risk, about any- 
thing that bears on schooling. It is our hope that the case studies and national report, 
and the articles in this theme issue of AJER, will initiate conversations and lead to 
dialogue concerning the richness and weight of pedagogical action in diverse settings. 
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One Big Study: The Local and 
the National in the Exemplary Schools Project 


The Exemplary Schools Project involved a continual tension between the need to develop a 
coherent and shared national approach to research and the need to allow for local variation 
and initiative. This tension reflects the national educational politics in which the study was 
undertaken. This article explores how the tension was played out in the design of the research 
and how it was reflected in writing the national report. Despite difficulties, it is argued that 
the approach taken by the Exemplary Schools Project is based in a democratic and collabora- 
tive politics that will produce research that can help to improve education in Canada. 


Le projet Exemplary Schools Project engendrait une tension continue entre le besoin de 
développer une approche cohérente partagée sur le plan national a l’égard de la recherche et le 
besoin d’y permettre des variations et des initiatives sur le plan local. Cette tension refléte les 
opinions politiques concernant l'éducation nationale au moment de cette étude. Dans cet 
article, on explore comment s’est déroulée cette tension dés la conception de la recherche et 
dans la rédaction du rapport national. Malgré les nombreuses difficultés, on croit que les 
démarches prises par le projet Exemplary Schools Project sont basées sur une politique 
démocratique et collaborative qui est en mesure de produire des recherches propices a l’ameé- 
lioration de l'éducation en générale au Canada. 


As feminist theory, among other bodies of literature, has made clear, social values and 
context influence the ways we know, and any adequate account of research will query 
the social processes involved in the production of knowledge (Alcoff & Potter, 1993). All 
knowledge comes from politically and socially located inquirers, and those who fancy 
themselves free of such influence delude themselves and their audience. They are 
unlikely as a result to produce the best or most useful knowledge. A reflexive awareness 
of what those forces are and how they make a difference can be intrinsically interesting, 
improve our ability to “read” the research, and contribute to our thinking about future 
studies. 

However, inquiring into the social and political bases of knowledge production still 
has the potential to undermine the credibility of research findings with a larger public 
that expects “objective” knowledge. Moreover, such inquiry can itself influence the 
political and social relations of those involved. Any reconstruction of what happened 
and why will be partial. As one of the principals involved in the production of the 
Exemplary Schools Project, I had some insider knowledge, but was also outside many of 
the processes that made a difference to how the research was carried out. My account, 
then, is situated in my particular vantage point and is an attempt to provide a clearer 
understanding of the research process to readers of the articles in this journal. It repre- 
sents an attempt to open a conversation about projects like this, which I argue are 
extremely valuable in the context of Canadian education. The text has been circulated to 
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the Canadian Education Association (CEA), Human Resources Development Canada 
(HRD), some members of the research committee, and some researchers involved in case 
studies for comment, following the guidelines we used for the case studies. The writing 
and the responses make clear that revisiting a research project like this is a tricky, but 
useful endeavor. 

In an article published in AJER (Gaskell, 1989) on the politics of educational research, 
I argued that 


No research can address the entirety of any issue, much less a controversial and 
complex one, as any interesting policy issue is.... Researchers must simplify, 
define a frame of reference and a series of questions in order to do their re- 
search.... To try to do value free or unbiased research is simply to conceal, or try to 
conceal, the implicit point of view in the questions that are asked and the search 
for evidence.... When a particular study is located in the political debate, it 
becomes clearer that there is a range of other research studies that might be done 
on the same topic reflecting different political agendas.... How well the research 
is carried through is a critical issue and must be subject to public debate and 
scrutiny. But debate about the adequacy of the data collection must not substitute 
for debate about the adequacy of the assumptions in which the research is 
situated. (pp. 407-410) 


I concluded: 


Politicization, then, is not a problem. Good policy research should be firmly 
situated in the literature, in policy discussion, in relation to the researcher’s 
purposes and audience. Rather than claiming neutrality, every project should 
expose the commonsense underpinnings that situate it in a political discourse. 
Each part of that discourse has a place for good research. (p. 416) 


At the time, I was thinking of small-scale projects where a single agenda could be 
defined clearly by the researcher, and I urged more political involvement in setting the 
agenda. The Exemplary Schools Project began differently. It originated with the 
government’s research agenda and was clearly defined by them as “policy-focused, 
rather than fundamental or academic.” In this sense, it was already situated within a 
political discourse. But this was contract research where a research committee made up 
overwhelmingly of academics played a key role in deciding what should be done. In this 
research a broad framework was established, within which different agendas could play 
themselves out as the research progressed and was interpreted. There were many 
players with different, and sometimes competing, agendas. I frequently worried that we 
were trying to do too much, that the focus should be narrower, more clearly defined. But 
by whom? The research became a process of dialogue among researchers, with the 
government, and with schools. The structure of the project modeled in many ways the 
structure that we ended up supporting for Canadian education: local autonomy with 
complex forms of accountability and continual, intense dialogue to ensure some com- 
mon understanding and purpose. The challenges we faced in creating a national project 
that left room for local issues and expression are the same challenges the nation faces 
with its schools. 

The project was always seen as policy-focused, responding to a political environ- 
ment. Those with a practical and policy interest in Canadian secondary schools (teach- 
ers, parents, school boards, principals, provincial governments) were to be considered in 
the design, research processes, and writing of the study. Representatives of HRD and an 
advisory committee made up of representatives of provincial and territorial govern- 
ments made arguments and suggestions about how the research should be carried out. 
The CEA made the budget and administrative decisions and finally edited the national 
report. The project was not, however, shaped by dictates from these bodies. Respect for 
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the research judgments of the researchers on the national coordinating committee was 
evident from both the federal government department that funded the research and 
from the CEA, which administered it. As a research committee, we made decisions that 
shaped the research, and we have to take responsibility for the weaknesses as well as 
some of the advantages of our method. Moreover, all researchers had the right to 
publish articles and books based on their research after the national report was released. 
An archive was created so that others could work with the data and look again at our 
reasoning and conclusions. The context worked on us all in indirect ways to shape what 
was produced. 

In this article I explore that context and the decisions we made through the lens of 
tensions between “the local” and “the national.” The national coordinating committee 
developed a research design that allowed 21 research teams in 21 school communities a 
fair amount of leeway to do the research as they saw fit. At the same time, the national 
coordinating committee made efforts to stop the project from becoming 21 different 
studies run as local researchers saw fit. An emphasis on the importance of national 
coordination sometimes came into direct conflict with the emphasis on different teams 
and different schools taking different approaches. The project modeled a loose set of 
relations between the center and the periphery, which it argued for in the research 
design paper as a way to run research, and implicitly argued for, in its emphasis on local 
difference and more information, in the national report as a way to run schools. The 
benefits of a structure that provided considerable autonomy to local groups while using 
guidelines, meetings, and intensive feedback to keep national coherence was one thing 
we could agree on. Our agreement about the structure of the project was extended to 
agreements about schooling. Far from undermining its credibility, this commitment to 
collaboration with local schools and researchers underpins the credibility of the project. 

The research illustrates the dilemmas and possibilities of a national project, where 
time is short and many players have different agendas, but resources are available and 
the grasp is large. The problems we faced are those anyone faces in trying to incorporate 
more than one kind of skill, more than one point of view, into a project—whether it is a 
research project, the project of running schools in Canada, or the project of being 
Canada. After living with these tensions for three years, I remain convinced that large- 
scale, national research like this is indispensable for the health of educational scholar- 
ship and discussion in this country. It provides a forum where researchers and 
educators can discuss the educational meaning of our various cultures and our heritage 
as Canadians, and it helps clarify the institutional arrangements that will encourage the 
reflexive understanding that diversity allows, but does not always produce. 


Background 
The background to the project and its structure are the context in which decisions were 
made about research design. In the early 1990s education was on the agenda of the 
federal government. After the Free Trade initiative, much of the debate about successful- 
ly becoming part of the global economy was focused on the need to educate Canadians 
better so that they could compete. Workplaces were demanding more of workers. News 
media were claiming that 30% of students were not completing high school. The Youth 
Affairs Branch of Employment and Immigration (now Human Resources Development) 
was funded for the Stay in School Initiative from 1989-1994 to the tune of almost $300 
million. At several of its conferences on dropouts research was recommended. The 
Innovations branch of Employment and Immigration had a research commitment “to 
obtain research results about the feasibility, acceptability, effectiveness and efficiency of 
alternative approaches to significant labour market issues.” These two branches worked 
together to frame national research projects on education and school leaving. Innova- 
tions had the research funds and a national research advisory committee. They decided 
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that survey research on school leavers would be done (Gilbert, 1993). And there would 
be a study of existing innovations. 

Human Resources Development (HRD) commissioned three research papers to 
explore the parameters of this study of innovations, which eventually became the 
Exemplary Schools Project (Gaskell, 1993; Hargreaves & Goodson, 1993; Renihan & 
Renihan, 1993). All of them, not surprisingly given the previous research of their 
authors, recommended case studies of schools as an approach. The CEA held a seminar 
to discuss the papers and get reactions from policymakers and CEA executive members 
in the fall of 1992. The seminar was lively and generated enthusiasm for the project. The 
participants agreed on the importance of an early start, a case study approach, an 
attempt to network, and a focus on the quality of education for all young people. At the 
conclusion of this seminar, one ministry official summed up the discussion by saying the 
study would be good public relations for the schools and should go ahead. A later 
meeting with EIC’s advisory committee also resulted in advice and general approval. 

This research was not contracted directly from the federal government to a universi- 
ty-based researcher as the surveys had been. Because it would involve the cooperation 
of ministries and schools, an agreement to carry out the research was negotiated be- 
tween the CEA and HRD some time after the fall seminar. The research would involve 
studies of secondary schools, attention to successful practice, and the issue of school 
retention in a global economy, but the details were left open for a research design 
committee to hammer out. The CEA asked me to chair that committee, which became 
the national coordinating committee, but none of the papers was designated as the basis 
of the study, leaving many research questions open. 

The CEA is a national body based in Toronto. Twelve of its 35 board of directors’ 
seats are reserved for the provincial and territorial ministries of education, and the rest 
are elected by its membership of individuals and associations interested in education in 
Canada. Its constitution states that “there be at least one director from each province and 
territory. At least eight of the thirty-six directors shall be English speaking and at least 
eight shall be French speaking.” Board members are expected to promote the broader 
interest of education in Canada rather than the interests of the particular interests 
groups from which they come. Unlike the Council of Ministers, the CEA board can 
approve policy with a majority vote. It has experience commissioning research, though 
nothing on the scale of this project. It brokers and shares information, runs conferences 
and courses, but has no direct authority over education in the country. 

The CEA held the contract for the Exemplary Schools Project. This contract required 
that CEA keep HRD informed about decisions and provide complete financial report- 
ing. The HRD administrator (Doug Giddings) attended the December and June meet- 
ings of researchers and provided feedback throughout the project. The CEA hired an 
administrator (Pat Fleck) who had worked in a senior position for the Ontario ministry 
of education, and major decisions involved the CEA’s executive director (Bob Blair), an 
advisory committee that included all provincial and territorial departments of educa- 
tion, and sometimes the CEA executive. 

The exigencies of national representation became clear from the start in the way the 
CEA put together the national coordinating committee. The committee included one 
bilingual representative of the federal government chosen by HRD (Norm Henchey). 
Quebec was represented by two researchers, one anglophone from McGill (Mary 
Maguire) and one francophone from Laval (Claude Deblois). The administrator chosen 
by the CEA and some members of the coordinating committee did not speak or read 
French, although the CEA staff was bilingual. All coordinating committee meetings took 
place in English, and all the minutes were recorded in English. My paper had urged the 
representation of First Nations as a separate jurisdiction, and this was followed through 
with the appointment of one researcher from the First Nations House of Learning at 
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UBC (Jo-ann Archibald) who had good contacts with Aboriginal researchers and school 
districts. There were also representatives from the Atlantic region (David MacKinnon), 
Ontario (Dennis Thiessen), Saskatchewan/ Manitoba (Pat Renihan), Alberta (Margaret 
Haughey), and myself from BC. 

Committee members were chosen for their geographical base and their experience in 
qualitative research in the field of education, but we were not chosen because we shared 
a particular theoretical framework or a particular methodological stance. There were 
four women and four men among the researchers. All were from faculties of education 
(though there was initially some interest in having a researcher involved from outside 
education), and most were from the field of educational administration. We did not all 
know each other when we started. 

We had only a few months to come up with a research design that we could all live 
with. The first meeting of the national coordinating committee took place on April 21, 
1993. Timelines had been negotiated between the CEA and HRD. Although at one point 
early in the research a discussion took place about slowing down and doing one or two 
pilot cases in the first year, finances, personal schedules, and the need for timely 
reporting militated against it. Policy research is time-sensitive, and department budgets 
cannot be predicted years into the future. It is difficult to commit a group of researchers 
to a project over the course of four or five years, and we wanted continuity. Schools had 
to be chosen before the end of June if the researchers were to be in the schools during the 
next school year. The pressure was on to obtain quick agreement about how to proceed. 


The Local: Agreeing to Work With Difference 

In this context it was impossible to work through in any detail an agreement on 
underlying assumptions. No one person had a mandate to impose his or her view, and 
if anyone had, others would feel less ownership and involvement in the research. We 
needed everyone’s energy and commitment. We wanted to acknowledge differences 
across the country, especially with respect to Quebec and First Nations schooling. We 
clearly held different views, and there was no time to work through fundamental 
epistemological and theoretical questions or to narrow the focus and leave out 
someone’s particular concerns. We had to look for common ground. As a result, the 
decisions we made about research design emphasized representing and valuing diverse 
local practices. This emphasis can be seen in the following issues. 


Context 

The committee agreed quickly on the importance of context. These were researchers 
interested in qualitative research where context is a key issue. No one on the committee 
argued for alternative, more tightly structured survey approaches where regional dif- 
ferences would have less opportunity to influence the research. The project would do 
case studies of whole schools, not particular programs, and it would look at schools in 
the context of their communities. The local issues that shaped schooling would be 
important. Although everyone would look at economic, political, social, cultural, and 
linguistic factors, some would be more important than others in particular studies. We 
wanted to leave scope for the researchers to explore, for example, what made First 
Nations schools work and how Catholicism shaped a school in Ontario. 


Good Practice 

The committee also agreed on the value of emphasizing good practice. This was to be a 
good-news story, not a condemnation of the school system. “Best practice” research is a 
popular approach in the 1990s. Many members of the national coordinating committee 
had been teachers and administrators and all were still working in the preservice and 
inservice education of teachers and administrators. We identified with the school sys- 
tem, wanted to be helpful, and saw the research as a continuation of our work with 
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teachers and administrators to improve schooling. We were well aware that condemn- 
ing practitioners was not the best way to get their cooperation or attention. 

The label “exemplary” made it much easier to enlist the help of schools. Although it 
had been suggested to me by other researchers that we find some successful and some 
unsuccessful schools to compare, we were not sure how we would get schools to agree 
to participate in the unsuccessful group. The term exemplary, however, had its problems. 
Notes from the first meeting refer to the “successful secondary school study,” and the 
nomination form asked only for “particularly successful schools.” But the term ex- 
emplary was in the contract somewhere. We were concerned that the term suggested the 
case studies would hold up the schools in the study as the best in the country, when we 
did not mean that at all. We did not want all the schools to be portrayed as full of “love, 
trust, and pixie dust.” We had our views about how schools needed to be improved, and 
we wanted to retain a critical stance in order to draw out policy implications and make 
suggestions about where schooling should move in the future. The term exemplary 
risked losing a critical edge, when L, at least, wanted the researchers to think analytically 
about the cases they were documenting, to look at difficulties, to draw lessons about 
problems as well as successes. Above all, we did not want propaganda; we wanted 
careful, rich, and complex studies that would tell us a lot about schooling in Canada. All 
schools change and cope and wrestle with contradictions. The language of dilemmas, 
tensions, and issues facing all schools became a useful way to keep a positive focus, but to 
look squarely at the problems facing the schools. 


Local Definition of Success 

The committee did not predetermine what counted as good practice. Working out an 
agreement on what counted as exemplary and how we would recognize it would be 
time-consuming and probably divisive. When pressed, members of the national coor- 
dinating committee enunciated different views of what they thought was exemplary, or 
at least what the balance should be among various factors. Some emphasized a caring or 
inclusive environment; others emphasized academic achievement; still others em- 
phasized community support. Although the literature had several definitions we could 
have used, we felt the research begged moral and political questions, as well as ques- 
tions of how the Canadian context mattered and how a school actually achieved the 
collegial, supportive, coherent community with instructional effectiveness and high 
expectations that was described in the literature. Working with statistical measures of 
achievement was unpopular with many members of the committee, for they held 
strongly to the view that success was broader than any achievement scores could 
represent, and that working with the most disadvantaged was the most exemplary form 
of school practice. It was not feasible in any case, in the time available, unless we studied 
statistics instead of schools. There are no easily comparable data on achievement avail- 
able across the country. The first research question, then, would be about what counted 
as success and good practice in a variety of Canadian school communities. 

This was both fundamental to the project and controversial. We were criticized by 
some researchers involved in the case studies, as well as by outsiders and reviewers, for 
not having a well-worked-out position on what was exemplary. Throughout the re- 
search we were asked variations on the questions of, “How do we know this is ex- 
emplary? Will anyone else think it is exemplary? How can we convince a skeptical 
public that this is exemplary?” However, the research was premised on the notion that 
exemplary was what we were inquiring about, not something we knew. We wanted to 
illustrate variations in what might be seen as exemplary and to make the discussion 
Canadian. 

As a consequence, we chose schools by asking others to nominate schools they 
thought were “particularly successful” and to tell us why they thought so. The nomina- 
tions were initially sorted and assessed regionally, and this process of selecting brought 
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into sharp focus our lack of agreement on what a good school might look like. We ended 
up trying to find different kinds of context and different kinds of success. We made lists 
on big sheets of paper and discussed what kinds of schools should be included and what 
the balance was across the country. Before finally deciding on a school, researchers 
talked with a significant number of people in the province and immediate environs of 
the school to ensure that the school did have support. We recognized that some would 
find success where others would not and tried to ensure that as many Canadians as 
possible would be able to find a school somewhere in the study that resonated with their 
views of what public schooling should achieve. 


Diversity in the Public Sphere 

We decided to maximize the Canadian content of the study by looking for schools that 
illustrated the changes and dilemmas that Canadians were addressing politically: the 
disappearance of cod stocks in Newfoundland and the impact of a changing economy 
across the country, the experience of Aboriginal Canadians, the preservation of lan- 
guages and cultures in schools, the dilemmas of multiethnic, multilingual schools in our 
big cities, the challenges facing rural schools that are being consolidated, the place of 
religion in public education, and alternative schools for students who are not successful 
in the mainstream. Each school would have a different story to tell about Canadian 
society and the way our heritage is reflected in our schools. The local stories would be 
given voice through the research; it was felt that the reports should reflect these stories 
instead of starting with a research literature from elsewhere or an economic discussion 
of the outcomes of schooling. 

Private schools were not included, although the debate on this point went on longer 
(into the summer) than many other debates. The CEA advisory committee felt strongly 
that only publicly funded schools should be included. There was also a research argu- 
ment for studying only the public fiscal framework, even while understanding that 
independent and religious schools were treated differently across the country and that 
different provinces had different definitions of which schools received how much public 
money. Private schools might offer some interesting models of practice, but some 
wondered how applicable the lessons would be to the public school context. 


Ethics and School Responsiveness 

The code of ethics we adopted left much unsaid, but tried to balance the needs of the 
school community with the needs of the researchers. Schools would be encouraged to 
use their real names, although they could adopt a pseudonym (only one did). The 
necessity of reassuring and gaining the cooperation of schools, as well as our own beliefs 
about the respect due to participants in our research, meant leaving room for the schools 
to respond to the reports. The ethics guidelines specified that 


Copies of each school’s report will be shown to the school before reports are 
released. Participants will be encouraged to comment on the report and will have 
the right to suggest modifications and withdraw any comments attributed to 
them if on reflection they feel the comments are damaging or inaccurate. If they 
wish to provide an alternative interpretation of the findings, this will be pub- 
lished along with the research team’s report. 


Data collection was to be based on mutual respect, feedback, and the protection of 
individuals in the schools involved. The researcher was there to record and to be a 
critical friend, not the expert on what schools should be doing. As the HRD emphasized 
quite correctly, educators have higher degrees and are often knowledgeable about 
educational research. We hoped that school-based research would lead to a useful 
dialogue where people in schools discussed with researchers how to improve the case 
study, and researchers provided insights and documentation that schools would find 
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useful to reflect on and improve their practice. In the first heady days, plans were made 
to have conferences that involved practitioners as well as researchers and to publish 
each case study in both languages so that multiple copies were available for discussion 
across the country. No longer would Quebec schools be a mystery in BC. No longer 
would the issues on the prairies fail to be relevant to the Atlantic provinces. 

For all these reasons, the design report that we finally put together and that was 
agreed to by the HRD and the CEA, calls for 21 studies by 21 research teams, all taking 
place in the same school year (1993-1994). It called for studies that 


will take into account the dynamic relationships between and among people, the 
evolving culture of the school, the structures, practices and strategies that exist in 
the school. A rich description of a single school will explore participants’ ways of 
thinking, perceiving, valuing and judging, as well as ways of acting, and it will 
document the differences among people, as well as the commonalities that 
emerge in a single institution. 


In about half the cases a member of the national coordinating committee would be 
the principal investigator, or a co-investigator. In the other half the principal investigator 
was selected and supervised by a member of the national coordinating committee. In all 
cases there were groups of researchers involved in a single school study. Sometimes 
local members of the school communities were also researchers. Of the final school 
reports, two have a single author, eight have two authors, one has three authors, four 
have four authors, four have five authors, and two have six authors. 

This was a complex and highly decentralized study. We tried to build in local 
differences as a positive benefit: several audiences could surely be served in one project 
of this size; different approaches could achieve our goal. 


The National: Keeping a Single Framework 

But this was a national design. As we reiterated many times, this was one big study, not 
21 small ones. A coherent, quality project must result. The design report says, “This 
study is conceived as a single national inquiry into secondary schooling, asking the 
same general questions of 21 school communities across Canada.” Five such questions 
were agreed on, starting with “How do members of the school community describe, 
recognize and respond to school success?” Other questions dealt with context, with 
organization of the school, with students, and with at-risk students. 

Some of the first feedback from HRD (then EIC) emphasized their concern about the 
project flying apart into 21 different studies. “EIC reaction to Draft #3 of the design 
report was positive. Final design report should be more specific about national coor- 
dination, process and criteria of selection, justification of the number of cases” (notes of 
June 30, 1993 meeting). 

The development of national protocols was one response to the call for greater 
coherence. The protocols became a touchstone for the debate about how much unifor- 
mity the case studies should have, how much should be structured from the center, and 
how much should be left to the local teams to negotiate with their schools. Draft 
protocols were developed and circulated with this introductory note: 


The protocols are developed 1) in order to ensure that each research team will 
orient itself to some of the same questions in each school so that a single national 
report can be written covering the questions outlined in the research design 
report and 2) in order to help the research teams get started without having to 
reinvent the wheel. This is a lengthy and in some ways intimidating set of 
questions. It is assumed that each regional research team will take these ques- 
tions, meet with the schools and researchers involved, and adapt them and 
develop their own approach more fully. 
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Through the protocols we would ensure, for example, that every research team 
explored the issue of gender equity, even if it did not arise of its own accord in 
discussions with teachers and students (as it tended not to). Protocols would also ensure 
that every one of the 21 teams asked employers some questions about what they 
expected in hiring young people, looked at school budgets, asked about teacher col- 
legiality, and contacted parents to ask about their views of success in school. The 
protocols elaborated, in considerable detail, themes that were mentioned in the five 
research questions. 

There was resistance to this move. One comment on a draft of the protocols noted, “I 
am left wondering where my 15 years of research and teaching experience working in 
the area of school improvement come into play ... given the breadth of pre-ordained data 
gathering requirements and questions laid out in the suggested protocols.” Another 
commented, “It compromises the kind of research we are trying to do by placing the 
need for consistency across sites above all other considerations.” Another said, “Check- 
lists leave me shivering (shuddering, shaking, vibrating, and most other forms of in- 
voluntary body movement).” Other, more gentle reminders of the importance of 
diversity of approach were, “I hope we can come to an agreement on a common 
database across sites which does not divert us from exploring the unique features and 
strengths in each school” and “We want to keep our preconceived foci as open to 
challenge as possible. At the same time, the work you have done is very useful.” 
National protocols were worked on, discussed, and eventually approved by the design 
committee. The process presumably made the assumptions of the research clearer, and 
some researchers have told me they were helpful. I referred to them when I was trying 
to clarify expectations and hold researchers accountable, but protocols were barely 
referred to again on the coordinating committee. 

Another response by HRD was to work with Statistics Canada to obtain 
demographic data on all 21 schools. This allowed some comparison of the socio- 
economic, linguistic, and cultural bases of the schools. But the statistics were not avail- 
able in all cases and were not meaningful if a school did not draw equally from all 
families in a geographic area. The significance of many of our numbers was not clear; 
they came after drafts of the school reports had been written, and these statistics were 
not used as much as they might have been. 

National coordination relied to some extent on documents and contracts that held 
people accountable and specified directions, but the coordination relied largely on 
meetings and discussion. Regional coordinators were responsible for meeting with, 
supervising, and producing common agreements among the teams in their area. This 
was easier in some locations than in others. In BC all the researchers were faculty 
members and graduate students at UBC, and the schools were within driving distance. 
We met every other Friday to discuss relevant readings, go over transcripts and coding, 
critique drafts, and update each other on progress. The reports we wrote were similar in 
approach. On the other side of the country in the Atlantic region, the schools and 
researchers were widely dispersed, less well known to each other, and meetings were 
much more difficult to arrange. Moreover, the group had to operate in two languages 
when not everyone read, much less spoke, both languages. The resulting reports from 
that region had much less similarity. 

National meetings brought all 21 research team leaders together with the coordinat- 
ing committee twice. The design report (draft 5) emphasizes the importance of these 
meetings: 


Commonalities across sites will be developed through national meetings 
throughout the year of fieldwork. In early October, as the field work begins, a 
meeting of the research coordinating team will share and develop protocols for 
interviews, document analysis and observation. Half way through the data 
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gathering, in December 1993, the principal researchers at each school will be 
gathered together for an extended (5 day) discussion of their studies. At this 
meeting the developing analysis of each school will be presented, so that obser- 
vations can be shared, developing analyses can be discussed, policy implications 
can be considered and the inferences being drawn from one site can inform the 
analysis at other sites. This meeting will be critical in the process of developing a 
single national study from diverse local studies. A second meeting of the same 
people will be held when the field work is completed in July, in order to inform 
the development of the final reports for each site. 


These meetings were a success, although negotiating two languages was a problem, 
and some of the francophone researchers risked being marginalized. Debate certainly 
took place, assumptions were clarified, and a sense of camaraderie developed. Practical 
suggestions for the research were shared (ride the school bus, find out if there is a school 
budget that is public), and we all gained a sense of the other schools in the study. 

It was also agreed that three of us (the HRD coordinator, the CEA administrator, and 
1) would visit all sites and talk with all research teams and people in all schools. This 
emphasized the national dimension of the study and again led to active, engaged 
discussion among those of us who traveled together, and with the researchers and 
schools on site. In one instance, the visit led to concern on the part of the school about an 
imposed national agenda, deduced from the questions asked. The exchange of letters 
after these visits put comments, questions, and reflections on the record. In my letters I 
comment, “Like you, I really liked the school ... At the same time, we have to recognize 
this as a particular culture, and not one everyone would love”; I offer observations, 
“Moving across so many schools probably makes me especially aware of some differen- 
ces among them, and I offer what stands out at Etchemins in this context”; and I ask 
questions, “What school records are kept? Do you have statistics on First Nations 
students? Can you use some classroom interaction data to show how it works?” Inten- 
sive formative feedback improved the research and helped us to begin to develop some 
of the themes that would form the national report. 

Accomplishing this research depended on collaboration among researchers, the 
CEA, HRD, and school communities. It relied on sharing power even when power was 
unequally held, on compromise and maintaining mutual respect through trying mo- 
ments. This in many instances improved the quality of research in terms of usefulness 
and impact. It provided much information about successful local practice, which be- 
came the basis of a national report. It also sometimes took off the critical and conceptual 
edge, blurred accountability, and made the focus of the research unclear. Although local 
practice was described, often in glowing terms, it was less easy to discover systematical- 
ly what was happening to school retention rates, which schools had more money to 
spend than others, how disadvantaged students described their teachers (though we 
had plenty on how teachers described their students), and how unequal rates of school 
achievement were among identifiable groups. There was no detailed consensus in the 
research committee to impose on all the case studies. Neither the CEA nor HRD im- 
posed research decisions on the committee or the local research teams, much as they 
may have been tempted to, much as I sometimes wished they would impose my views. 


Writing the National Report: Local Leadership and Central Direction 
N ational debates about education in Canada have often become debates about jurisdic- 
tion as much as about the substance of issues, from the introduction of the technical and 
vocational training act of 1914 to setting up task forces on educational indicators and 
testing in 1994 (Manzer, 1994). The provinces have jealously guarded their inde- 
pendence and avoided national educational institutions. This project often had some of 
the same feeling: respect local jurisdiction (the decisions of those doing the case studies) 
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and be careful about insisting on a national agenda (a common framework decided 
centrally). 

The argument for local jurisdiction reflects the view that education is not tied to a 
national economic system, but to local community values, languages, religions, and 
cultures. As Whyte (1994), on behalf of the Council of Ministers, pointed out, education 
is a social and political activity and Canadian society is increasingly pluralistic. “Educa- 
tion is an integral part of the social fabric of a nation. It is not a production system” (p. 
11). Good schooling, he argues, requires a large degree of consensus on values, and this 
consensus cannot be found at the national level. “Tidy minds” may find it frustrating, 
but diversity and local control must remain the name of the game. After all, he con- 
cludes, increasing decentralization is the direction of the future, and a decentralized 
model has served Canadians well thus far. 

But there is pressure for more national coherence, much of it focused on the failures 
of the system to respond to new economic conditions and the need for more efficiency 
and effectiveness (Lazar & Greenwood, 1994). This was the context for our study. The 
Prosperity Initiative, the Economic Council of Canada report, the Conference Board of 
Canada initiatives, and the Corporate Higher Education Forum have all argued that 
standards of schooling must be raised and that a national effort to increase standards, 
improve accountability, and develop pathways into work is vital. Canadian education 
has “no central policy, limited and unfocused research and development, an im- 
poverished statistical base and a negligible leadership capacity” unique among OECD 
countries (Robertson, 1994, p. 30). We are all affected by how young people are edu- 
cated. This is not a question that has importance only for the local community. 

The question of a coherent national vision arose as we confronted the task of writing 
one national report, which was to summarize important findings and inform 
policymakers about their meaning. Twenty-one draft school reports had been written 
and discussed in June 1994 when some themes for a national report emerged. Final 
versions of the school reports were submitted, reviewed, and modified throughout the 
next year as the national report was being written. The school reports were reviewed 
several times by external reviewers, suggestions for changes were received, and more 
revisions were made. But at the final press conference in August 1995, the CEA released 
a national video and a national report in French and English. The status of the school 
reports remained uncertain for several months. The cost of translating all the reports 
was more than the budget could bear, CEA publications had to be bilingual, and 
publishing only a few was unacceptable, partly because of the politics of who would be 
represented. Toward the end of 1995 all the reports were made available through the 
CEA in the language in which they were written. The CEA’s emphasis on the national 
report as opposed to the school reports was a sore point with researchers, who had 
worked hard to make their reports publishable, and with schools who anticipated 
having copies of the reports for their own purposes. 

The national report was to make recommendations for policy. I wrote drafts (some 
very rough) that were circulated, criticized, and discussed, then revised. The CEA did 
the final editing, this time without giving researchers the final say. Again, we were 
always pressed for time and for a shared framework. As one committee member pointed 
out in relation to an early outline I circulated: 


There is a dilemma here. On the one hand we have argued from the beginning 
that we are not approaching the schools with an a priori position on what 
constitutes an exemplary school; we are allowing the definition and criteria to 
emerge from the nominations and the data. We have been trying to judge the 
schools, not in terms of some universalistic criteria, but on the degree to which 
they are meeting the norms and expectations they have selected.... On the other 
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hand, we’re now talking about taking a position ... whose position? (religious, 
conservative? classical? liberal? Marxist? positivist?). 


The answer was to revert to the values that underlay the research in the first place: 
respect for local difference, understanding diversity in context, placing the local in a 
larger context, and trying to get some critical distance through this approach. The 
themes that emerged in the national report were those we had discussed in relation to 
definitions of success and the selection of schools: diversity and equity, the social and 
the academic, autonomy and accountability. By taking vignettes from the various school 
reports, the report showed the difference that context made to how these tensions were 
defined and acted on. The balance of critique and celebration, of common judgment and 
respect for difference was always at issue. The result was a report illustrating the 
advantages of, and asking respect for, local variation, while trying to point out dilem- 
mas and recognize legitimate demands for accountability. 

This national study ends up arguing to protect and enhance local jurisdiction of 
schools, rather than arguing for national curriculum or national goals. It recognizes the 
common economic, social and political pressures that push schools toward hierarchy 
and sameness, and is critical of the uniform emphasis on a few academic subjects at the 
senior secondary level. It supports devolved leadership, community involvement, and 
more diversity of approach. In order to achieve all this, it emphasizes the value of 
information, of research, and of a wider range of indicators of performance. To quote the 
last line of the national report, 


What make these schools and educators successful at present are ultimately their 
sense of being special, their alertness and discernment in reading the landscape, 
their imagination and energy in responding to pressure points, and their com- 
petence and dedication in engaging their students in the pursuit of important 
ideas, valuable skills, and humane values. (Gaskell, 1995, p. 281) 


We had collected data on local initiatives, and the national report affirmed the value of 
those initiatives. 

Arguing for a clearer federal government role in educational policy, Robertson 
(1994) says, “National has come to mean action only when consensus has been reached, 
and I fear this is a recipe for Spiceresque debate and an endless quest for partnerships” 
(p. 28). She wants a more decisive national intervention that emphasizes the things we 
share as Canadians, that puts concern for social justice above jurisdictional disputes. She 
speaks to my own wish that everyone could agree (with me) on what exemplary is and 
how we can recognize and build it. But that is unlikely, and in the political sphere we 
work with the consensus we can find and perhaps build a little. Exemplary Schools 
found a consensus around respect for the local, whether it be teacher leadership in 
schools or strong principals, the infusion of religious commitment into a school’s ethos 
or the expression of diversity, strong community councils or teacher autonomy. Ex- 
emplary practice is found in the energetic and thoughtful responses some communities 
have made to their own context. Such a view allows action without consensus, while 
encouraging shared knowledge and debate across constituencies that usually do not talk 
to one another and that may be acting in quite different ways. 

Debates about schools can be seen as debates about the interaction between the local 
and the national, indeed the global, just as this project can be seen in that light. But the 
local is infused with the national, and the national is the sum of many local contexts. By 
working between the two, we aim to improve schools and research. Pragmatic, 
postmodern, democratic, piecemeal, collaborative: The approach of the report can be 
described in a variety of fairly vague terms, but it reflects the politics of education in 
Canada in which we were situated. The federal government had an uneasy presence in 
educational research, the CEA had to keep myriad educational groups happy, and the 
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national coordinating committee had to work together through their differences. What 
we agreed on was to struggle toward respect for our differences. This stance marks a 
shift from cultural dominance to what Taylor (1994) calls the politics of recognition, the 
claims to equal worth that one group may make on another. 

The result of a good research project may also be that we know more about how to 
do it better next time. The question of when it is appropriate for funding agencies to 
intervene in research in order to ensure their questions are answered and how research 
and policy communities can productively work together is not easily answered. More 
case studies of how it has worked and what the successes and frustrations were would 
be a sign that Canadian educational scholarship has come of age. Now that Exemplary 
Schools has sketched in some major themes that arise in secondary schools across the 
country, another study could take one of them to explore in more depth: the education 
of deaf children; site-based management; systems of accountability. What kinds of 
exemplary practice exist across the country, and how can we learn from them? Through 
the Exemplary Schools Project we developed knowledge and relationships that, if com- 
bined with a critical awareness of what we did this time, should facilitate national 
studies of issues like these in the future. 
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Method, Methodology, and Dangling Conversations 


The Exemplary Schools Project is one of the largest educational research projects ever 
undertaken in Canada. A committee of 10 individuals designed and coordinated the study, 
and a total of 51 researchers from across the country prepared the 21 case studies. In this 
article I recount a number of the decisions we made concerning design and method and draw 
on some of our work as a Design and Coordinating Committee to highlight differences 
between method and methodology, as well as variations in the conceptualization of qualitative 
research. 


Le projet Exemplary Schools Project est une des plus vastes recherches éducatives jamais 
entreprise au Canada. Un comité de 10 personnes a préparé la méthodologie d’enquéte et a 
coordonné le projet. Un total de 51 chercheurs et chercheuses ont préparé 21 études de cas de 
partout au pays. Dans cet article, je rapporte un nombre de décisions que nous avons prises 
concernant le modele et la méthode choisis et je m’inspire de notre travail en tant que Design 
and Coordinating Committee pour signaler les différences importantes entre méthode et 
méthodologie, ainsi que pour souligner quelques variations dans la conceptualisation de la 
recherche qualitative. 


Remembering 
Someone mentioned the word culture. I do not recall whether it was during our first or 
second meeting as a Design Committee, and I cannot put a name to the person who said 
it. But its impact on me was significant. It took me back to doctoral studies in educational 
administration at the University of Alberta and a graduate course in ethnography that I 
had taken in the Department of Anthropology. I remember my professor, who was also 
a member of my dissertation committee, telling us, in effect, that the study of culture 
involved a significant time commitment and that some of what she read that claimed to 
be ethnography was not of the sort that any self-respecting anthropologist would 
recognize. I had also just completed a co-authored article on school culture for an edited 
book with a colleague from the University of Victoria, and in it had argued that some of 
what passed for organizational culture studies in educational administration was more 
akin to Rist’s (1980) conception of “blitzkrieg ethnography.” Yet here we were at this 
early stage talking about describing the cultures of different schools in the span of a few 
short weeks of fieldwork. I interjected that our brief time in the schools, although 
lengthy by some standards, would not be sufficient to allow us to talk intelligently about 
school culture. There were nods around the table, but I was unsure whether everyone 
agreed. 

remember wondering at that moment whether our differing conceptions of qualita- 
tive research would cause problems as the project progressed. In retrospect, my worries 
were ill-founded. Our group worked well together and managed to see a large and 
difficult project through to completion in a cooperative and collaborative manner. Yet, 
from my perspective, there were differences in the ways we conceptualized qualitative 


oe and I use these differences to frame the story of method and methodology that 
ollows. 


David MacKinnon is an associate professor in the School of Education. His current research 
interests are in the areas of sexuality education, critical and postmodern theorizing, 
phenomenology, research methodology, and organizational theory. 
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Beginnings 

In total 51 researchers were involved in the Canadian Education Association’s Ex- 
emplary Schools Project. That is, 51 names are listed on the 21 case studies that were 
produced and are currently available from the CEA. However, the story of this national 
research study begins well before most of these researchers became involved, indeed 
before many of them knew there was an Exemplary Schools Project. 

One beginning is assembling eight educational researchers from across the country 
along with one researcher who served as liaison with Human Resources Development 
Canada (the funding agency) and another from the Canadian Education Association 
who acted as the project administrator. We were four women and six men, and we were 
nine Caucasians and one Aboriginal, and we were five bilingual and five unilingual 
speakers. Our work involved the design and coordination of a massive study. Jane 
Gaskell chaired the committee, and each of us assumed responsibility for coordination 
in a region of the country. The idea was that we would work cooperatively to carry out 
an educational research project the scale of which had never before been undertaken in 
Canada. 

In the text that follows I recount the decisions we made around design and method 
and intersperse this factual story with my perspectives on methodological tensions and 
contradictions. However, there are many texts to the Exemplary Schools Project, so I feel 
obligated to stipulate that this is my story of method and methodology, and that others 
involved with the project might, and probably would, render a different account. Stories 
of the past (or the present, for that matter) are necessarily fragmented. Hindsight is both 
privileged and distorted. 


Sensing Method and Methodology 

The Design Committee met for the first time in Toronto in April 1993. I recall experi- 
encing both excitement and trepidation on the flight from Nova Scotia. The excitement 
came from the opportunity to be involved in a project of this magnitude and to work 
with colleagues from across the country. The trepidation had its origins in my own sense 
of insecurity around the worthiness of my contribution to the project. After all, many of 
the team members were more senior than me in terms of their experience in the academy 
and their involvement in research projects. I had just completed my doctorate five years 
earlier, and although I had been actively involved in research in the interim, my vitae 
was shorter than those of most of the others. 

Beginnings are important. One example is meeting a class for the first time: that first 
meeting sets the stage and gives a teacher an initial sense of how things will go. This 
meeting was no different. Once the introductions were completed, we sat around a large 
table and began discussing the project. Our dialogue was animated and productive. Yet 
it was during this first meeting that voices in the back of my mind began demanding 
attention, saying things I did not want to hear. Like any good junior member of a 
committee (I did feel that way initially) I tried to suppress them and convince myself 
that my emerging disquiet was unfounded. My concerns did not lie with the individuals 
assembled around the table. My initial impression, and one that held true throughout, 
was that this would be an excellent group with which to work. Rather, my concerns 
rested with the mixed signals I was receiving about qualitative research. Everyone 
seemed to buy into the language: we would undertake a series of qualitative case studies 
of secondary schools across the country. Yet, as I listened, it became apparent that 
although everyone seemed to be on side regarding method, there was variation in the 
way that methodology was being conceptualized. 

The difference is important. Method refers to the techniques and procedures used to 
gather and analyze data. Methodology, on the other hand, speaks to the ontological and 
epistemological assumptions that underlie the choice of particular methods (Guba, 
1990). Smith and Heshusius (1986, p. 8) use the phrase “logic of justification” to describe 
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the ontological and epistemological assumptions that influence how a particular re- 
searcher sees the world and constructs intentional research action (chooses methods). If 
we accept that research is influenced by assumptions of this type, researchers have an 
obligation to render them visible in the construction of social inquiry. To do otherwise is 
to privilege method and ignore methodology. 

In this regard the term qualitative research has traversed a somewhat troubled 
course. Bogdan and Biklen (1992) see qualitative inquiry as an umbrella concept that 
involves multiple research strategies, but offer five defining characteristics: (a) data 
derives from natural settings with the researcher as the key instrument; (b) data are 
descriptive; (c) data are concerned with process rather than just outcomes; (d) data are 
analyzed inductively; and (e) “meaning” is of central concern. Yet the spirit of this 
orientation is not always what comes through in practice. In much of what I read and 
hear about qualitative research, I am taken aback by the frequent debates about method 
and the silence around methodology. This imposes positivistic overtones on qualitative 
research. That is, it fundamentally equates method and validity, placing an overreliance 
on method in the determination of “valid” research findings. This has lead to a contem- 
porary “qualitative” research that frequently moves away from the spirit of the qualita- 
tive paradigm and the underlying ontological and epistemological premises. Although 
method is not unimportant in qualitative research, it assumes a lesser position in the 
assessment of “validity” when compared with the relationship between researcher's text 
and the stories told by participants. 

My position on the criteria spelled out by Bogdan and Biklen (1992) (and by others in 
the area of qualitative research) has evolved over time. As a doctoral student I bought 
into these positions and those like them, that these were the ways that could lead us to a 
richer understanding of social phenomena. I debated vehemently with those who 
adopted alternative positions and drank beer only with those who shared my views. I 
now think I was naive. It seems to me that hidden within these criteria is an argument 
for an alternative way for arriving at the “truth.” That is, if we could just do away with 
the “superficiality” of survey research, pretests and posttests, tests of significance, and 
the like, and replace them with healthy doses of face-to-face interaction between real 
people in everyday settings, we could explicate the core features of everyday life. Ino 
longer believe core features are there. 

My argument now is that the strength of qualitative methodology lies in its license to 
tell stories. Every social site has at least as many stories as there are people, and the 
stories they tell are influenced by who they are and who they have been. The stories that 
are set down by researchers are the researchers’ stories, regardless of how frequently 
they quote their participants. Researchers still need to look carefully, to listen attentive- 
ly, to write lucidly. If quoting verbatim they still need to ensure they have the words and 
the spirit of text correct. They still need to create pictures that bring situations to life for 
those who were not there. But the arguments for “rigorous” methods (LeCompte & 
Goetz, 1982; Miles & Huberman, 1994), although well intended, ultimately come across 
as attempting to capture a truth that is not there. The attempt to create “valid” stories is 
an argument for telling “truthful” stories, even if we use the language of multiple 
realities. As Wolcott (1994) notes in a reflective essay on an earlier work: 


I can state unequivocally that I find no counsel or direction in questions 
prompted by a concern for validity. There is no exact set of circumstances here, 
no single or “correct” interpretation, nothing scientific to measure that tells us 


anything important. For every actor in these events there are multiple meanings. 
(p. 365) 
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Iam still open to alternative interpretations and I find debates on these issues lively, or, 
in the language of my children, awesome. But I pause when others argue for accurate 
stories. 

These debates were lived out in the Exemplary Schools Project, sometimes silently 
and other times in open discussion. The dialogue across the many tables we shared 
clearly revealed to me that there were those for whom methodology was of primary 
concern and others for whom method was the main consideration. Yet these differences 
were never explored in any depth, partly as a result of the need to keep the project 
moving along and partly to maintain political support. Open dialogue can be as 
dangerous as it is illuminating. 


How Do We Deal With “Exemplary”? 

Shortly after we first met as a Coordinating Committee we learned that ours was to be a 
study of “exemplary” practices in secondary schools, especially as they relate to the 
circumstances of at-risk students. That is, we were to focus on practices that encourage 
and support students who might otherwise be unsuccessful. However, the umbrella of 
the study was broader than at-risk students, which permitted us to look generally at 
“exemplary” schools and the sociocultural environments in which they operate. 

One of the most troubling aspects of the study, and one that would plague us 
throughout, was the use of the term exemplary in the project name. One dictionary 
defines the concept as “fit for imitation; model.” The term suggests a “truth” about good 
schools; a position from which to generalize and to tell others they are or are not up to 
par. Most of us immediately realized that regardless of what we actually produced, the 
reading audience would look to each participating school for its model qualities. Indeed, 
in our negotiation with school personnel it became apparent that some individuals were 
excited about having their school associated with a project that had this title, even 
though the dangers of putting selected schools on a pedestal were apparent to most. 
Although there was some discussion of our “exemplary” name, the decision was made 
to remain with the title under which the project was funded. However, in an attempt to 
reveal our concern and temper the impact of the title, we were careful to state in public 
discourse that the participating schools were not offered as the finest exemplars in the 
country; rather, that they were defined in their local communities as successful schools 
and as those that apparently gave careful attention to the needs of at-risk students. 
Nonetheless, in the first public presentation of the study at CSSE in Montreal in 1995, 
one member of the audience asked, “What is exemplary about these schools?” Despite 
the challenge to recognize and legitimize different stories, we still occasionally find 
ourselves looking for truthlike statements, for essences, for prescriptions. 


Selecting the Schools 

One problematic yet rewarding aspect of the design was the process by which par- 
ticipating schools were selected. We were working with a short timeline: our meetings 
began in April 1993 and the process for selecting schools had to be in place before 
schools closed in June. Our decision was to construct a nomination form that would be 
mailed to identified stakeholders across the country, thereby allowing local constituents 
to define successful schools rather than negotiating and imposing our own definition, a 
process that I am convinced would have taken months. Turning the task of definition 
and identification over to others was our tacit recognition of the absence of a national 
consensus on successful school practice and access to the multiple definitions that exist 
across the country. However, in an attempt to secure a basis for comparison, we sug- 
gested in the nomination form that individuals might consider such factors as the 
school’s reputation, student achievement, dropout rate, and the general satisfaction of 
students with their school. In order to be nominated a school had to include the final 
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year of secondary education for that province or territory (normally grade 12; grade 11 
in Quebec). 

Over 2,000 nomination forms were mailed to stakeholder groups and individuals. 
The list included every ministry of education, every school district, all university facul- 
ties of education, media representatives who cover educational issues, arts councils, 
chambers of commerce, labor organizations, First Nations communities, and school 
trustees. Over 250 schools were nominated with approximately two thirds of all 
nominations coming from school districts. 

The next stage of the process involved selecting 21 schools from those nominated. 
We made the decision that diversity would serve as a guiding concept in the selection 
process. The members of the Committee examined the nomination forms carefully, with 
regional coordinators concentrating particularly on nominated schools in their areas. 
This process enabled us to narrow the list to approximately 40 schools. The schools that 
appeared most promising were then investigated in greater depth. This included ex- 
amining available information on school retention, gender differences in program par- 
ticipation, provincial and local achievement patterns, scholarships, public recognition 
and awards, demographics of the student population, and securing opinions in addition 
to those of the nominators. In some cases preliminary visits were made to nominated 
schools. On this basis 21 schools of varying sizes and cultural circumstances were 
selected. This was not a random sample. These schools were intentionally selected to 
represent the cultural and demographic diversity of the country. 

Yet even here we found ourselves in the thick of multiple conceptions of “good” 
schools. For example, I had selected a school in one of the Atlantic provinces that looked 
particularly promising. I visited the site in the summer of 1993 to talk with central office 
and school administrators. The visit was fruitful, and I left with a good feeling about the 
school. Granted it was summer and I could not observe classes in action. Yet intuitively 
I sensed that this school would make an interesting and worthy case study. However, a 
few days later our project administrator called to say that provincially maintained 
school measures, including student achievement data, were not strong for this particular 
school, especially when compared with those of one other school that interested us in 
the same province. His comment, as I recall, was that if the media ever found out that we 
had selected a school with weak student achievement results compared with one with 
strong results we could be in trouble. I backed down and have regretted it ever since. 

This example speaks to the power of achievement measures and the difficulty of 
making a case for “successful” schools if these measures are weak. We talk about 
developing the whole child, about creating an environment where children can grow 
intellectually, emotionally, socially, and even spiritually, about enhancing self concept, 
about critical thinking skills, about good citizenship, and so on. Yet all this is seemingly 
lost when school statistics are published at the end of the academic year. In many ways 
this mirrors the quantitative-qualitative debates by comparing “hard” data with “soft” 
data, with “hard” winning most of the time, at least in policy circles. 


Guiding the Research Process 
It was often stated in our meetings that this was to be one study in 21 schools. Although 
this irritated every qualitative bone in my body, the intent was to ensure a level of 
sameness in research approach across studies. That this disavowed the nature of context 
on researchers’ actions by suggesting that like actions are appropriate in different 
contexts was not seen as problematic by everyone around the table. Nonetheless, we 
tried to ensure that everyone addressed a core set of questions above and beyond 
anything else they might pursue. 

The Committee constructed five questions that were to be used by each research 
team to guide their study. The first was: How do members of the school community 
describe, recognize, and respond to school success? The intent of this question was to 
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explore with members of the school community, including administrators, teachers, 
parents, students, and community groups, their articulation and understanding of their 
own goals and aspirations and how these were manifest in school action. 

The second question asked: How does the school interact with its administrative, 
political, and socioeconomic-cultural context? This question focused on issues of gover- 
nance, relations with the board or band, and the ways in which the social, economic, and 
cultural context of the community made a difference in school operation. Particular 
attention was to be given to the relations between parents and schools. 

In the third question we asked: How do the organization and the social processes of 
the school, as well as the beliefs of members of the school community foster an environ- 
ment supportive of success? Researchers were to focus on leadership in the school and 
the nature of relations between school personnel, the curricular and extracurricular 
programs, the organization of teachers’ work, professional development, and the ways 
the school dealt with change and difference. 

The fourth question was: What characteristics of student life in the school encourage 
success? This was to include an examination of student involvement in school activities, 
the ways they were treated by teachers and others, differences in cultural backgrounds, 
academic ability, language, gender, and economic status. It was our intention that 
classroom experiences would be central to the study, but this proved rather disappoint- 
ing in terms of the amount of researcher time actually spent observing in classrooms. 

The last question queried: How does the school respond to students perceived to be 
at risk of dropping out before completing their secondary education? This was intended 
to incorporate themes from the previous questions in order to identify the central issue 
of student engagement and the treatment of difference. 

Hidden in the language of these questions is another challenge to the spirit of the 
qualitative paradigm. To ask “how does the school interact?” is to reify the school 
organization and suggest singular action. Greenfield (1993) reminded us that organiza- 
tions are the consequences of human action. They do not exist as a singular entity, and 
to talk of an organization as if it were one voice or had one philosophy is to deny the 
plurality of human intention and action that is the organization. We might better have 
worded the question: How do members of the school interact? The point may seem 
picky, and at one level it is. But it reminds us of the underlying paradigmatic assump- 
tions that seem to get closeted or not internalized in the first place. 


Team Action 

During the summer of 1993, members of the coordinating committee were assigned two 
tasks: to investigate promising schools as case study sites and assemble research teams 
to conduct the studies. Each site required two to four researchers depending on the size 
of the school. Researchers were selected based on their experience in qualitative case 
study research and their availability. Other factors played a role as well. For example, in 
the Atlantic region it was clear that researchers involved in a francophone school in New 
Brunswick should be Acadian and those involved in a study of a school in outport 
Newfoundland should be Newfoundlanders. Researcher acceptance in a school and 
broader community was a critical issue in these instances; to assign individuals “from 
away” to these schools would have compromised the study. 

This process resulted in the selection of researchers from a number of universities 
across Canada: Memorial University of Newfoundland, Acadia University, Mount Saint 
Vincent University, Université de Moncton, Université Laval, McGill University, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, University of Sas- 
katchewan, University of Alberta, Simon Fraser University, and the University of British 
Columbia. Contracts were negotiated with each university, a process that in some 
instances proved difficult because each institution had its own set of research rules and 
these did not always dovetail with the requirements of the study. 
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Fieldwork for each team began in the fall of 1993 and was completed by the spring of 
1994. During this time two national meetings were held with all principal investigators 
and members of the National Coordinating Committee. In December 1993 we met in 
Toronto to explore the status of each study, examine preliminary reports, identify 
emerging themes, and discuss work that needed to be done during the second phase of 
fieldwork. A second meeting was held in Montreal in June 1994 to examine first drafts of 
each study and to identify modifications that were needed before final reports were 
submitted to the Canadian Education Association at the end of August. 

Although these meetings were intended as a time for sharing and looking ahead, 
they were also troubling in terms of mixed messages. It became obvious as first drafts 
were completed and forwarded to the CEA that not everyone interpreted the intent of 
the study in the same way. Our “exemplary” title and focus on successful school 
practices occasionally resulted in reports that focused only on the good, with little 
attention to the problematic aspects of some schools. In some cases the tone of a report 
revealed not only a school-positive focus, but advocacy for the school on behalf of the 
researchers. I believe that this did not derive solely from misinterpretation by the 
principal investigators, but also reflected misinterpretation and miscommunication by 
some of us on the Coordinating Committee. 

Yet even here the very nature of research action can be called into question. Ad- 
vocacy is not necessarily problematic if one comes from a critical or participatory action 
frame of reference as did some of the researchers. However, for those concerned with 
researcher effect and “twisted” stories, advocacy was a concern. Telling the story is not 
the same as telling a story. To pretend that a researcher has gazed on a sight and seen it 
in its entirety is decidedly silly, approaching an assumption of omniscience. Nonethe- 
less, even though we might recognize this at an intellectual level, accepting multiple 
stories and interpretations of the same site is difficult for many to juxtapose with deeply 
ingrained notions of truth and objectivity. The power of these latter concepts reveals 
itself in our everyday language. We talk about the reality or the truth of the matter. So it 
was with our Coordinating Committee. No one ever talked about true stories or being 
objective. But it was there in the matrix of many conversations. 


The Fieldwork 

Access was negotiated with each school community in different ways. In most cases this 
involved meetings between school and district personnel and the researchers. During 
these meetings the nature of the project was carefully explored, as well as the ways data 
would be collected, analyzed, and validated. These meetings also provided an opportu- 
nity for school personnel to assess the researchers themselves to determine whether 
these were individuals they wanted in their schools for prolonged periods of time. This 
face-to-face aspect of qualitative case studies is crucial, for the strength of the research is 
determined in large part by the presence, or absence, of trusting relationships between 
researchers and participants (Lincoln & Guba, 1985, p. 256). 

The amount of time spent on site varied. We suggested that each team prepare for 
four weeks of fieldwork spread over two on-site visits. Typically this translated into a 
two-week visit in the fall of 1993 and a visit of the same duration in the spring of 1994. 
In the cases where participating schools were located close to a team’s university, access 
was flexible. In other circumstances teams faced either a flight or long drive to a school, 
and research activities had to be carefully planned to ensure efficient and effective use of 
on-site time. Ideally, moving toward an understanding of a school and its context 
requires time to learn the cultural rules and patterns of interaction. Yet, as Stake (1995p; 
51) reminds us, “there is always too little time.” Many of us involved in the Exemplary 
Schools Project found this maxim to be all too true. 

3 Theoretically, method should flow from methodology. That is, if the methodological 
orientation is to study a phenomenon holistically—to the extent that this is possible—the 
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methods and actions of the researchers need to allow for this to happen. Research teams 
used a variety of methods, with individual and focus group interviews and document 
analysis being the most common. Interviews were held with central office personnel, 
school administrators, teachers, staff, students at all levels of the school, parents, com- 
munity and business representatives, and others as appropriate at a given site. In 
addition, relevant documents were collected and examined, including student and 
teacher handbooks, class assignment sheets, course selection information, minutes of 
staff meetings, statistical data on student achievement and enrollment patterns, mission 
statements, school and district budget data, and information on professional develop- 
ment, to name a few. 

Beyond this some teams developed brief questionnaires to collect data not easily 
accessed by other means. Others used videotape to capture selected events and 
shadowed school personnel to gain a sense of day-to-day routine. Still others assumed 
participant observer roles to document events in schools and the larger community. 

Although on the surface this may look like something approaching comprehensive 
coverage, anyone who has undertaken qualitative research knows that the best methods 
are no guarantee of telling an accurate story, in the modern sense of that term. My 
assertion is premised on the above-mentioned general principle of qualitative research, 
that method and validity are not as closely linked as in quantitative inquiry (Mac- 
Kinnon, Young, & Hansen, 1990). Wolcott (1988) reinforces this position in stating that 
the use of all available ethnographic techniques is no guarantee of creating an ethnog- 
raphy. Instead, in the mainstream qualitative literature, validity is tied to the rela- 
tionship between the story told and the experiences of the participants. Researchers 
need to demonstrate that their account of the site is recognizable to those who took part 
in the study (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). 

In the Exemplary Schools Project, researchers returned drafts of the final reports to 
the members of the school community, asking them to check for the veracity of quota- 
tions and the integrity of the overall story. Meetings were then held with participants to 
discuss the report and correct inaccuracies. 


Accurate? 

But what does it mean to be accurate? Does it mean we have told the truth? Does the fact 
of the matter exist, and we might simply have missed it? These questions take us back to 
where we began, to the heart of methodology. There are at least three lenses through 
which this question of accuracy may be viewed. 

The first is the common way in which accuracy is postulated in qualitative research: 
as a correspondence between the story told by the researcher and the story told to the 
researcher. Lincoln and Guba (1985, p. 296) see this as a twofold task: carrying out the 
inquiry in sucha way that the findings will be found to be credible (method), and having 
findings approved by the “constructors of the multiple realities” (member checks). 
Although it is hard to argue that method is unimportant, or that checking with par- 
ticipants is unnecessary, it is quite a different thing to do this and then claim accuracy in 
some immaculate sense of the term. 

The second lens through which to view accuracy is that of voice. Although much has 
been written in the qualitative literature on the importance of voice and rendering voice 
audible in text, Hargreaves (1996) reminds us that a teacher’s voice, for example, is 
sometimes taken as the teacher’s voice. The danger lies in decontextualizing some 
teachers’ voices from other, dissimilar teachers’ voices and the contexts of teaching, as 
well as from other voices that have worthy things to say about teaching and learning (p. 
13). Hargreaves urges us to “hear and study voices across a range of teaching contexts,” 
and to “hear and study the voices of marginalized and disaffected teachers whose 
perspectives may threaten or challenge your own” (pp. 13-14). 
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This position reminds us that there are as many stories to tell about a site as there are 
people, and that stories change with time. In the Exemplary Schools Project the re- 
searchers tried to hear as many voices as possible at a given site. It was our intention that 
researchers would speak with all members of a school’s community, including students, 
parents, board members, and community representatives. Yet a reading of the case 
studies indicates that teachers’ and administrators’ voices frequently outnumber, and 
occasionally dominate, other voices. They are more accessible to researchers, more 
talkative. 

A third lens queries whether it is even possible for one person (a researcher) to 
represent the voices of others (participants) in text. As a researcher, I can construct a text 
that draws heavily on direct quotations from participants. I can then return to the 
participants and ask if I have quoted them accurately, and whether I have used the 
quotes in a way that maintains the integrity or the spirit of what they were trying to say. 
I can even provide the best of “thick description” (Geertz, 1973; Ryle, 1971) that probes 
the thoughts of participants and that brings life to the stories in a way that readers can 
“see” them multidimensionally. But the “fact” of the matter is that I have used their 
words in my text. What I have done is tell my story, nothing more. Morgan (1983) tells us 
that in research, as in conversation, we meet ourselves. Perhaps this is the only person 
we meet, and then only to the extent that we have revealed ourselves. One of my 
graduate students told me recently that the only way others can be represented in text is 
to write their own (J.R. Bowers, personal communication, January 8, 1996). 

Perhaps in telling the stories of a social site, accuracy is a superficial concept. It 
seduces us into thinking that there is the story with a number of chapters. It satisfies the 
canons of particular traditions and probably wins us accolades from colleagues. It 
probably gets us published and adds to the thickness of our curriculum vitae. Perhaps 
the most important thing it does, if we are lucky, is contribute to the discourse on social 
life. [no longer read published works for their accuracy, unless Iam deeply suspicious 
of what the author is saying. I see them simply as stories worthy of dialogue, and never 
as truths. 

As I see it now, the reports in the Exemplary Schools Project represent at best 
freeze-frames of, or one take on, people who in one way or another deal with teaching 
and learning. They tell us what the researchers have seen and heard in a particular time 
and space. Each report is highly interesting and worthy of animated dialogue. And 
through such dialogue we may discover interesting and alternative educational futures. 


From a Distance 

The Exemplary Schools Project officially ended in August 1995 with the release of the 
National Report (Gaskell, 1995) and the closing of all research accounts. In many ways it 
was a most satisfying experience. We were able to see a mammoth project through to the 
publication of 21 case studies and a national report. I feel privileged to have been so 
closely involved with the study. 

The disquiet I felt at times is not surprising in a project of this size and scope. Each of 
us brought our own unique perspective on qualitative inquiry to the table. Yet the 
timelines were so short and the obligation to do the right things with such a large 
amount of money was so onerous that discourse on methodology was silenced com- 
pared with the demands of method and design and expediency. I suspect the funders 
and project administrators assumed that because we were all known as qualitative 
researchers we would be talking the same language, and that philosophical exploration 
was unnecessary. In some ways they were right, for the wrong reasons. Philosophical 
discourse would probably have meant that every deadline facing us would have fallen 
by the wayside. 

The legacy of the Exemplary Schools Project is 21 case studies and the National 
Report and, for those of us involved, a chestful of memories. I have been told that the 
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reports are selling well. In one sense this pleases me immensely. Yet that same voice in 
the back of my mind is whispering once again. It is trying to persuade me that some 
people are reading these reports and making lists of the identifiable features of ex- 
emplary schools, and that others are reading and asking, “What's so exemplary about 
these schools?,” and still others are hiding a statement within a question: “They spent 
how much money on this?” In my opinion this is not about lists, or whether a school 
meets one’s personal conception of excellence, and certainly not about cost-benefit 
analyses. For me it is about discourse around everyday life in school organizations and 
their communities, around the politics of diversity, around the meeting of cultures, 
around the sociology of isolation, around gender and class and poverty, around teachers 
(adults) and students (children) working together, around problematic concepts such as 
excellence and student achievement and at risk, around anything that bears on schooling. If 
it starts some conversations, opens some doors and minds, gets people talking about the 
richness and weight of pedagogical action, it will have done what I hoped it would do. 

There is yet another legacy of the Exemplary Schools Project. All of us involved with 
the study, from the members of the Design and Coordinating Committee to the in- 
dividual researchers who worked on each case study, now know each other. In a 
country as large as this, and one that has historically lacked a national educational 
research community, the possibilities of increased dialogue and collaboration are en- 
couraging. It makes projects of this scope well worthwhile. 
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Attautsikut/Together: 
Understanding Cultural Frames of Reference 


The Northwest Territories is committed to a concept and vision of culture-based and in- 
clusive schooling as articulated in many public policy documents. Awareness is increasing 
among many residents of northern villages of the value and potential of education to 
strengthen Aboriginal communities. This article focuses on Qitiqliq Secondary School and 
the hamlet of Arviat in the Keewatin region. We examine the methodological challenges and 
issues we experienced in understanding culture, change, and success in Qitigliq Secondary. 
We focus on the complexity of understanding and representing cultural differences and 
appreciation of teaching and learning as sociocultural activities. Emphasis is on the shifting 
social, cultural, linguistic, economic, and political boundaries that intersect, overlap, and 
collide with one another and how they impinge on the cultural frames of reference of Inuit and 
Qallunaat members of the hamlet. 


Tel que présenté dans les nombreux documents publics énongant différents aspects de la 
politique a l’égard de l'éducation, les Térritoires du Nord-Ouest sont dédiés a un concept et a 
une vision d'une scolarisation basés sur la culture prédominante et l’inclusivité. Les nom- 
breux résident(e)s des villages nordiques semblent devenir de plus en plus sensibles aux 
bénéfices et aux valeurs qu’apporterait une formation et une bonne éducation a leurs commu- 
nautés aborigénes. Cet article vise en particulier l’école Qitiqliq Secondary et le hameau 
d’Arviat dans la région du Kéewatin. Nous examinons les défis méthodologiques qui ont 
influencé notre perception et notre vision de la culture, des changements sociaux, et du succes 
a l’école Qitigliq Secondary. Plus particuliérement, nous visons sur le degré de complexité a 
comprendre et a représenter avec justesse les différences culturelles ainsi que l’appréciation de 
la pédagogie et de l’apprentissage comme activités socioculturelles. On met en évidence les 
limites sociales, culturelles, linguistiques, économiques, et politiques quis entrecroissent, qui 
s‘entrelacent, qui se chevauchent ou bien qui s‘affrontent les unes avec les autres et comment 
celles-ci-la empietent sur les ententes culturelles de jadis des Inuit(e)s et des Qallunaats du 


hameau. 
Inniaqtugq: Inuugatagiit/Learning: People With People 
A Sense of Place: Locating and Situating Community and School Contexts 


We begin with an open invitation to an education event that took place on March 17, 
1994 in the hamlet of Arviat in the Northwest Territories (NWT).! This notice of a 
meeting (Figure 1) was posted in the two languages used in this community, Inuktitut 
and English, in the Northern Store which functions as a supplies store and the local 
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Figure 1. Invitation to the Education Event. 


bank. We initiated this event with the help of hamlet members, the Principal and 
Vice-Principal of Qitiqliq Secondary, a school where one Inuk and 14 Qallunaat 
(southern) teachers provide learning opportunities for 210 students in grades 7-12. As 
the notice in the Northern Store indicates, education can be viewed here from the past, 
the present, and the future. 

Understanding the patterns of living, teaching, and learning in this community” and 
how all these affect the lives, dreams, and hopes of Qitiqlig students is to appreciate the 
shifting social, cultural, linguistic, and political boundaries that shape the vision and the 
reality of teaching and learning here. To the outsider these boundaries can sometimes be 
as firm or as permeable as the shifting patterns of the snow and the voices as strong or 
as soft as the shifting wind patterns. The more inroads we made gaining access to the 
varied perspectives of hamlet members, the more we—as white, mainstream re- 
searchers—understood the complexity of the problem of interpreting and representing 
cultural frames of reference. Whether mainstream researchers should be involved in 
researching issues that pertain to Aboriginals is open to debate.* However, our task as 
researchers in the Exemplary Schools Project was to describe the meaning of success in 
Qitiglig Secondary and in Arviat. 

Setting is a starting point in any inquiry. That is, it is in a particular place at a 
particular time that cultural encounters, dialogues, and negotiations of meanings occur, 
and shared understandings are constructed. The emerging and changing realities of the 
larger contexts are significant in considering an obviously political, socioeconomic, and 
value-laden concept like success in any community. It is especially complex in an 
Aboriginal community that is evolving from a traditional lifestyle and land-based 
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society to a wage economy in a settlement with a rapidly developing and relatively 
young population. Members of this hamlet are moving back and forth between Inuit 
and Qallunaat traditions at a time when movement toward self-affirmation, defining 
and preserving an Inuit identity, and educating children for the 21st century are fun- 
damental concerns in the NWT. 

In 1999 this area and the Keewatin region, in which 90% of the children speak 
Inuktitut as their first language, will constitute a new political unit, Nunavut (Our 
Land), a home for Inuit people in northern Canada. The NWT is committed to a concept 
and vision of culture-based and inclusive schooling—a vision that is articulated in many 
Ministry of Culture, Employment and Education public documents such as Our Stu- 
dents, Our Future: An Educational Framework.* Many of the policy documents and the 
public rhetoric in the NWT articulate a commitment to education as a shared responsi- 
bility. There is increasing awareness among many residents of northern villages of the 
value and potential of education to strengthen Aboriginal communities. What might this 
mean at the local level when many members of such communities have had few formal 
experiences of schooling or blame schooling for stripping them of their language and 
culture? 

Little public evidence documents the realities of school and its implications for Inuit 
adolescents from the perspectives of local communities like Arviat. This hamlet of 1,325 
has 80% unemployment and a community population of which 50% are under 16 years 
of age (compare Statistics Canada, 1994). Adolescents here are both present students and 
potential parents of future students. In some cases they are parents themselves, as grade 
12 student Mary Ann explains: “I have two babies and two grade 12 courses to finish. I’ll 
talk to Shirley (Vice-Principal) about how I can finish my two courses.” 

Explanation of school success and/or failure is complex. The pressure to prepare 
students for the global economy, postsecondary education, and the local Arviat market 
presents a creative learning challenge for parents, teachers, and students. The question 
arises, What are the most relevant learning experiences and knowledge that Arviat 
students like Mary Ann need to enter the local market or move beyond it? This question 
is especially complex for researchers who are examining the phenomenon when they do 
not speak the local indigenous language and their cultural frames of reference are 
different. This article examines the methodological challenges and issues we experi- 
enced in understanding culture, change, and success in Qitiqliq Secondary and the 
hamlet of Arviat. 

In our role as mainstream researchers and outsiders, we focus on the complexity of 
understanding and representing cultural differences and of appreciating teaching and 
learning as sociocultural activities. Emphasis is on the nested contexts: shifting social, 
cultural, linguistic, economic, and political boundaries that intersect, overlap, and col- 
lide with each other in complex ways (Maguire, 1994, 1995). The recognition of multiple 
interconnecting contexts helped situate and locate Arviat’s and Qitiqliq’s shared and 
negotiated understandings of teaching and learning. The education event was a useful 
strategy to help us illuminate the tensions between competing visions of education and 
appreciate the complex, delicate networks of social relationships in Arviat and Qitiqliq 
that are attempting to meet the learning challenge (Government of Canada, 1992, p- V). 
Both the hamlet and the school are in transition, with one guaranteed constant: change. 
Many tensions and contradictions emerged in our cultural dialogues with students, 
parents, teachers, and members of the community. They point to the complexity of 
understanding education as a process of cultural negotiation and of problematizing 
mainstream researchers’ actions and their textual representations of cultural differences 
when they are from outside (Maguire, 1995; Moll, 1990). 
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Newly renovated Qitiqliq Secondary is the only Inuit school in the Exemplary 
Schools Project. It has a visible presence as one of the largest structures in this 
Aboriginal community. To understand the different cultural frames of reference sur- 
rounding the concept of school success in an Aboriginal community like Arviat and a 
school like Qitiqliq is to appreciate the multiple nested layers of contexts (Maguire, 
1994) that shape teaching and learning. This includes the social and academic structures 
of the school and classrooms; the history and norms of teaching and learning; the 
attitudes, values, beliefs, and language uses of the school and community; and the 
intricate web of historical, political, and social relationships between community and 
school. The first difficulties we experienced in adopting a situated methodology were 
both theoretical and practical. How do we describe and define a concept like community 
and Arviat in particular? From whose perspectives could it be best understood and 
represented? These questions relate to an intertwined problem in conducting inquiries 
in cultural contexts, that of interpreting voice and negotiating research and communica- 
tive space for the expression of multiple voices and perspectives. 

Situating this northern community in its geographic context was simple enough, but 
not methodologically unproblematic. Located north of the 60th parallel and tree line on 
the west coast of Hudson’s Bay, Arviat appears on some maps as Eskimo Point. Com- 
munity maps indicate clear boundaries of the hamlet laid out on an east-west axis. At 
the community event, elders recall that community schooling did not get under way 
until the mid-1960s. They remember decades of government- and/or church-dominated 
education geared to assimilation and the silencing of voices in Inuktitut. 


Negotiating Cultural Landscapes, Traditions and Change 

No roads lead to this cold, windy place, a settlement accessible by air year round—bar- 
ring fog, ice, snow, or mechanical airline failure—on a gravel strip next to the bay area. 
That supplies for living and teaching are flown in is a subtle reminder of the practices 
and values of formal schooling that have been, and continue to be, imposed on in- 
digenous cultures and communities. The severity of the climate and the distance be- 
tween Arviat and Montreal where we live proved to be two practical challenges that we 
faced as we tried to understand the negotiated, shared, and shifting cultural frames of 
reference here. 

The first challenges were of access, establishing and negotiating lines of communica- 
tion. We were cognizant of the limited number of site visits we could make and wanted 
to maximize our time on site. Traveling and accommodation in the north are costly. 
Return economy air fare from Montreal to Arviat is $2,418.13; accommodation at the 
only local hotel is $150.00 per day; the cost of food is high (e.g., four liters of milk can be 
as high as $13.00). In addition, communication between Montreal and Arviat was 
difficult between site visits (e.g., unreliable or delayed mail delivery can take up to two 
weeks, static interference or problems in telecommunications that make communication 
halting and artificial, and most of all the lack of opportunities to engage in face-to-face 
communication before beginning data collection). The intensive periods of data collec- 
tion during our three visits meant that we had no personal time or space to remove 
ourselves from the site and reflect on the research process. This raises an interesting 
methodological question in addition to the issue of researchers’ physical stamina: How 
does one come to understand the cultural frames of reference of a community like 
Arviat and a school like Qitiqliq? The short and most obvious answer is that is takes 
time and multiple ways of looking. May our desire to listen and understand be greater 
than our desire to judge and prescribe. 

In addition to the complexities of geography and expense, another methodological 
dilemma we faced early on was: Where do we begin our evidentiary trail in locating and 
representing their histories? To situate Arviat in the past, we relied on collected docu- 
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ments and contact with the elders of the hamlet. For example, brochures prepared for 
the Eskimo Point (Arviat) Chamber of Commerce, Tourism Committee of the Inuit 
Cultural Institute, describe this area as a traditional, summer camping area of Pallirmiut 
Inuit, one of several groups that lived on the mainland tundra and coast areas of western 
Hudson Bay. Arviat became a permanent settlement with the establishment of the 
Hudson’s Bay post in 1921. Since then various agencies and associations such as the 
RCMP, Hunters and Trappers Association, Housing Association, Inuit Cultural In- 
stitute, and the Tungavik Nunavut Federation have contributed to the historical devel- 
opment of this settlement. These associations are listed in Table 1. Although this 
historical and evidentiary trail was easily accessible and we scanned material before our 
arrival, it remained transparent, lifeless, and a textual representation of a community 
historically situated in time and place by others—some Inuit and some Qallunaat—each 
leaving its own cultural traces and imprints. 

Uncovering the intricate formal and informal relationships that exist between school 
and community required gaining access to the social networks and key individuals who 
could engage us in sociocultural dialogues about education (Milroy, 1981). We started 
with the administration of the school and then worked outward to the local community. 
In addition to the national protocols, we relied on different types of evidence: the 
individual and collective memories embedded in members’ conversations, oral stories, 
and students’ symbolic representations. Many locals at the community event recalled 
the 1960s when their Inuit elders abandoned their nomadic lifestyle in igloos and tents 
and moved to small matchbox houses in settlement sites, a move some believe was 
initiated by government pressures on parents to have their children attend school. A 
Qitiqliq student describes the changes and the establishment of a white cultural and 
economic power base: 


In our community there are lots of different families. In earlier days there were 
many groups of people. I think there were four groups near Arviat. When the 
government came to Arviat, this became a larger community. Some white people 
moved in here for jobs. In the late 1970s. Arviat became a dry community. There 
are a variety of businesses and jobs in here but mostly the whites work because 
they got the jobs first. Our community is controlled by local government and the 
municipal of Arviat which we call the hamlet. 


In retrospect we now better appreciate why Luke Suluk, chairman and founder of the 
Arviat Historical Society, sees the importance of collecting oral histories about Inuit 
moves from nomadic life styles to settlements sites, going south to residential schools, 
and various memories of childhood. He sees this as a way to get people interested in 
Inuit history, to trace their cultural roots and help keep the culture and traditions alive. 

Secondary teacher Elisapie Karetak, an Inuk and key informant, provided us with 
many examples of these stories such as the following excerpt from Remembered Childhood 
by Martina Pihujui Anoee, an elder of Arviat: 


One of the things I really enjoyed as a young girl was to carry a baby on my back 
in a beautiful amauti (carrying parka). At that time Amautis had beautiful 
trimmings. Anyone’s parka would do as long as it had beautiful trimmings ... It 
is now my realization what when we were children we had a real appreciation of 
family. We had a great time being at home.... It seems that they are scattered all 
over the place. We love them very much. Why don’t they stay at home now? 
(Maguire & McAlpine, 1994, p. 19) 


These excerpts contrast with a more recent experience told by Albert, a student who 


went out of the community and returned. He writes about going south and being 
uprooted from his family: 


Ade 
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Table 1 
Historical Development of the Community by Various Agencies Year of Establishment 
in Eskimo Point 


Hudson’s Bay Company 1921 Hunters & Trappers Assoc. 1966 
R.C. Mission 1924 Housing Assoc. 1967 
Anglican Mission 1926 Education Committee 1969 
RCMP 1936 Glad Tidings Church 1969 
Alliance Mission 1946 Padlei Co-op 1971 
Federal Day School 1960 Inuit Cultural Institute 1974 
DIAND 1961 Local Radio Show 1974 
Nursing Station 1961 Hamlet Council 1977 
Community Council 1961 Tungavik Federation of Nunavut 1982 
Arts & Crafts Shop 1965 


(Inuit Cultural Institute, n.d., p. 3.). 


In the year of 1985, I was sent out of town to be under the care of the Department 
of Social Services. I don’t remember the month or the day. The event took place 
during the spring session. My parents were notified that the Social Services were 
making arrangements for me to be sent out without my knowledge.... Managing 
my education and living independently aren’t easy. | am sort of happy about 
being at home. I am just hanging in there until I graduate from High School. 
Hopefully, I’ll manage with the help of teachers and the community. I’m very 
happy to be at home witha very bright future. Ever since I was sent home, I have 
kept my culture. I always have and always will. The community has grown a lot 
since I was sent out. But it hasn’t changed a whole lot. (Maguire & McAlpine, 
1994" Dp. 20-21) 


Although his story may not be typical of most Arviat students, it signals an important 
tension that many of them feel: the choice between staying in the community with the 
experience of belonging, or moving out of the community for education or employment 
and experiencing the excitement of new places, but also isolation and longing for family. 

On April 1, 1999, the day that the government of Nunavut comes into being, the 
population of Qitiqlig students with whom we talked will range from 19-25 years of age. 
In 10 years the present kindergartners will be leaving secondary school, and some will 
no doubt be parents of children themselves. The time, place, and particular interplay of 
people we interviewed including this young population made us reexamine our 
mainstream notions such as adolescence. For example, in Inuit culture some eastern 
Arctic elders speak of ISUMA which loosely means thought or wisdom, believed to be 
usually acquired at age 12 or 13, after which children are expected to behave responsib- 
ly. At the same time, adolescents at Qitiqliq school reflect on the possibilities and 
confront the realities of their future prospects in Arviat and the larger community of the 
NWT as illustrated in Figure 2, which includes a map and the poignant comment by a 
senior secondary student: “Hopefully I will have a job in the North at home in 20 years.” 

What will the future bring? The answers are sometimes obvious and sometimes 
uncertain, and certainly as complex and varied as the multiple contexts in which 
teaching, learning, and living are embedded. It is now well over 10 years since the NWT 
published its report Learning, Tradition, and Change, which presents a vision of schooling 
and education for Inuit children and the argument that “learning is the key to our 
future” (Government of the NWT, 1982, p. 11). The 1983 resolution of the Inuit Circum- 
polar conference general assembly affirms that the goals of Inuit educational systems 
are to prepare the children for life based on values and skills from Inuit culture and 
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western culture. Traditional activities still form some part of daily life for many in- 
dividuals in the hamlet. It is not unusual to see a hunter heading out on the land to get 
caribou, people outside their house preparing to stretch a skin, or hides hanging to dry 
on a line. Women prepare skins, sew kamiks and make amautiqs, and prepare food in 
the traditional way. 

The rhythms of traditional lifestyle are quite different from the southern business- 
oriented cycles that students are encouraged to appropriate in school and work study 
situations. Fixed schedules are unnecessary and nonproductive. Discipline is expected 
to grow internally. Casmir, an Arviat elder explains: “Children who are loved are 
brought up well. If disciplined they grow up bad. Children need not be scolded. Just 
loved. If they are scolded, they will be harder to discipline.” Arviat parents rarely 
intrude on a child’s activities unless the child is in extreme danger. At the same time, 
children are expected not to interfere in adult activities, to listen, not to speak. As the 
cultural inclusion teacher explains: “Children learn by listening, watching, and doing.” 
Language is rarely addressed directly to children unless to direct their actions. Teasing 
and humor are frequently used as a means of social control. School counselor, Peter 
Alareak describes some of the cultural differences this way: “When white men talk 
about rules, some of the students, the younger Inuit students, do not understand the 
rules. We don’t exercise rules in our culture.” 

Students are expected to move back and forth between northern and southern 
traditions and ways of communicating. Particularly striking is the sense of urgency, 
uncertainty, and youth. As one students writes, “I’m in the considering age.” Another 
student in junior secondary wrote the following in response to a teacher’s question 
about his future dreams and hopes: “While I’m in high school I think about being a 
carpenter. There are many things I want to be but it is a world of tough questions and 
decisions.” A student in the Career Orientation Program (work/study) commented 
about his future during a visit to his worksite: “I could be a janitor or an office worker. 
There must be other things but I don’t know what they are.” Our challenge was how to 
tap students’ perceptions of schooling and life experiences, especially when we did not 
speak Inuktitut. 


Speaking of and Negotiating Languages 

Over 90% of the Inuit in the Keewatin speak Inuktitut as their first language. Language 
is the principal marker of their distinctiveness. Inuktitut means “like an Inuk” and is 
intimately linked to Inuit cultural identity. Another obvious methodological challenge 
we faced relates to the problem of giving voice and authority to participants in research 
accounts, for example, in different languages such as Inuktitut and English. In the 
context of nurturing the past in their children while preparing them for the future, 
language becomes central in any discussion about education and success. The ongoing 
dilemma is, Which language policy will best prepare children for the future? The past 
and current language situation and language of instruction in school varies from one 
circumpolar region to another. In Arviat, as in most Northern communities, we found 
direct and indirect evidence to support the fact that language is a major political, 
sociolinguistic, and cultural force and tension. 

Although individuals rarely initiate talk about this tension, nuances of it surround 
all individuals in the school and community. Because we do not speak Inuktitut, such 
nuances eluded us although some emerged more explicitly in our discussions about 
educational policy, the role of language in school programs, and meeting the needs of 
Inuit children. We relied on two Inuit informants, Peter Alareak and Billy Ukutut, who 
frequently played the role of cultural and linguistic brokers and helped us make connec- 
tions. This made the research process a continuous backward-and-forward process of 
translation and interpretation and double voicing (Bakhtin, 1988). In addition, some 
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research protocols were translated into and conducted in Inuktitut and retranslated into 

English. In coding the transcriptions for emerging patterns, we sensed that certain 

subtleties were probably lost in the translation process. This was especially true with 

respect to understanding the nuances surrounding students’ cultural positioning be- 
tween the languages and accessing students’ accounts of the world and their percep- 
tions of success. 

Although Inuktitut is the first language of all the students, it is not for the 
mainstream teachers who teach in Qitiqlig secondary. With the exception of one Inuk 
teacher who speaks Inuktitut and English, all speak only English. Most documents that 
students see in their community and school are written in English (e.g., signs, notices in 
the Northern Store). Students can access through satellite dishes much of the English 
mainstream media such as the latest fashion, music, or violence in North American 
cities. Some programming on radio and TV makes it evident that Inuktitut has the 
power to be a vehicle for conducting all aspects of their lives. Nevertheless, and not 
surprisingly, the power of English is seductive, pervasive, and frequently associated 
with social and economic success. 

Many Inuit at the education event recalled the late 1960s and early 1970s when 
English was often the only language used for instruction in schools and their Aboriginal 
language was suppressed. In 1977 the government of the NWT enacted educational 
legislation that established local education authorities, which in 1983 became com- 
munity education councils. This legislation gave them the authority to determine what 
language or languages would be useful for instruction in their community schools. In 
1990 members of the Arviat Community Education Council “expressed unequivocal 
support for an Inuktitut-English bilingual program” that was already in existence 
(Keewatin Divisional Board of Education, 1990, p. 9). At that time the review team for 
Qitigliq school drew a number of inferences from information gathered in interviews, 
meetings, and classroom visits: 

1. The majority of parents of school-aged children in Arviat want both Inuktitut and 
English used as languages of instruction in Qitiqliq school. 

2. There is a strong desire in the community to maintain the Inuit language and culture. 
The school is seen as having an important role in the community’s efforts to this end. 
Recently there has been some opposition to this bilingual maintenance model of 
language of instruction from some parents who favor English-only instruction. 

The language issue presented us with a number of additional methodological dilem- 
mas. For example, the two informants Alareak and Ukutut pointed to less obvious, but 
nonetheless important, issues surrounding the use of Inuktitut in Arviat. These related 
to attitudes about the quality of the language and dialect differences in the region and 
the NWT. For example, choosing an appropriate dialect for Inuktitut words used 
throughout the research account was problematic. This was a necessary but not suffi- 
cient condition for ensuring that multiple voices are heard. For example, in the com- 
munity, language is a way of differentiating families from traditional groups. Individual 
members of the community also talked about the differences among the four dialects of 
Inuktitut (Pallirmiut, Baker Lake, Ahamuut-Ennadai, Rankin Inlet) used in Arviat as 
well as the standard and nonstandard uses of English and Inuktitut at home and school. 
Some also differentiate between high and low Inuktitut, with a resulting perceived high 
or low social status. Others differentiate between “baby” and “adult” Inuktitut. Using 
and talking about language was filled with subtleties and tensions that we were told 
about but could not fully appreciate. Nor could we fully represent how in this com- 
munity language identifies different traditional families and how this affects students’ 
social interactions in classes taught by mainstream teachers. In our conversations people 
raised the intertwined issues of language and culture in relation to providing the best 
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opportunity for their children. As in many Aboriginal communities, we have we 
learned that there is no consensus on solutions or their significance from participants’ 
perspectives. 


Negotiating and Interpreting the Webs of Significance 

The webs of significance that Geertz (1973) calls culture “thicken in complexity the 
further one goes in exploring them” (p. 5). The further we explored, the more we became 
aware of how our own analytical representations were necessarily distinct from 
participants’ own practical and symbolic representations of them. These were not items 
that could be ticked off by using mainstream observational schemes, nor classified in 
neat, linear boxes. They certainly resisted essentialist, single-cause explanations (Dil- 
labough, 1996). 

All individuals we talked to are concerned about the future of the students at 
Qitiqliq Secondary. However, there is difficulty envisaging what that future may be. 
Patsy Owlijoot (Community Education Committee) explained, “When students who are 
in school, they start thinking about ... what am I going to do when I finish school? There 
are no jobs.” However, the belief shared by many is that completion of secondary school 
will be an important requirement. Recognition of the limited possibilities exists side by 
side with a strong desire among many that students will stay in, not leave, the com- 
munity. Given the demand for more scholarity in order to obtain the few jobs available, 
students will increasingly need to go away for postsecondary education if they are to 
have access to these jobs. Thus some community members believe that creative ways 
need to be found to develop local job opportunities. Others believe today’s children may 
never have jobs and need to learn other ways of feeling successful and contributing to 
the community. 

Both Inuit and Qallunaat agree about the urgency of the need for Inuit with secon- 
dary education. How best to meet the need and reconcile the tensions between 
Aboriginal learning traditions and Westernized institutions of schooling is unresolved. 
In interpreting these tensions we were faced with a pivotal question, What is meant by 
culturally appropriate and responsive education? In positioning ourselves within these 
tensions, we risked making what Geertz (1973) calls two types of errors in dealing with 
the problem of representation: overinterpretation and underinterpretation of members’ 
viewpoints, and not appreciating the varied perspectives of community and school in 
the various textured accounts of school and success offered. 

The historical documents showed us that the transfer of responsibility for education 
to the territorial government was the catalyst that led to a 10-year plan to change and 
improve schooling in the north and to build a foundation for a northern school system 
and curriculum that emphasizes the languages and cultures of the north. To this end, we 
were able to discern a number of organizational changes that have occurred, such as the 
move from centralized to increasingly decentralized local control of education and 
curriculum. For example, the Department of Education, Culture and Employment 
(1993) provides a framework for accountability that includes a mission statement, 
guiding principles, and goals of the NWT—a Westernized textual representation of 
what schools should be about. It is important to note that “these directions establish the 
base for all educational activities in the NWT school system and form the criteria from 
which its success is measured.” Yet “within that educational framework, school jurisdic- 
tions establish their own goals and priorities, which are in turn used to measure their 
own success” (p. 11). 

Herein lies the real rub in understanding the varied textures and collisions between 
different cultural frames of reference, especially as they relate to differences between 
Inuit ways of learning and Qallunaat institutionalized ways of teaching. Formal, 
centralized, established institutions like the Ministry of Education, Culture and Employ- 
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ment and the Keewatin Divisional Board of Education both articulate the importance of 
local control. However, they have an explicit need to evaluate and monitor it by external, 
westernized standards of schooling and success as represented in the normative lan- 
guage of benchmarks, indicators, outcomes, and institutionalized symbolic forms such 
as tests and report cards. 

Understanding success can be understood at a macro level in the larger contexts of 
the changes that those in the hamlet, region and territory are experiencing and perceiv- 
ing. This is a settlement and school in transition, having only begun in the last three 
decades to experience formal Qallunaat schooling. They are also in transition from a 
traditional subsistence-based living style to a more market-driven economy. Locating 
the source of the tensions and shared understandings presented another set of method- 
ological challenges in our attempt to understand, from students’ accounts, how the 
negotiation of conflicting values is lived out in this community in a continuous fashion. 
The staff and community members struggle to maintain a linguistic and cultural Inuit 
identity and traditions while still meeting the challenges of mainstream Qallunaat 
notions of school achievement and normative standards. Two ways in which we gained 
access to students’ perceptions of success were through engaging in cultural dialogues 
with them and through our analysis of their textual representations as culturally expres- 
sive works (Maguire, 1995). 


Engaging in Cultural Dialogues: Conversation as Research Strategy 
Engaging in dialogue is one way that members of schools and communities share a 
vision and create resources for participating in the development of an evolving culture- 
based schooling. As educator Bruner (1986) argues, culture is constantly in the process 
of being recreated and is 


as much a forum for negotiating and renegotiating meaning and for explicating 
actions as it is a set of rules for specifications for action ... It is the forum aspect of 
culture that gives its participants a role in constantly making and remaking the 
culture—in active roles as participants rather than as performing spectators who 


play out their canonical roles according to rule when the appropriate cues occurs. 
(p. 123) 


In our attempt to understand the transitional state of the school and the hamlet in 
their process of self-definition, we frequently found ourselves entering into people’s 
lives, their conversations, their meetings, their classrooms, and their thoughts. For 
example, on our second visit, we arrived in mid-March, to find the teachers and staff 
engaged in a midterm review of student progress, as well as a review of the school by 
the Keewatin Divisional Board of Education (KDBE). Teachers, staff, and the review 
officials agreed on the explicit ways that Qitiqliq creates educational and employment 
opportunities for students through fundraising, flexible timetables, sharing resources, 
and improving links between the community, labor market, and the school. The implicit 
links and nuances were not always easily discernible and challenged our alertness to 
seeing more than the obvious. Understanding the implicit dimensions required listening 
to and asking what individuals were doing and why they were doing it. Thus conversa- 
tion and dialogue served as strategies for understanding the diverse cultural forms in 
both the school and the larger Arviat community. These conversations were wide 
ranging —from inadvertently finding out how they derived the school’s name, Qitiglig, 
to understanding the day-to-day cultural encounters and overlapping forms of dialogue 
and cultural collisions that seek solutions in day-to-day lived social forums. 

That the name of the school Qitiqliq means “Middle Finger” and that it is named 
after an elder in the community emerged from a formal interview with the adminis- 
trators of the school. Principal Jean Williamson explains, “It is not in the Inuit tradition 
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to name buildings after people, but they had to call the school something. So they 
decided to name it after one of the eldest members of the community who told stories 
about the old lifestyle.” Vice-Principal Shirley Tagalik elaborates: 


I knew her when she was a very old lady who could not leave her match box 
house. She was always willing to talk. When we sent little groups to visit her, she 
would sit them down and they. were there for the day ... The school was already 
named after I arrived. Those were some of the kids from grade 2 class and those 
kids are 25 and 26 ... She always had an opinion on everything. She was very 
self-assured and outspoken ... and wanted things to be remembered. 


Tagalik pointed to the Igloo project built by elders as part of the Cultural Inclusion 
Program as another reminder of the challenging rigor of the old lifestyle on the land in 
this northern community. 

The following narrative abstracted from our field notes signals our growing aware- 
ness of the nested contexts that impinge on day-to-day cultural encounters—in this case 
communication between teachers and students. It signals as well our appreciation of the 
varied textures of the sociocultural landscapes against which daily classroom activities 
and student learning take place and how cultural frames of reference are negotiated and 
constructed. 


Understanding Cultural Encounters and Forms of Dialogue 


The usual early arrivals are already there sipping coffee as other teachers arrive 
and take off their various layers of clothing, scarves, mukluks and windpants. 
Several plates of muffins and cookies from the Saturday evening social are on the 
counter next to the coffee machine and microwave. Most of the talk in this 
relatively large staff room focuses on a comparison count of how many report 
cards have to be delivered today. (Teachers deliver report cards directly to their 
students’ homes when their parents have not come to parent teacher interviews) 
There is a general consensus and reasoning about the low parent turnout yester- 
day: ” A lot was going on in the community last night (e.g., voting for Nunavut 
and a Church event, a parent teacher night for the elementary school on a 
different evening) and besides the parents all know the staff.” One of the teachers 
new to the school this year remarks; “It could be a better day for delivery of 
report cards especially near the windy bay area where most of the parents I need 
to see live.” Several teachers arrange for an interpreter to accompany them on 
their home visits. Two other teachers negotiate the loan of a skidoo for the 
morning to deliver their report cards. Another two discuss, interpret and ex- 
change opinions on yesterday’s staff and the review meetings with the repre- 
sentatives from the Keewatin Divisional Board of Education (KDBE) on the 
weekend. Three teachers sit on the couch near the teachers’ mail boxes and talk 
about the integration of curriculum and the idea of Family Groupings used in 
another Northern community school. A student support teacher queries the 
Vice-Principal about funding and allocation of teaching assistants in the 
Keewatin Divisional Board of Education. 


Academic achievement is a concern among the teachers and a hope for many members 
of the community who have children attending the secondary or the elementary school; 
so report cards are a key link between home and school. Both members of the com- 
munity (parents) and school are attempting to change the stereotyped image of northern 
Aboriginal schools and communities that are equated with low attendance, high drop- 
out rates, and lack of parent involvement. 

Conversations in venues such as the above explicated for us some of the difficulties 
that mainstream teachers have in communicating with children and members of non- 
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mainstream communities. This issue has been well documented in cultural discon- 
tinuity theory (Moll, 1990) and studies of minority language (Maguire, 1994) and 
Aboriginal groups (Crago, 1992; McAlpine & Crago, 1995; Philips, 1983). A number of 
these authors have argued that problems of communication between Aboriginal and 
mainstream English-speakers stem from basic differences in the social organization of 
discourse and communication patterns between the two groups, as well as from dif- 
ferent expectations of teaching and learning. These differences led to miscommunication 
and misunderstanding and frustrate the efforts of teachers and students to work effec- 
tively. Through the organization of home visits, and despite the difficulties, members of 
the Inuit and Qallunaat cultures in Arviat and this community school are attempting to 
transform the negative images that are frequently attributed to each of them in the 
literature on home-school discontinuities. 

In Arviat and Qitiqliq two cultures are obviously in contact: the indigenous Inuit 
population and the southern cultures represented by the majority white Qallunaat 
teaching staff and administration, curriculum materials, and views on schooling. This is 
certainly what is most apparent to first-time travelers to northern communities. As an 
institution, Qitigliq mirrors a visible Qallunaat school culture that seems at times in- 
trusive when reflected against Inuit traditions. The challenge of making Qitiqliq, in the 
policy rhetoric of the NWT, “a true community school” that is attended by, supported 
by, and above all understood by the entire community, becomes more than obvious the 
longer one spends observing the daily local initiatives and efforts. Children learn here 
by observing and engaging in meaningful day-to-day lived, holistic activities such as 
hunting and skin preparations with apprenticed community members. Yet the instruc- 
tional language of mainstream schooling includes a vocabulary of measurement, stan- 
dards, objectives, targets and benchmarks, rules and regulations. However, if learning is 
conceptualized as seeing and making connections, the concept of an inquiry curriculum 
with its ideas of interconnectedness, discovery, and application has potential for chang- 
ing mainstream schools and classrooms in northern communities (Moll, 1990; Maguire, 
in press). 

This is an obvious challenge in Arviat where some members of the community are 
still ambivalent about both the economic and inherent value of schooling itself. School- 
ing is just one of the many institutions that disturbs the traditional ecology of this 
environment and the equilibrium of community life. It becomes an explicit challenge 
when set against the rhetoric of the national debate about education that expresses 
skepticism about the abilities even of schools with well-established school traditions, 
physical structures, and formal institutional systems, policies, and procedures to 
prepare students adequately for the 21st century. It is indeed a personal challenge when 
viewed from the realities of the lived situations of individuals and different social 
groups’ cultural frames of reference at the local level. 

Day-to-day experiences in Arviat and Qitiqliq involve both the staff and community 
members negotiating between two worlds, Inuit and Qallunaat, and two languages, 
English and Inuktitut. People have different expectations and experiences of teaching 
and learning. For example, some members of the community, like the former chair of the 
Community Education Committee Thomas Suluk, believe that “students have to live a 
dual life: life in the community and life in the school.” Others, like school counselor Peter 
Alareak, see the school as becoming more positive in “giving praise to students.” Some 
Qallunaat teachers see the problem as “one of Inuit members of the community under- 
standing what the school is all about.” Others, like Mike Shouldice of Arctic College, see 
“the task as one of modernizing without southernizing.” Ironically, as some of the junior 
secondary teachers attempt to move toward a more holistic, integrated curriculum with 
flexible groupings of students (which is more in keeping with Inuit ways of learning), 
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some parents who are beginning to see the discursive practices of schools want the 
traditional signs of mainstream schooling such as grades and marks to be maintained. 

The greatest challenge in dealing with cultural representation and school success lies 
in finding a common discourse that goes across and/or intersects with cultural borders 
and shifting cultural frames of reference. It is the challenge for Arviat as a human 
community, in a sometimes physically hostile environment, attempts to fit new experi- 
ences with schooling into the framework of its old customs, beliefs, and traditions. It is 
a challenge as well for a Qallunaat community with a particular view of schooling to 
preserve its own well-established formal structures and beliefs about education while 
responding to new demands for innovation and accountability and pressures from 
critical theorists to respect cultural differences. Students’ symbolic representations (e.g., 
texts, maps, stories) provided another methodological tool to understand not only the 
intertwined complexities, but the possibilities for adding the voices of youth to discus- 
sions about education practice and policy (Maguire, 1994). 

A most striking sign of students in this school living two cultures, negotiating 
sociocultural borders and boundaries, is the colorful display of students’ work entitled 
“Invent a Watch” that hangs outside a junior secondary classroom on the second floor. 
Their representations show two cultures in contact and a wide range among the stu- 
dents in their interpretations of prices, symbolic forms for marketing, artistic expression, 
and concept of time as illustrated in Table 2. 

We see a touch of irony in this display as students invent multiple configurations for 
representing and keeping track of time at a same time as there is pressure and urgency 
for them to get to school on time and to move from there to college and university. They 
come from a culture where precision in time is not a valuable commodity. Yet 
punctuality is a frequently articulated topic at assemblies, in teachers’ classrooms, and 
in staff room discourse, and it is an explicit, expected institutional social convention. 
Bulletin boards also give students positive messages (Lev Curely returned and is very 
eager to continue his program. Good for you Lev) and remind them of their responsibil- 
ities (Be Punctual, Respect Yourself and Others; Work Hard and Bring Your Things to 
Class), and display Stay-in-School posters such as “The Future can be bright” and “You 
will go far if you stay in school.” The explicit message is that success is viewed as a 
concept for everyone. How it is defined and valued here, especially in the light of the 
economic uncertainty described above, certainly varies. 

Particularly striking are not only the competing and parallel visions of schooling, 
but also the differences between the formal and informal structures for how teaching 
and learning are played out. For example, Qallunaat ways of communicating and 
operating are largely text-based, relying on institutional documents such as memos, 
faxes, and minutes of meetings. Formal structures are mirrored in the school cultural 
artifacts of schooling, such as procedures and deadlines for completing forms, tracking 
students’ progress and attendance, establishing formal reporting mechanisms for 
students’ grades, evaluating and measuring students’ achievement through report 
cards, tests, and checklists. The language of the formal structures includes a vocabulary 
of measurement standards and objectives: benchmarks, targets, baselines, and in- 
dicators are the cultural markers of institutionalized schooling and constitute the con- 
ceptual frame teachers are encouraged to embrace. At Qitiqliq, these cultural artifacts of 
the institution of schooling exist alongside the informal ways in which the school itself 
is run and Inuit cultural ways of knowing and doing that teachers are encouraged to 
support and promote in implementing the Inuit curriculum Innuqatagiit. Notes are 
rarely taken of decisions made, even at formal meetings. Sometimes it can be hard to 
find even the traditional cultural tools of a text-based society such as a pencil or pen on 
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Table 2 
Student Project Display: Invent a Watch 


I $$ 
Less than $20 Less than $100 More than $100 Priceless 


Nee ee ee ee SS 


Hockey Puck Watch My name is White Owl It Magic Falling in Love A TV watch 


2.99 each costs $21.32 watch $200 

Dog Watch (witha The Eyeball watch $25.00 The necklace watch Eye clock made in 
Figure labeled Nike) (ad for teachers special) with a 100% carat Arviat by Annie 
$5.90 plus tax 3.22 gold. Asking Prices Kaayak Feb/22/94 
p.m. digital $250. Yours—available 


at the Northern Store 
Gold Doyler Clock | The World Earring Watch $5000.00 for Super Story Watch 


Company $7.98 $22.98 Watch $762,000,000.00 
Time Watch .99¢ Pencil Watch for $30.00 Golden Pulsar $155.99 Watch proof 
+ tax 


Jelly wrist watch it Watch from High School 
costs $5.99 Jello It costs $45.99 
Belt watch $9.50 Eye Watch $13.00 


the secretary’s or administrator’s desks. Yet students are encouraged to bring such 
cultural tools to class. 

Conflicts in values between community members and school systems are not new 
issues in Aboriginal education. On the one hand, Harris (1990) proposes a two-way 
exchange of knowledge and schooling as fundamental to Aboriginal cultural main- 
tenance in Australia. Although he recognizes the importance of local control, he advo- 
cates keeping the two cultural domains, home and school, distinctly separate. On the 
other hand, Holm and Holm (1990) describe the positive impact of the Rock Point 
Navajo community-controlled school on student achievement and self esteem. Stairs 
(1991) proposes a cultural maintenance model. Others like Cummins (1993), Moll (1990), 
and Jacob and Jordan (1993) challenge deficit models of cultural differences. Although 
theorists offer different solutions and perspectives, students are also grappling with the 
issues. However, their concerns are seldom the focus of discussion in mainstream 
research agendas (Maguire, 1994). 


Students’ Textual Representations as Culturally Expressive Works 

In the literature on Aboriginal education, there is a dearth of research that examines 
what opportunities and cultural encounters mean from students’ perspectives. The 
problem of cultural representation, then, is more pivotal when considering Qitigliq 
students’ views about the sociocultural possibilities and future prospects that they see 
for themselves in Arviat and the larger Inuit community of the NWT. Some adolescents 
have their own children to consider as part of their responsibilities in meeting the 
learning challenge. The results of the community event indicate that posing questions 
that are not usually engaged by individuals is not necessarily negative. This can be a 
catalyst to get people thinking about issues and concerns that they might not have 
thought about before, as well as helping researchers to ask more sensible and culturally 
sensitive questions. 

For example, a grade 12 student gave the following attributes for the successful 
student: “being on time, working all the time, having good time management and 
listening carefully.” Although the meaning of the first three attributes was easy to 
interpret and locate, less so was the fourth. Listening emerged in many of the student 
interviews as the most frequent indicator of “being a successful student.” The question 
arises: Do these students think that listening to teachers is important because this is what 
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they have been taught as a norm for cultural membership in the Qallunaat school 
system, or because listening is the way they are socialized into the families and this 
settlement? 

The sociocultural and personal worlds of adolescents, especially Aboriginal adoles- 
cents, can be largely invisible to adults who parachute into northern communities with 
a priori observational schemes that reflect westernized ways of looking and observing. 
In our observation, Qitigliq students are explicitly told that their quality of life will be 
enhanced by education. Tapping their views on school success, their personal hopes and 
expectations, provided us with a number of methodological dilemmas. Although we 
realized that the evidentiary basis of our interpretations will always be incomplete, 
tapping students’ viewpoints signals the complexity and importance of conducting 
inquiries and genuinely interacting with students rather than treating them as objects of 
study. 

Although the use of formal interviews to capture students’ viewpoints provided 
some insights into their thinking, at the same time they proved limiting. One com- 
monality across all student interviews was a tendency to view school and success in 
traditional, westernized ways in response to our questions. Many students described 
the requirements for school success to involve “working hard,” “listening carefully,” 
“finishing homework and assignments,” and “being punctual.” They appear to have 
internalized and explicitly repeat back the explicit school discourse as cultural frames of 
reference for being successful in school that can be linked to the systemic, cultural 
contexts of mainstream research and teaching practices. 

More powerful strategies involved engaging students in informal conversations and 
inviting them to express themselves in writing about their concerns, dreams, and hopes. 
We collected and examined 64 samples of student writing that reflect varied cultural 
stances (Maguire, 1994). The variation among the students’ written texts in and across 
classrooms with respect to topic selection and content allowed us to see how the 
students were positioning themselves in the cultures, languages, school, and settlement. 
They also provided important information concerning what cultural resources they 
were drawing on, as well as what cultural frames of references they seem to be con- 
structing, as illustrated in the following excerpts from the textual representations of two 
students. 


Hopes and Expectations 

When I’m no longer in school, I expect to become a Police Officer or an 
Electrician. These two jobs really interest me because they are challenging, risk 
taking jobs. If I ever get one of these jobs, I would work up here in the North. I 
could see native people. I would like to help them as much as possible. I would 
like to work in the North where I can keep my traditions. I would go out hunting 
on weekends because hunting is the best things I like to do. To become a Police 
Officer, | would have to go to Regina for training. If I pass, | would work here in 
Arviat, clean this place up with my friends. Police Officers are being transferred 
to different communities after a few years but I wouldn’t mind. If I wanted to 
stay here, I would apply to become an electrician. My grandmother said that I’m 
going to get her H.A.P. house when I’m a little bit older, so I would probably 
want a job here in Arviat where all my friends are here. 


My First Caribou 

In 1991, shot the first caribou of my life. The caribou was dead. I went home and 
my caribou is dead today. It was good first caribou. My Dad was happy. [ ate it 
in my home. After eating caribou I also ate it in soup and bannock. After I took 
the skin off. I gave the skins to my Mom and my Mom was happy. 
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In these students’ writings, which are viewed as culturally expressive works 
(Maguire, 1995), we see different cultural forums (school, home, community) intersect- 
ing, and the different cultural encounters emerging in their adolescent consciousness as 
they write about their ways of living. A feeling of tentativeness permeates their texts. 
These little “epiphanies of the ordinary” (Maguire, 1991), momentary insights into the 
worlds of Qitiqliq secondary students, also emerged from our informal conversations 
with them. They tended to occur at impromptu times (e.g., before or after class, after 
school, changing books at a locker) and in different situations (e.g., classrooms, 
hallways, job shadowing). An open bench area in the front hall was one popular area for 
observing and listening to Qitiqliq students engaging in peer social work and estab- 
lishing their own connections, making sense of their environment, and discovering an 
interactional stage with their peers and others as illustrated in the following conversa- 
tional exchange. 


Conversational Exchange: It’s the rules. What about girls in the south? 

It’s 4:00 p.m. Three girls sit in the bench area. 

Student 1: My name is X. What are you doing? 

Interviewer: We have been told that this is a very good school and we are asking 
people about the school, especially the kids who go here. What do you think? 
Student 1: It’s the rules. You are expected to respect the school and people in it 
and do your best. If you don’t, you fail. It’s a very clean school. Do you think it is 
a clean school? What are schools like in the south? 

Interviewer: Some are big and some can be small. 

Student 1: Do all girls in the south finish school? 

Interviewer: I think most do now. 

St. 1. I’m going to finish and be a teacher. 

Interviewer: What do you girls want to do when you finish school? 

Student 2: | want a job in an organization. 

Interviewer: What do you think you will have to do to get these kinds of jobs? 
Student 1:1’llneed training. I might go to Arctic College or maybe to university or 
college in the south. In my CALM class Thad to teach little kids in the elementary 
school and really liked the experience. 

Interviewer: And you? (long pause but interviewer waits) 

St. 2. I like to organize things. Get training. We can get training at the Northern 
store when we do job works. 

Student 1: Do girls in Montreal have babies and go to school? 

Interviewer: Most girls finish school before they have babies, but some do not. 


Student 1: What do they do with their babies? Do those who have babies finish 
school? What about girls in the south? 


The students’ social work that we observed and heard by taking conversational side 
roads at the beginning and end of the day in their circular bench area served many 
functions. These included a curiosity to explore a different culture, an expression of an 
attitude or feeling of self-confidence or engaging in cultural dialogues, inquiry and 
self-exploration or curiosity about “girls in the south.” The bench area became a mediat- 
ing tool and venue for opening up communicative space, ensuring that students’ views 
were heard and that the contexts in which they live were better understood. One of the 
senior secondary students who is also a parent believes that Shared Care provided her 


with the kinds of learning experiences that allow her to enter the job market and to give 
back to the community. 
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Shared care made it possible for me to come back to school. I was two years out 
of school. Shared Care is good and my baby is happy there. I have two boys in 
Shared Care.... There are two workers there and 15 kids in Shared Care. 


We draw attention to Shared Care, a well-equipped facility that provides a service 
for young mothers as well as an environment for young children’s socialization and 
learning, because many of the current senior students attending Qitiqliq school are also 
parents. It is their concerns and sociocultural challenges that must become the agenda 
for discussion and dialogue about harnessing social and economic resources for teach- 
ing and learning. 


An Agenda for Discussion: Researchers’ Actions and Their Texts 

In the introduction we describe Qitiqliq Secondary School and Arviat as being in 
transition. Although we attempted to understand the meaning of school success and 
experienced our own difficulties in understanding and representing cultural differen- 
ces, for Arviat the question remains: How should education be delivered to this and the 
next generation of students? It is as much a sociocultural challenge as it is a political, 
economic, and pedagogical one. The NWT vision of education as a shared responsibility 
and transforming process, as represented in public documents, required us to look back 
and look ahead. Cultural frames of reference are constructed and changed by the 
particular nested contexts from which they emerge. The establishment and maintenance 
of a culture-based school is dependent on a strong sense of ownership and commitment 
from people. Schools and communities are places that have the potential of becoming 
positive forces for dealing with cultural and educational change. They are cultural sites 
where Aboriginal customs, language(s), and the means of communicating and finding 
expression for them have the best chance of survival (Pool, 1994). 

Qitiqliq secondary school and Arviat are places where the landscape of education 
and cultural frames of reference continue to change. Two constant factors in this change 
process are the need to create employment and to be able to take care of themselves in 
the hamlet without necessarily leaving it, and the importance of finding other ways to 
be contributing members of the community. Two cultures are in contact and as such 
impinge on one another in complex ways. Members of this school and hamlet move 
back and forth between Inuit and Qallunaat traditions. An Inuit teacher from the 
elementary school who has joined the staff of Qitiqlig made the following observation in 
the staff room, where many implicit cultural encounters occur: “She (referring to a 
Qallunaat teacher) eats raw meat and I drink a Coca Cola.” Just as nested contexts 
suggest shifting borders (Haig-Brown, 1995), so does the negotiation of cultural dif- 
ferences suggest shifting frames of reference. 

When we returned to the school and community to report back on our case study, 
we found a positive ethos and willingness to work together. Inuit readers of our 
research report found it to be an “accurate” representation of Qitiqlig Secondary and the 
hamlet of Arviat—their tensions in negotiating cultural frames of references and adapt- 
ing to new technology, and their challenges in preparing students for the future. They 
named the report Attautsikut/Together. Reflecting back we see this “research text” as a 
textual representation that is necessarily incomplete. It is a representation of our best 
interpretations in a particular time and circumstance. 

Culture can be attributed to a particular group of people, but a cultural identity is 
enacted by individuals engaging in particular social activities (Maguire, 1994). There are 
many relational possibilities for understanding cultural encounters, cultural differences, 
and cultural frames of references in both the school and the settlement. Longevity in the 
research site does give researchers a better appreciation of how this is accomplished on 
a daily basis. The idea of sponsoring an education event, an important research strategy, 
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served many functions. It was a useful way to link school and community, to grasp the 
varied perspectives of teachers, students, and parents and to help us appreciate how two 
cultures come to understand and negotiate one another’s cultural frames of reference, 
discursive practices, and traditions through conversational exchanges and dialogues 


about education. 
This suggests to us that schools and communities—like classrooms—are not fixed, 


static entities, but changing and dynamic places. We return to Albert, who gave us 
permission to share his story about going south, which we included in the earlier section 
of this article. Looking back, he feels his story is “about turning things around ... I have 
done that so far. Education is the future. It’s made me realize what I’ve learned in the 
past ... many accomplishments and much learning. I have turned my life around.” 
Respect for life and for people are two major themes in the new Inuuqatagiit curriculum 
that were discussed by the elders during a workshop where we shared the results of the 
case study with the community. As one elder, Casmir, commented, “It is in the Inuit 
spirit to respect life and not to give up.” Certainly conversational exchanges rather than 
formal interviews proved to be more useful research strategies for accessing and under- 
standing students’ shifting cultural frames of reference, identities, hopes, and expecta- 
tions. Giving authority and voice to students’ personal discourses in our textural 
representations helps to extend interactive teaching practices in classrooms and com- 
munities to the contexts of our research inquiries. It is a recursive process of working 
and learning together. 


Notes 

1. We thank Jo-ann Archibald of the First Nations House of Learning at the University of British 

Columbia for suggesting the idea of conducting this social forum—a community meeting for 

tapping members’ views of schooling, views of success and this northern-based community 

school that has a mandate to deliver a culturally responsive curriculum alongside the Alberta 
curriculum. 

Community means different things. In this article, it describes a collectivity of individuals, for 

example, a community of teachers. To describe a shared sense of belonging, we use 

community, for example, I feel part of acommunity. We use the word hamlet or village for the 
physical community, unless inappropriate, for example, community-based school. Qallunaat 
is an Inuit term frequently used to refer to English speaking southerners. It is also spelled 

Kablanatt. The different spellings reflect the dialect variations of Inuktitut that exist in 

northern communities. 

3. Mainstream is a term that is frequently invoked by cultural and critical theorists interested in 
critical pedagogy, cultural studies, and critical ethnography (Cummins, 1993; Giroux, 1988; 
McCarthy & Critchlow, 1993; Quantz, 1992). They argue that schools are controlled by a 
dominant culture that mirrors and reproduces the values and norms of that dominant 
culture, thereby creating inequitable learning environments for culturally silenced, 
marginalized groups. This important body of research calls for more collaborative egalitarian 
research and teaching practices in examining cultural representation in schools and 
communities. We argue that the relationship between mainstream and marginalized groups 
is not straightforward and that terms like mainstream and Eurocentric are equally problematic 
and context-specific. What cultural representation means and how it gets expressed are 
influenced by complex contextual factors that mediate cultural frames of reference in explicit 
and implicit ways in particular situations. 

4. Educators here refer to a number of published documents that articulate the new directions, 
general policies and aims of culture-based schooling in the Northwest Territories. Some 
examples are Department of Education (1992, 1991). 


i) 
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Grandy’s River Collegiate: 
Can a Rural School Survive in an Urban Landscape? 


Grandy’s River Collegiate, a rural high school in Newfoundland, 1s faced with the possibility 
of closure, as it is unable to meet the criteria for viability proposed by the provincial 
Department of Education. This article asks how this can happen to a school that is deemed 
exemplary and is a source of pride in the local community. The issue is seen as a rural 
education issue, as conflict between rural and urban values. The analysis reveals the impor- 
tance of context in determining what is a successful school and the need for provincial 
educational reformers to consider multiple approaches in the delivery of education. 


L’école secondaire Grandy’s River Collegiate située dans une communauté rurale en Terre- 
Neuve fait face a la possibilité de fermer ses portes puisqu’elle ne peut plus atteindre les 
criteres de viabilité tels que proposés par le Ministére de l'éducation provincial. Cet article 
questionne comment une telle école reconnue exemplaire et source de fierté chez les gens de la 
communauté locale, peut subir un tel sort. En plus de paraitre comme étant une question 
d’éducation rurale, il semblerait que c’est également une question de conflit entre les valeurs 
rurales et urbaines. Les analyses révelent l’importance du contexte lorsqu’on détermine ce 
qu’est une école qui fait preuve de succes et que les réformateurs et réformatrices en éducation 
provinciale devraient considérer multiples approches a l'éducation offerte en milieu rural. 


Grandy’s River Collegiate is a small, rural central high school, chosen in 1993 as one of 
the 21 schools included in the Canadian Education Association’s Exemplary Schools 
Project. In the school year it was studied (1993-1994), it had 243 students in grades 7-12. 
It had a staff of 15 teachers, which included the Principal, Vice-Principal, and two 
itinerant teachers (in French and guidance) who were shared with other schools. It is a 
public school, operated by the provincial Department of Education, serving two New- 
foundland fishing communities, Rose Blanche and Burnt Islands. Both of these com- 
munities have been adversely affected by the cod moratorium, which means that the 
current economic outlook for both communities is bleak (Brown, 1994). It is a rural high 
school, sitting on a scenic site that is 3km outside one community, and 13km outside the 
other, which means that all students travel to and from school by bus. Although it is 
located in a sparsely populated area and some might call it small, it is not a small school 
according to the definition used by the Newfoundland Department of Education, which 
defines a school where senior high school courses are provided as small if the mean 
grade enrollment is 25 students or fewer (Press, 1992). In 1994-1995 the mean grade 
enrollment at Grandy’s River Collegiate was 39, meaning that the school could not avail 
itself of special teacher allocations for small schools. 

Why was this school chosen for the Exemplary Schools Project? The most compelling 
reason was the school’s obvious success at keeping students in school until they gradu- 
ated. Since the school opened in 1977, the dropout rate had decreased from a high of 
59.1% in the late 1970s to 0% in the early 1990s. Although the study revealed that other 
factors, such as changing parental attitudes toward education and changing employ- 
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ment trends, were certainly at work in reducing the dropout rate, the school must be 
credited for much of this success. The case study revealed that the staff at the school 
have struggled to create conditions such that students want to stay in school until they 
graduate. They have also offered a wide range of courses. There are sufficient honors- 
level courses to allow the students who are the strongest academically to meet the 
requirements to graduate with honors, while at the same time providing prevocational 
or general level courses so that the academically weaker students may meet basic 
graduation requirements. 

This was not, however, the only reason that Grandy’s River Collegiate was chosen. 
Other significant characteristics make this school distinctive. These include the global- 
environmental focus of the school; the high level of community support; the high level 
of student involvement in school activities and social action; and the caring, student- 
focused climate. Combined, these characteristics make the school distinctive and a 
source of pride for the students, parents, and the communities it serves. 


The Context 

Despite this success and the local pride, the existence of Grandy’s River Collegiate is 
threatened. On January 4, 1996 the provincial government announced that it would 
proceed with legislation providing for a major restructuring of the education system in 
Newfoundland. The restructuring is seen as the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Education completed in 1992. It touches on all aspects 
of education and includes a massive consolidation of school boards (to 10 from the 
current 27) and schools (the intent is to close 100 schools). Although in some instances 
the intent is to eliminate duplication of schools in a community, in many instances a 
rural community will lose its only school. Although this legislation has not been passed, 
there has been considerable discussion, and drafts of the proposed legislation and 
regulations have been distributed to educational stakeholders (Government of New- 
foundland and Labrador, 1996a). 

In the proposed new legislation, Section 69(3), reference is made to a “viable school.” 
Viability is defined in the proposed regulations: 


3. (1) An established school is viable if the average total enrolment for the school 
for the 3 previous years on September 30 is not less than a base total enrolment 
for the school calculated at a rate of 


(a) 20 students per grade for kindergarten to grade 6; 

(b) 25 students per grade for grades 7 to 9; and 

(c) 40 students per year group for Levels I to II. (Government of New- 
foundland and Labrador, 1996b, p. 2) 


Based on this definition, the senior high school grades (Levels I-III) at Grandy’s River 
Collegiate are not within the viability guidelines, because the mean enrollment is lower 
than 40. In 1994-1995, the total enrollment in Levels I-III] was 117, rather than the 
required 120. Even considering the lower requirements needed in grades 7-9, the 
school’s viability is threatened; given the current enrollment statistics, with no loss of 
students enrollment by the year 2000 will be 80 students, which is just five above 
minimal requirements. And, given the general population trends, it is unlikely that new 
students will transfer in, but probable that some students will transfer out. 

The two elementary schools feeding Grandy’s River Collegiate are also threatened, 
and the only chance of having a local elementary school in the region is to combine the 
two elementary schools (K-6), perhaps by transporting all students to Grandy’s River 
Collegiate. Both communities will then lose their only school. To accommodate elemen- 
tary students and implement the viability guidelines, Grandy’s River Collegiate would 
most logically become a K-9 school and senior students would probably be transported 
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to a larger school located 32 km. away. Even if this exact legislation is not passed and 
there is some revision to the guidelines, it is clear that provincial guidelines and planned 
reforms threaten the existence of all three schools currently in the area. A decision to 
consolidate schools and bus students would be unpopular with the residents of the 
communities and bitterly opposed by parents. 

Besides labeling them as small or viable, the Department of Education has also tried 
to define schools as “good” and “effective.” In a background paper for the New- 
foundland Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Delivery of Programs and Services in 
Primary, Elementary, Secondary Education, Press (1992), a Department of Education 
official, identifies the “characteristics generally agreed upon as reflecting good, effective 
schools” (p. 528). He identifies the usual characteristics summarized from the effective 
schools research, such as high expectations, academic achievement, individualized in- 
struction, time-on-task, and an orderly, supportive school climate. He follows this with 
a discussion of school size. He concludes that “the school size debate is inconclusive” (p. 
529). However, because the government had to establish a maximum desirable school 
size, guidelines were established. Although he cautions that other factors must be 
considered, these guidelines indicate that for primary and elementary schools two 
streams are most effective. Based on average class sizes not exceeding 30 students per 
grade per stream, this makes for a maximum enrollment of 420 students for a K-6 school. 
In the junior high grades, three streams (or 90 students) per grade are suggested as 
optimal. For high schools, the guidelines state: 


Newfoundland’s high schools need to be large enough to offer a wide curriculum 
and a host of extra-curricular activities but still small enough to provide a good 
atmosphere for learning and a sense of belonging for students and staff. Thus, the 
range of 500-800 students is suggested as optimal, with an enrollment ceiling of 
900 students. (p. 530) 


According to government guidelines, Grandy’s River Collegiate is too big to be 
considered a small school, and yet too small to be considered effective or optimal. If it 
were considered a small school, it could avail itself of special staffing provisions and hire 
additional staff. If enrollments dropped so that there were nine or fewer students in a 
course, the school could avail itself of distance education delivery for advanced mathe- 
matics and physics courses through the Newfoundland Department of Education. But it 
is too big to qualify for either category. However, the school is not nearly large enough 
to approach the optimal figures (243 students rather than the 500-800 suggested). By 
stretching its resources to the limit, the school in 1994-1995 offered 47 courses (a low 
number when compared with the 90-100 courses offered in larger schools). The future of 
Grandy’s River Collegiate appears to bea short one, for it illustrates the general situation 
described by Nachtigal (1992): 


Because rural high schools are for the most part smaller than urban schools and 
cannot offer the wide range of courses offered in larger systems, they are seen as 
second best. To get better, they must get bigger, therefore school consolidation is 
always lurking just around the corner. (p. 73) 


There is a lack of empirical evidence to support this assumption about bigness 
(Hertzog & Pittman, 1995; Sher, 1995; Theobald & N achtigal, 1995). As Nachtigal (1992) 
points out, “The bigger-is-better belief continues in spite of the lack of evidence that it is 


= (p. 81). He cites empirical studies by Guthrie (1980), supported by Clark (1989), 
that: 


Though there certainly exists no definitive study regarding the effects of organi- 
zational scale upon schooling outcomes, there is sufficient evidence to suggest 
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that the quality of school life for students is not always made better by attending 
schools that are bigger. At the least, from available research findings, one would 
have to counsel school decision makers to examine closely their motives for 
consolidating or closing small schools, be they situated in rural or urban settings. 
(Nachtigal, 1992, p. 81) 


These findings were shared by other reviewers of research on school size (Newton & 
Newton, 1992; Press, 1992; Riggs, 1987). Why, then, the persistence of this belief in 
bigger being better and the push for the consolidation of schools? The answer may be 
found in the summary of research related to school size and finance (Riggs, 1987). Riggs 
found that studies generally agree that small schools have higher per-pupil costs than 
large schools. However, as he points out, this finding might be misleading because costs 
are based on pupil-teacher ratios only. When transportation is included in the deter- 
mination of overall educational costs in rural areas, the savings “from consolidation 
tends to decrease markedly or vanish altogether” (pp. 10-11). 

A report by the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD, 
1994) suggests that, in measuring the effect that the size of the school has on the overall 
costs of education, other than costs relating to pupil-teacher ratios and transportation, 
factors that must be considered are: the cost of the building and its equipment, running 
costs, and costs related to ancillary services. It describes a policy of the Dutch govern- 
ment, which reflects a consciousness of both the costs and the quality of education, 
summarized in the phrase, “large schools if possible, small schools if needed” (p. 21). 

Riggs (1987) wonders whether one ought to question higher per-pupil costs of rural 
schools. He draws on an article by Sher (1985) entitled “Education’s Ugly Duckling: 
Rural Schools in Urban Nations.” In assessing the value of rural schools, his comment 
appears to be as relevant today as it was 10 years ago: 


We must constantly ask ourselves, “compared with what?” For instance, com- 
pared to the cost of gathering enough children to have an urban-sized school ina 
remote rural area (via boarding arrangements or daily transportation) today’s 
rural school is a bargain. (p. 12) 


The new legislation proposed by the Newfoundland government (Section 27), also 
introduces school councils for every school, composed of parents, teachers, community 
members, and in the case of secondary schools, students. Because Grandy’s River 
Collegiate has strong support from the community and the parents, this provision looks 
promising if parents want to resist consolidation and bussing. However, the purpose of 
such councils is clearly defined: 


28. (1) The purpose of a school council is to develop, encourage and promote 
policies, practices and activities to enhance the quality of school programs and 
the level of student achievement in the school. (Government of Newfoundland 
and Labrador, pp. 18-19) 


The purpose is, therefore, for councils to support existing schools. They are not given 
the right and responsibility to decide which schools should be closed and which should 
be created. That right rests with school boards. The voices of parents and community 
members in school boards will probably become weaker with the new legislation, 
because school boards will be consolidated and therefore become larger. The proposed 
legislation provides clear directions to schools regarding the establishment, main- 
tenance, and operation of schools in sparsely populated areas: 


A board shall establish, maintain and operate a public school only if the school is 
viable as prescribed by regulation and as a result, no other school in the district is 
made non-viable. (Section 69 (1), p. 37). 
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Boards are given the right to make exceptions if the school is in an isolated community, 
or if there are “extenuating circumstances warranting an exception” (Section 69(2)(b), p. 
38). However, isolated is defined in the Government of Newfoundland and Labrador Act 


(1996a): 


For the purposes of this section, an “isolated community” is a community not 
connected to other communities by road or, if connected by road, where 
transportation of students cannot be provided that would satisfy the transporta- 
tion requirements prescribed by regulation. (Section 69(3), p. 38) 


The rural area being discussed is along the southwest coast of the island of New- 
foundland. It is connected by a secondary highway, Route 409, which begins at Port- 
aux-Basques, the largest town in the region and the local service center, with a 
population of approximately 5,000 people. Twenty miles east on Route 409 is the 
community of Isle-aux-Morte, which in 1991 had a population of 1,146. Burnt Islands 
(population of 1,024) is 12 km. east, and 15 km. beyond is Rose Blanche (population 918), 
literally the end of the road. The nearest airport is a five-hour drive away; there is 
limited access to goods and services in the local area (some services, such as libraries or 
hospitals, are located at Port-aux-Basques). However, according to the definition of an 
isolated community in Section 69(3) above, neither community served by the school can 
be so designated because the two communities are connected to other communities by 
road, and if necessary students can be transported by bus to another school in the time 
specified by the regulations. 

In Grandy’s River Collegiate’s case, unless there is a major change in government 
thinking, consolidation is indeed just around the corner. If this occurs, there will be a 
major clash of values between educational reformers and local community residents. 
The rest of this article analyzes what these values are and shows that there is a clash of 
values, that the values held by the parents are in conflict with values endorsed by the 
current efforts at educational reform. It shows the importance of context in defining a 
“good” school, and reveals some of the dilemmas inherent in the governance of rural 
schools. It concludes by examining the future prospects facing not only Grandy’s River 
Collegiate, but other rural schools. 


A Clash of Values 
When attempting to change a system, educational reformers need to understand the 
context and culture of the school, whether that school is located in an urban or a rural 
area (Fullan, 1993). The Grandy’s River Collegiate case study revealed images of three 
different types of schools, each with a distinctive culture and strong values. It is possible 
to imagine them along a continuum. At one end is the small, multigrade church school 
(the traditional schools that existed prior to Grandy’s River Collegiate); in the center is 
the integrated school (Grandy’s River Collegiate); at the other end is the consolidated 


school (the goal of current government reform). Table 1 summarizes the main charac- 
teristics of each type. 


The Small, Multigrade Church School 

Most of the parents of the students at Grandy’s River Collegiate and a majority of the 
teachers attended small, multigrade church schools in their own communities. Rose 
Blanche and Burnt Islands both had small church schools until the opening of Grandy’s 
River Collegiate in 1977. In such schools students were held close to the traditions of the 
community. In Burnt Islands and Rose Blanche the small schools were Anglican church 
schools, for the residents along this coastline were almost all of English descent, and 
almost all were members of the Anglican Church of Canada. Schools and church were 
seen as united and were generally close together, physically as well as philosophically. 
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Small, Multigrade Church 
School 


Students and teachers close 
to local traditions. 


Deep roots in the community. 


Local traditions respected. 


Students generally follow in 
parents’ path. 


Teachers and home share 
values, teachers almost like 
family. 

Stability valued over change. 


Little attention to the future, 
focus on the past. 


Table 1 
Three Types of School 


Integrated School 


Students held to present 
values. 


A homogeneous, unified 
community. 

A broader scale of local 
values. 

Students seen as following a 
pattern of natural selection 
(some go on to higher 
education, others don’t). 
Teachers respected and 
known in the community. 


Stability a dominant feature. 
No pressure for upward 
mobility. 

Students close to the past, but 
comfortable with the future. 


Grandy’s River Collegiate 


Consolidated School 


Students and teachers oriented 
to future, renounces the past, 
and aims to acquire a new way 
of life. 


No deep roots in community. 


Values reflect the larger society, 
local traditions rejected. 
Students encouraged to move to 
postsecondary institutions and 
toward nontraditional careers. 


Teachers and home separated, 
teachers generally not known in 
the community. 

Need for mobility, change, and 
progress. 


Focus on the future, the past is 
deemphasized or rejected. 


Focus Is on the present. 


Teachers were expected to be church leaders and were often lay readers in the church as 
well as teachers. The school had deep roots in the community, and local traditions were 
respected. Many teachers were young and boarded with local families in the com- 
munity. Some were from local families and returned home to teach. It was a stable 
community and the school reflected this stability. Most young men expected to follow in 
their fathers’ footsteps and fish; many young women expected to marry and be full-time 
housewives or else work in the local fish plant. Education was not seen as important by 
many because they knew that they could make good livings, as their families already 
did, through the fishing industry, and they knew they did not need to graduate from 
high school to do that. 

During this period the school dropout rate was extremely high. Many older students 
combined school with part-time work at the local fish plant, rushing to work as soon as 
school finished and working sometimes until midnight or even later. There was no 
difficulty getting employment in the fishing industry, although some decided to become 
sailors on Great Lakes freighters, and a number enlisted in the Canadian armed forces. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that, according to figures from the 1991 Census data, 45.5% 
of the residents of Burnt Islands and 39.9% of the residents of Rose Blanche have less 
than a grade 9 education (Brown, 1994). 

The early years spent in this type of school had a significant influence on how 
parents later viewed education and judged the success of the schooling their children 
received. At Grandy’s River Collegiate, what parents consider as indicators of a success- 
ful school is based on their own school experiences. There are few newcomers to the 
community, and most parents compare Grandy’s River with the schools they attended. 
They know that their children have much better schooling than they themselves had. 
They appreciate the personal attention and extra help given to their children, and their 
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assessment of the school is based almost exclusively on these qualities. Few have 
experience with other school systems, and the few who did felt they compared un- 
favorably with Grandy’s River (too big, too impersonal, not caring enough). There is 
considerable pride in the school among both parents and students. The high school 
graduation is a major community event, and there is strong financial support for school 
activities, particularly the graduation activities and the sports teams. 

Yet an outsider might notice deficiencies in the program that Grandy’s River Col- 
legiate offers its students. For example, there is no art program or music program. The 
science lab and the computer lab both need equipment and resources. The school’s 
library is inadequate, and there is no library program that teaches the students the skills 
of independent research. Facilities and programs found in the larger high school in 
Port-aux-Basques are undoubtedly superior, as some teachers in the school pointed out. 
Yet neither the parents nor the community saw the absence of such facilities or programs 
as a sign that the school is lacking, or that it is not as successful as perhaps it ought to be. 
Instead, parents boasted of their school and took great pride in it. 

The most plausible explanation for this is that because the parents have never known 
such programs, they have no sense of what is missing. Definitions of successful school- 
ing for most parents are tied directly to their past experiences with schools and to what 
they now perceive as necessary to improve their own children’s chances of getting jobs. 
For this reason they will not pressure the school to improve the arts program, the library, 
or the science and computer labs unless it can be shown that this is relevant to current 
employment opportunities. 

Teachers and administrators also seem to accept such a situation. The small church- 
school images linger. For many of the teachers and parents, Grandy’s River is seen as a 
major improvement over what used to be available in terms of facilities, courses, and 
teachers, as indeed it is. To expect more seems unrealistic. If the arts, a modern school 
library, computer facilities, or up-to-date science labs are seen by provincial or district 
policymakers as necessary for a successful school, then there must be external en- 
couragement and support to overcome the legacy of the village school. 


The Integrated School: Grandy’s River Collegiate 

When Grandy’s River Collegiate opened, students from Rose Blanche and Burnt Islands 
were brought together for the first time. Although they were separated by only 15 km., 
road links were built only in the late 1960s, so the normal method of transport between 
the two communities was by boat. Each town had its own church and school, so young 
people had few opportunities to meet others outside their own communities. One parent 
who had attended the church school in Burnt Islands commented that when she went to 
school, there were few opportunities to meet students from other neighboring com- 
munities. One of the things she valued about Grandy’s River Collegiate was that her 
children had a larger group to socialize with, that it broadened their experiences. In 
some ways Grandy’s River remained like the small church schools, for the two com- 
munities were similar. However, there were differences, and by bringing the students 
from the two communities together, some diversity was created in a unified school 
community. 

Overwhelmingly what parents liked about Grandy’s River Collegiate was the 
evidence that the teachers cared about students. Parents had immense respect for the 
principal and staff. Care, personal knowledge of the student, the willingness to give 
students extra help if they needed it—these were the qualities that parents noted and 
admired in teachers. All the parents interviewed wanted their children to do well, but 
they seemed to believe that the school could only do so much, that it was up to the 
student as well. They respected the teachers and left school matters to them. There was 
little formal contact between parents and teachers other than at the scheduled parent- 
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teacher conferences. There was no home and school association. There was, however, a 
high degree of trust, a belief that teachers and administrators would make the best 
decisions for students. 

Parents did not feel alienated or isolated from the school, nor did they feel in- 
timidated by or reluctant to contact teachers or administrators if there was a problem. 
One parent commented, “Well, if there’s something you’re not sure about, just pick up 
the phone.” They also felt confident that if their children were having problems the 
school would contact them. Because most parents were satisfied with their children’s 
progress, they saw no real need to talk to the school’s staff or attend meetings. This was 
not due to lack of interest in education; it was simply that parents saw no need. In their 
view the principal and teachers knew what they were doing, and they had no desire to 
try to change things. The school was fine as it was. 

Although parents and students are now concerned about the future, improving 
one’s employability rather than a desire for higher education is the motivation for many 
students staying in school until graduation. Few students or parents see opportunities in 
the local area. When asked, no students interviewed for the case study thought they 
would be working and living in the area in five years’ time. Several hastened to add, 
“Tt’s not that we don’t want to, we’d love to. But there’s nothing for us. There’s no jobs” 
(Brown, 1994, p. 121). 

The data available on student career aspirations indicated that the majority of 
students who attended Grandy’s River Collegiate were interested in attending technical 
colleges or community colleges rather than universities. The overall impression was that 
most enjoyed living in their home communities and would be content to stay there, 
doing the kinds of work that such a life could provide. Many, like the young man quoted 
below, wished they could find work in the traditional fishery, as their parents had: 


I know one thing, if there were jobs here now and I knew I could get out of school 
and get a job, I’d be gone tomorrow. I need it [high school graduation] now, but 
before, like I’m saying, if the fishery was still good I’d be gone just to get a job. 
Now there’s nothing out there, there’s no other choice but to get an education, so 
that’s why I’m going to do it. (Brown, 1994, p. 18) 


Students like this one would be content with the life his community offers as long as 
he could get a job, any job. He is not concerned about upward mobility or what may be 
seen by some as progress. He has no desire to travel, to live elsewhere. Like many of his 
classmates, he has a strong sense of place, a feeling of belonging to the town and the 
area. Many love the sea and are already accomplished sailors. Some of the young men 
are experienced woodsmen and enjoy excursions into the open country. Many families 
own snowmobiles or all-terrain vehicles and enjoy sports fishing and camping. Some 
students have mechanical skills and are already capable mechanics and carpenters. Ina 
social studies class observed for the Grandy’s River case study (Brown, 1994), the female 
students suggested that a quilt might be sewn together as a class project. These students 
are close to their past and comfortable with a future that allows them to hold onto 
traditional and present values. They are not driven by concerns to prepare for the future 
as much as they are by the present—getting a job now. 


The Consolidated School: The Model for Government Reform 

What, then, about the model of schooling typified in the proposed government reform? 
It too is illustrated in the Grandy’s River case study. Some parents and students in 
Grandy’s River Collegiate have bought into the desire for high academic achievement 
and upward mobility that characterize this type of school. One third of the graduating 
class in 1993-1994 wanted to be prepared for university entrance. One such student, who 
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wanted to graduate with distinction or honors so that she could get into a veterinarian 
school, commented: 


Just a job is not good enough for me. I want a real job. A good one. Something 
where you'll get up in the morning and say, “I’m glad to go to work this 
morning,” that, you know, you'll work really hard to get. Not saying, “Oh my, I 
got to go back there again today.” (Brown, 1994, p. 128) 


It is such students and their parents who may be willing to see the high school 
students transported to a larger center and the primary and elementary students 
transported out of the community. They may see this as the price they have to pay fora 
better education, but few will do so with a happy heart. One parent of a university- 
bound student in the graduating class noted sadly, 


I just hope that future students coming up in Grandy’s will have the same 
opportunities that my kids have had there but I’m afraid that they're not going to 
get the same opportunities because of the cutbacks. And this is not going to be 
the fault of the principal or the teachers. This is going to be at the government 
level. (Brown, 1994, p. 115) 


The government's plans for reform stress higher academic achievement and the 
values connected to it, such as university preparation and advanced courses in mathe- 
matics and the sciences. The opening statement in the introduction to the government’s 
blueprint for reform, Adjusting the Course (Department of Education, 1993), is: “Our goal 
for education is to transform this society from one of persistent under-achievement to 
one whose achievement levels rank with the best in the nation” (p. 1). The educational 
program is seen as preparing students to be entrepreneurs and contributors to the 
provincial or national economy, for as Adjusting the Course goes on to state, “It has 
become increasingly evident that improved education is crucial to our social and eco- 
nomic well-being” (p. 1). These statements indicate a rejection of the past and the present 
(as an underachieving society in comparison, one assumes, with other societies), and a 
strong focus on preparation for the future. This conclusion was also expressed in Our 
Children, Our Future (Royal Commission, 1992): 


To a large degree, the education system in the coming years will be influenced by 
various global conditions over which we have little control.... They will force us 
to re-think everything, from how we organize our schools to how we teach our 
classes. To use an industrial metaphor, we will be forced to retool our schools to 
deal with new expectations for a new type of learner—one capable of responding 
to an ever-changing, post-industrial, high-technology age. Much of the public 
criticism of education, which has emanated to a large degree from the business 
community, has centred on the need for a graduate who is not so much a 
storehouse of knowledge but a manipulator of knowledge, capable of respond- 
ing to personal, social and business needs. (p. 7) 


Such a focus can tolerate little attachment to the local community and local concerns. 
Goals are national, or even international, and there is a sense of urgency in reaching 
them. Standardized tests scores are compared provincially, nationally, and internation- 
ally. The pressure is on schools like Grandy’s River Collegiate to conform to this model 
and prepare students who can compete with the best anywhere, particularly in the areas 
of mathematics, language, and science. The principal of Grandy’s River Collegiate 
despaired of such a movement. His entire career has been devoted to creating an 
awareness of broader values in his students. A committed environmentalist himself, he 
had hoped to have an influence on his students. In his final year before retirement he 
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was not optimistic about his success and worried about the values that the education 
system is advancing: 


The last, I would say ten years, I felt that the education in this school and in 
schools generally, it’s terrible. I look at the final product. I don’t just look at the 
grades. We’ve had good exam results but I think we send them out basically 
uneducated in key areas. Things that we need for the next generation. I shouldn’t 
put it like that. We need it now but especially we need it in this post-industrial 
society. What’s more basic than our resources, our air, our water or our fish and 
so on? Yet we abuse it right and left. And yet we have people leaving schools 
who have no ethic in these areas. They know mathematics. They know the 
capitals and they know this and they know that. It’s an information-centred 
curriculum and we just haven't done the job. (Brown, 1994, p. 136) 


The principal at Grandy’s River Collegiate is not encouraged by the national and 
international trends in education, seeing too much emphasis being placed on mathe- 
matics and science, not enough on global issues, on caring for each other and the 
environment. He commented bitterly, “If we could make them all like the Japanese, you 
know (because they are supposed to have the highest skill levels in science and math 
and so on), all would be right with the world” (Brown, 1994, p. 137). 

The urgency felt by provincial and national policymakers to compete internationally 
is not felt by the majority of parents in Burnt Islands and Rose Blanche. They want their 
children to find jobs and be happy; they are fearful of the uncertain future, but they are 
deeply rooted to their past and present and unwilling to turn their backs on who they 
are and the communities in which they live. Family life is important, and life revolves 
around family events and concerns. They are proud of their school and see no reason 
why their children cannot get a good education at Grandy’s River. They would not want 
their children to attend a larger school in Port-aux-Basques, to be taught by strangers. 
They value the relationships that exist in their school between teachers and students, 
and they want this to continue. They want to maintain a local school that they can 
continue to trust and have pride in, a school staff that they feel knows them and their 
children. Although they want the best for their children, bigger does not mean better in 
this case. 

The government’s plan to involve parents in school councils for every school may 
work well in urban areas, because it would appeal to middle-class, urban parents who 
are generally active in bringing about social change. Brembeck (1971)! described such 
parents 25 years ago, and the description appears to be amazingly accurate even today: 


New suburbanites are prone to change from the beginning. Unlike the citizens of 
Midwest who had roots deep in the community, the citizens of the suburbs cut 
their former roots. The intentional decision to cut himself [sic] off from his former 
home and take another step up the social ladder expresses the suburbanite’s 
protest and his plans for the future. He knows why he left the city and he knows 
what he wants in the suburbs. He is vigilant to see that the conditions that caused 
him to leave the city do not repeat themselves in his new home. He is therefore 
active in local government and social matters to protect his new home against 
what he regards as evil influences. He is prepared to make claims on the govern- 
ment and the school in a way which would never occur to the citizens of the 
village or town. His participation is apt to be vigorous and heated. He tells 
suburban officials what he wants for his neighbourhood and tells the teacher 
what he wants for his child. Suburban governments and schools must, therefore, 
be prepared to listen and work with citizens who are anxious about their rights 
and their futures. (p. 323) 
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However, participation as an equal member with educators ona school council is not 
consistent with the values of parents at Grandy’s River Collegiate and will not appeal to 
the majority of them. As noted above, parents in the communities of Burnt Islands and 
Rose Blanche are not politically active in school affairs. They seldom make demands on 
the school or attempt to change their school. There will be little interest in school 
councils among the parents who were interviewed in the Grandy’s River study. They 
see the principal and most teachers not only as professionals, but also as trusted and 
respected citizens. The parents interviewed in the case study would not see any need to 
become involved in the running of the school, and they will probably be uncomfortable 
with the mandate and agenda of such a council. They are, however, keenly interested in 
their own children’s education and proud of their schools. There are ways to involve 
them, but school councils do not appear to be the most promising way. 

There are similarities between rural schools and some inner city schools with large 
populations of immigrant, English-as-a-second-language students. For many of the 
students in both types of schools, the culture they have known is being rejected, and 
they are being asked to accept a way of life that is best characterized as middle-class and 
urban. For those for whom high academic achievement is an unattractive or unob- 
tainable goal, a bleak economy is instilling a sense of hopelessness. They are being asked 
to choose between the culture and life they have and know, but which is unable to 
provide them with the means of making a living, and a culture and life that they do not 
know, which promises them jobs and security, but in some faraway town in some 
unfamiliar occupation. It is not an easy choice. One teacher at Grandy’s River com- 
mented, “I hear it from students that, because they are so worried about the future and 
it looks so bleak, a lot of them take it the other way and give up ... What’s the point of 
graduating anyway?” (Brown, 1994, p. 118). 


Future Prospects 
If the current reform plans are implemented, schools like Grandy’s River Collegiate will 
disappear, consolidated with schools in larger centers, and students in small rural 
communities will be transported to schools outside the communities in which they live. 
The current educational reform legislation, regulations, and guidelines released by 
government reinforce the inevitability of such an occurrence. 

Part of the problem lies in the government’s adoption of a model that is favored by 
the middle-class, suburban cultural style. Nachtigal (1992), who has written extensively 
about rural education, is concerned about the bigger/more-is-better syndrome, which 
permeates the urban society and which is expressed by state education agencies. In his 
view, the adoption of the mass production factory model of schooling was prompted by 


the need to serve a rapidly growing urban industrial society and has led to a model that 
favors the urban school: 


In order to operate effectively and efficiently such a school needed large num- 
bers. Without large numbers it is not economically feasible to have the number of 
specialized teachers needed to teach a comprehensive array of narrowly defined 
courses. School quality was, and to a large extent continues to be, equated with 
quantity, measured by the number of courses offered, the number of teachers 
with advanced degrees, and the number of books in the library. With this defini- 
tion of quality, small rural schools could never be as good as larger urban 
schools. The logical solution to this “rural school problem” was to make schools 
bigger, more like urban schools. (p. 81) 


What this has led to in the United States and in Canada is the consolidation of 
schools, an action that is continuing today in Newfoundland. What is needed for a more 
optimistic outlook for rural schools is a willingness on the part of government to admit 
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that their goals can be achieved in more than one best way. Ghosh and Ray (1995), ina 
discussion of equality of education, argue that at times it is necessary to provide unequal 
treatment in order to favor the least privileged, and that this applies to geographic 
location. They use the words of Husen (1979), who argues against the idea that “there is 
only one approved avenue to the ‘mainstream of dignity,’” and asserts that “the prob- 
lem of achieving real equality of opportunity is one of providing multiple options based 
on different values that are not ranked along only one dimension” (p. 89). It is to 
multiple options that we must turn in order to discover how rural schools such as 
Grandy’s River Collegiate can capitalize on their rural advantages rather than be 
eliminated because of their perceived weaknesses. 

MacDonald (1996), in an article in The Globe and Mail, reviews the bestselling book 
The Digital Economy by D. Tapscott. She quotes Tapscott as commenting that people used 
to believe learning and working were separate periods of their lives, but that has 
changed: “When you graduated you were set for life,” says Tapscott. “In the new 
economy, you graduate and you're set for 15 minutes. Working and learning are fast 
becoming the same activity” (p. B1). When discussing the changes that will impact on 
society because of the information highway, Tapstock comments: “It’s changing the way 
business is conducted, changing the nature of jobs, the nature of commerce. It will 
change how we learn, how we take care of ourselves and how we function as a 
democratic society as a whole” (p. B1). 

It is this change in society that excites Nachtigal (1992) as he envisages the rural 
school responding to a “new story” and becoming part of the information society. Like 
Galbraith (1992) he believes that the very qualities that characterize the rural school will 
equip it to handle the demands of the information society, that “the rural school will be 
a major player in how rural communities adapt to the changes of the information 
society” (Nachtigal, 1992, p. 84). Nachtigal’s belief is that rural schools can cope with the 
demands of the information society better than urban schools, because they are smaller 
and because of the close relationships that exist between school and community, teach- 
ers and students. Like Galbraith (1992), he believes that the future of the rural school lies 
in serving the whole community, adults as well as youth, as the school becomes the hub 
of learning in a broad sense. This view is shared by Newton and Newton (1992) who 
think that the rural school will become better connected with its community by develop- 
ing the characteristics of a learning organization as defined by Senge (1990). Learning in 
the new, emerging information society is seen as lifelong, which presents a promising 
opportunity for the revitalization of rural education and the destruction of the bigger-is- 
better model. 

Howley and Howley (1995) argue, however, that technology should not be seen as a 
panacea for the problems facing rural schools, that technology brings with it other 
problems, such as itself being seen as the one best system. They warn that technology 
cannot be viewed as merely “how to get the stuff,” because “Rural schools are destined 
to lose that rat race. By the time they are ‘up to speed’ in technology, the benchmark will 
have moved” (p. 127). Used properly by rural schools, however, technology can help 
create a new type of school. Nachtigal (1992) envisages rural schools, using information 
technology effectively, becoming the center of community life. He argues that the 
closeness and interrelatedness can allow the school to connect with local needs and 
interests. Rural people, it is argued, have a strong attachment to the place, that the main 
rural virtue is “stewardship of the earth within particular rural locales” (Howley & 
Howley, 1995, p. 129). The rural school, with all its resources (including technology), can 
be rooted in the local community but transcend it and become the center of learning and 
culture for all ages. Information technology can link the school and its community with 
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the information highway, a global network of information and resources (Seal & Har- 
mon, 1995). 

Some rural schools already operate as community agencies for lifelong education. 
The OECD report (1994) provides a description of such a school: 


Schools are often planned as an integrated complex, providing a service not only 
to children but to the entire population. In Northern Sweden a new school 
complex is being built at Karesuando, ina very remote area. It is also designed to 
serve as a cultural centre, with a meeting hall for the use of nearby villages and a 
municipal library operating alongside the school library, a historical research 
centre and, during the holidays, a showroom for local arts and crafts. The idea 
here is that schools in rural areas should be at the very heart of cultural develop- 
ment and provide a foundation for social unity. (p. 18) 


As the report reveals, this arrangement is not seen as unusual in Sweden, nor in 
Greece. In both countries school centers in rural areas provide a multitude of services, 
from day care to after-school programs, a municipal library, meeting rooms for parents, 
cultural events, adult education, and sports activities. 

This concept of the school is supported by Hobbs (1992), who sees the need for the 
rural school to be part of rural development, working together with other providers of 
education and training, as well as with community groups, agencies, and organizations. 
Hobbs’ view is that educational institutions are currently operating too much in isola- 
tion, and there is a lack of integration of individual and community goals. He observes, 
“Providing skill training for which there are no jobs, or no prospects for jobs, is of little 
benefit to anyone, least of all those who receive the training” (pp. 39-40). The school, 
Hobbs maintains, as “the most prominent community institution and the one that 
contributes most to community identity” (p. 40) is the logical location for community 
services and lifelong training and education. 

Many of the pieces needed to create rural schools as centers of lifelong learning in an 
information society are already in place, but the evidence from the Grandy’s River 
Collegiate study is that without government willingness to consider multiple options for 
the delivery of rural education, the pieces are not likely to be fitted together. If the 
provincial department of education adheres to the viability criteria they have proposed 
and maintains a belief in bigger-is-better, then there will be little opportunity for alterna- 
tives to be considered. 

Currently, at Grandy’s River Collegiate there is a computer link with the information 
highway, through a provincial education computer network Stem~Net. Committed 
teachers, administrators, and a school community are proud of their school and pleased 
with the personal as well as professional relationships that exist there. There is trust ina 
system and respect for those who work within it. At the same time, there is a need for 
community refocusing, as a proud fishing community must come to grips with new 
economic realities. The community has federal funding for retraining fishery workers, 
and adult education courses are offered in rented space during the evenings. As well, 
women in the community are known as talented craftswomen, with a great deal of 
interest in craft courses and techniques. 

It does not take a great deal of imagination to envisage a new Grandy’s River 
learning center, where people from the two communities currently served by the school 
could meet and learn from their earliest years until late in life. Instead of taking people 
out of the local community, such a center could build on the strengths of homogeneity 
and smallness. It could help the community learn not only about the outside world, but 
also to understand itself better. Whether this will happen will be determined by educa- 
tional policymakers. The model they hold for rural education will ultimately determine 
what happens in rural areas. Will it be bigger-is-better and the continued consolidation 
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of rural schools in an attempt to make them more like urban schools? Or will a rural 
school be seen as a different kind of school, best designed to reflect the different needs of 
its small population, as a lifelong education center, the hub of learning in the com- 
munity? It will all depend on the model. Policymakers would be wise to listen to 
Kenneth Boulding: 


We cannot walk before we toddle, 

But we may toddle much too long 

If we embrace a lovely Model 

that’s consistent, clear and wrong. (Franklin, 1990, p. 32) 


Note 
1. Although written in 1971, Brembeck’s categorization of cultural styles was similar to the 
categories in Grandy’s River case study and was helpful in analyzing the conflicting values. 
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It’s All About Success! Learning and Living 
in a Small, Rural Alberta School 


New Norway is a small rural school in a traditional farming community. Neither the 
educational backgrounds of the community members nor the national dropout figures would 
predict that most of the students would stay in school to complete grade 12, that over 50% 
would go on to postsecondary education, or that the school would graduate three Canada 
Scholars in five years. In this article I explore the strategies they used to encourage student 
success, show how the success of these strategies is embedded in the culture of the school, and 
portray the incremental development of such an ethos by means of specific decisions and daily 
modeling. It’s a story about success! 


La petite école a New Norway se trouve au coeur d'une communauté agricole traditionnelle. 
Ni la formation éducative des membres de la communauté, ni le taux national de décrochage 
auraient prédit que la plupart des éléves compléteraient leur douziéme année, ou bien que 
plus de 50% d’entre eux poursuiveraient des études postesecondaires, ou encore que l’école 
produirait trois lauréats—Canada Scholars—en cing ans. Dans cet article je sonde les 
stratégies utilisées pour encourager les éléves a réussir. Je démontre comment le succes de ces 
stratégies est imprégné dans la culture organisationnelle de l’école, et je trace le développe- 
ment cumulatif qu'une telle philosophie occasionne dans les prises de décisions spécifiques et 
dans des situations exemplaires quotidiennes. C’est une véritable histoire de succes! 


Cathy Sylvester is pleased with her class’s results. Four months ago, she would 
never have believed that could happen. They had seemed such a ragged group, 
only one or two real stars, one or two deadbeats, all the rest no better than 
middling.... She had always to keep on this class. Checking homework, marking 
labs, doing her walkabouts through the classroom, at their worst they were never 
bad, at their best never that good, her job never too onerous and never done. 
Nobody finished in the 90s; only four failed. Nobody left her classroom with a 
“bad experience”; nobody’s life was transformed. Over the semester, they had 
learned a little science, a littke human nature, grown four months older and 
moved one credit closer to graduating. It could have been a whole lot worse. 
(Dryden, 1995, p. 260) 


This vignette in a popular bestseller documenting life in a large urban Canadian high 
school is redolent of the possibilities and frustrations of teaching adolescents. They are 
grouped in a class and yet they do not coalesce; there is little excitement about science, 
the subject matter of the class; they lack the urge to become engaged in learning so the 
teacher constantly has to encourage them to try to bring them back to the task at hand. 
In the end her strategies of monitoring and motivating seem to have paid off for there 
are public indicators of success: a reasonably behaved group who have learned a little 
more about working cooperatively, achieved passing grades, evinced some interest in 
science, and moved one credit closer to the graduating diploma. Yet although these are 
the usual markers of success in schools—grades, discipline, graduation—this teacher 
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It’s All About Success 


retains a sense of frustration that where so much was possible only a little has been 
achieved. She recognizes that the students too must have a sense of that gap, but she 
believes that without the will to learn, the drive to succeed, without the support of their 
parents, she can only take them so far. This is the most crucial question for many 
secondary school staffs: How can educators kindle in students a desire to learn and how 
can they help them be successful? 

The literature on success in school tends to focus either on the context, the school 
organization and culture that the student enters, or on students and the specific charac- 
teristics of adolescents. The first is the literature from educational administration, which 
ranges in emphasis from laying out the characteristics of effective schools (Purkey & 
Smith, 1983) to examining school culture and the work of building community (Ser- 
giovanni, 1995). The second is the literature on the psychology of adolescence, which 
includes an emphasis on student motivation (Anderman & Maehr, 1994) and a focus on 
at-risk students (Wehlage, Rutter, Smith, Lesko, & Fernandez, 1989). 

Much of the literature reflects particular orientations to the purpose of education. 
Some, while emphasizing the school as the context for the student, gives only passing 
reference to the notion of the community where the student lives as being more than a 
background context for the school. Some literature that focuses on the student gives the 
school organization only a brief mention. But even this metaphor of subject and setting, 
of student and school, is limited because its stress is on two solitudes rather than on the 
relationships between them. As Dryden’s (1995) vignette illustrated, it is not enough to 
have an appropriate setting; the students have to want to work together and to engage 
in learning. It is not enough for individual students to be willing to learn unless the 
circumstances of the school and the classroom support them in this endeavor. Similarly, 
it is insufficient for the school to hold open houses and parents’ nights: the school and 
parents have to work together consistently to help ensure that students can be success- 
ful. 

Lately a third literature that combines aspects of these three views of the student, the 
school, and the community and coalesces around the philosophies of middle schools has 
received attention. A middle-school philosophy advocates replacing equal classroom 
blocks on a regular timetable with the interdisciplinary organization of teachers and 
heterogeneous groups of students in flexible blocks of time. It stresses the use of active 
learning and cooperative effort rather than individual competition and provides a 
broader curriculum with more opportunities for student success. In addition, the mid- 
dle-school approach sustains a school culture that reflects these values in shared 
decisionmaking, parental and community involvement, and continuous staff develop- 
ment (Bechtol & Sorenson, 1993; George & Shewey, 1994). 

Varying in their emphases, such literatures are valuable when reflecting on the 
issues surrounding school success for students. In the remainder of this article I describe, 
then examine with reference to these literatures on successful schools, what one school 
did in its attempts to encourage students to learn and to help them succeed. The research 
data were gathered over the course of the 1993-1994 school year as part of the Exemplary 
Schools Project (Haughey, Fenwick, Larson, Noonan, & Rochon, 1995). 


New Norway School 
This small, grades 1-12 school with approximately 350 students, including 106 in grades 
10-12, is situated in the small rural farming community of New Norway about 100 km. 
southeast of Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, and about 20 km. from Camrose, a 
retirement community of 13,000 people. The case stories that relate some of the activities 
and routines in the school over the course of a day are interspersed with commentary. 
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Sustaining Relationships 


It is 8 a.m. in New Norway and the hazy February sun is struggling over the 
horizon. The staff parking lot is already full of cars and most of the 20 teachers 
are in the staff room. They are seated on the sofas and around the big worktable, 
or they stand by the mailbox or lean on the counter that holds the coffee urn. 
There is lots of chatter; some people are complaining of the poor showing of the 
Edmonton hockey team while others are discussing the upcoming ski trip for 
senior students. There is a momentary pause as someone asks whether anyone 
has heard anything about Jared’s mother and another person responds with 
information that she is getting out of hospital soon. From observation alone it 
would be impossible to name the last speaker as one of the local pastors, or to 
identify the school secretary, the library aide, the elementary teachers, the 
resource room aides, the senior high staff, or the parent volunteers, but they are 
all there. So is the principal; he is the one in the white shirt. 


There is laughter and camaraderie but also the bustle of people trying to sort 
papers or do last minute tasks. Jokes and comments swing from small groups to 
involving everyone and then back again. At 8:15, the 10 yellow buses begin to 
line up outside the school, and within five minutes the room is almost empty. 


As in many schools, the half hour before students arrive at the school is an important 
social time for staff. Some of the teachers live close to the school, some live in other 
farming communities, and some live in Camrose. A couple of the teachers have spent 
their entire careers at the school, but most have come in the last eight years. Many have 
taught together in one or other of the jurisdiction’s nine schools, and of the 20 teachers 
on staff this year six are new to the school and three to teaching. As teachers and 
community members congregate in the staff room, there are conversations about local 
events as well as discussions about instructional issues. People are comfortable with one 
another and willing to share ideas, resources, to exchange classrooms or to help out with 
coaching. It is part of the reason they like to teach at the school. People care about each 
other and no one hoards resources, time, or expertise. 

Parents and community members are welcome in the staff room at any time. Three 
local pastors drop into the school regularly. For them it is a good opportunity to share 
information about common concerns. The atmosphere of sharing and caring evident in 
the staff room is carried throughout the school, modeled by teachers and parent volun- 
teers, and students quickly absorb the expectation that in a community everyone is 
expected to cooperate. 

Deal and Peterson (1990) described the enduring sense of culture that this early 
morning vignette reflects as 


That intangible “feel” of a school, the unspoken understanding of how things are 
done around here. You can sense it as you approach the building. You can almost 
smell and taste it as you walk through the doors. You can see it in the pictures on 
the walls or hear it in the chatter in the halls. School culture reflects the values, 
beliefs and traditions of the school community, which underlie the relations 
among students, parents, teachers and principal. (p. 3) 


The picture in the first vignette is so similar to that in many schools that it would be 
easy to take it at face value and not recognize that such communities have to be actively 
sustained through the goodwill of the participants. Those familiar with rural com- 
munities might be surprised that there is no lingering effect of the difficult strike called 
by the teachers’ association over salary negotiations that closed the school for a couple 
of months the previous spring. Although the community was divided in its support of 
the strike and concerned about its impact on students, parents were pleased that the 
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school made deliberate plans to ensure that students were not penalized by the lost time 
and it quickly became a nonissue. Teachers focused on essential learning and structured 
assignments that helped students to reestablish patterns for learning. 

This small community supports four denominations; the three Protestant pastors 
have churches in New Norway, whereas the Catholic families attend a church in Cam- 
rose. The close links among the pastors and the school mirrors the interest parents have 
in issues that directly affect their religious beliefs. There is an expectation in the com- 
munity that students will work hard and play fair and that their religious beliefs will be 
considered in curriculum decisions. The school has to take these interests into account in 
planning such traditional events as Hallowe’en and Christmas, but most often the 
willingness of the school staff to provide alternatives has been more than sufficient in 
allaying parents’ concerns. 

Although the school includes students from various Christian faiths, it does not have 
the same diversity on ethnic grounds. The community name reflects the original 
European background of many of the students, and in 1993-1994 only two nonwhite 
students, both of whom come from outside the school boundary, attended the school. 
Almost everyone speaks English as their first language. 

Neither is there a wide diversity in employment incomes. New Norway (pop. 273) is 
a small service center for the surrounding farms and acreages. Most people are 
employed either in farming or in service, construction, or transportation industries in 
Camrose. Although the Statistics Canada unemployment rate for this area in 1992-1993 
was only 3% (Haughey et al., 1995), most people reported employment incomes of less 
than $30,000. Half of the population have completed high school and 30% have some 
postsecondary education. These figures are similar for men and women. 

The importance of the culture of a school and its congruence with the values of the 
community is well recognized. Ramsey and Clark (1990) in their study of an Australian 
school concluded that the congruence between the values held in the community and 
those promoted in the school strengthened the culture of the school and was “one of the 
most powerful influences for effective school improvement” (p. 179). This network of 
relationships among parents, community members, and teachers helped reinforce for 
students their shared values about the importance and place of education. This situation 
is most common in mainstream settings where the values of the home resemble the 
expectations of the school. For Ramsey and Clark it was not enough to expect that 
parents and the local community would support the values promoted by the school— 
the school had to work actively with community members to become cognizant of their 
values and to identify how school and home could work together to reinforce their 
common purpose. Sergiovanni (1995) similarly stresses the point that “good schools ... 
do not expect families and students to bear all of the burdens of alignment with the 
values of the school. Instead, they work hard to align themselves with the values of the 
home. They are committed to respond with empathy and to respect those values” (p. 
148). 


Welcoming Students and Staff 


The custodian, broom in hand, is near the front door welcoming students and as 
bootless they race or dawdle to their lockers outside the classrooms the teachers 
are already there greeting them by name, asking about family members, com- 
menting on last night’s local curling match, teasing them about the poor showing 
of their hockey hero, listening to stories of new skates or hearing about the TV 
movie. The conversations sound like those you would overhear among friends or 
family members in the local store or on the street. Everyone is in the halls, then 
the buzzer rings, the halls empty, the national anthem is played and suddenly 
there is the quiet buzz of 347 students beginning their morning’s work. 
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The principal comes down one of the hallways. He was talking with a group of 
students from an early morning basketball practice just before the buzzer 
sounded. He heads for the staff room, changes into boots and outdoor coat and 
grabs a broom from the entry-way as he goes out the front door. There was a 
fresh dump of snow this morning and he knows the bus drivers will have begun 
to sweep out the buses. He joins them for a few minutes, swapping jokes and 
local news. If they have concerns about any of the students, he knows they will 
mention it but in the meantime the conversations are about the upcoming curling 
bonspiel. 


In this school welcoming and being welcomed are important activities in which all 
staff participate. They help set the tone, and through these daily conversations teachers 
share in what is happening in students’ lives and what is important to them. New 
Norway School draws its students from the surrounding farms and acreages. Within the 
school boundary, no one has to travel more than a half hour to get to the school, but the 
lack of part-time employment combined with their own farm chores and responsibilities 
after school means that for many of these students school is the weekday social center. 
Hence the time in the halls is important for students too. 

The principal’s willingness to participate in tasks such as sweeping out a bus or 
clearing the skating rink before school are highly valued by the community. They may 
not have students at the school, but they recognize his work ethic and believe that it is a 
good model for the students. 

As in any culture, a number of rituals are important in reinforcing the values of the 
culture. In New Norway four events are related to welcoming. One event for many 
students and parents is the first time they visit the school, and they recalled with clarity 
the way they had been welcomed. Another is the individual welcome given parents at 
the school Open House when the principal personally serves coffee to anyone who 
wants it. Two daily welcoming rituals are the morning gathering in the staff room and 
the greeting of students. These provide an informal, supportive beginning to the day. 
The tone set by these cultural practices and the unfolding of the day in the routines 
defined by staff and students are two examples of how culture is both enacted and 
envisioned. Every text on school leadership and effective schools stresses the impor- 
tance of school culture (Sergiovanni, 1995), but it is in such small everyday occurrences 
that the values and beliefs are made manifest and kept alive. Despite the rhetoric, a 
school’s culture depends on everyone’s commitment for its continued existence. 


Providing Individual Support 


Back in the school, the principal heads down the hallway to the library. Through 
the open doorways he can see what is happening in every classroom. The 
principal sticks his head in a classroom, greets the students and teacher and then 
speaks quietly to one boy. The student will come and see him in second period. 
Already the principal is following up on a request heard earlier in the staff room. 
Jason is having difficulty coping with his assignments and the teacher asked the 
principal to help him reinforce with Jason the importance of taking responsibility 
for his efforts. The principal will also ask Jason what assignments he is having 
difficulty with and together they will plan how Jason will approach the work that 
is to be done. Teaching organizational and study skills will help Jason to take 
charge of his own success. 


This form of counseling fills a large part of the vice-principal’s day also. He, too, 
is often seen in the hallways talking to individual students, asking about their 
progress, helping them reassess what they have done, and ensuring that they are 
achieving success. Quiet and with a wonderful sense of humor, he is an im- 
mediate contrast to the energetic and fast-talking principal. They both want all 
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students to realize that they have no reason to fail. Sustained effort will bring 
success. 


Students value these one-on-one sessions, because the administrators seem to know 
how they are feeling and give them this time as a chance to recover their poise. Some 
who just need to hear again that they are valued spend the interlude in general discus- 
sion, while others are coached in specific strategies from handling anger to study skills. 
The concrete instructions provide both a support for their present difficulty and a 
framework that can be used in the future. Throughout the discussions the importance of 
effort as a way of affirming one’s value is stressed. 

Wehlage et al. (1989) consider this informal counseling to be one aspect of the 
development of school membership for at-risk students. For them it is an essential step 
in the reciprocal arrangement between feeling cared about and welcomed and wanting 
to participate in school activities and conform to school norms. Three New Norway 
students described their experiences: 


I just really like the way the teachers are always happy together and they’re 
always having fun together, and it gives you a feeling that we’re all part of 
something here.... The teachers all call you by name. They know you and they 
know what you're involved in. I think that helps. It makes you feel important. 
Instead of a big school where you're just kind of a number, here you’re a 
somebody. 


Here you get into trouble for something and five minutes later you can go back 
in, and you can talk about it with the teachers. They don’t hold a grudge against 
you. 


Here they congratulate you, give you a pat on the back, “Good job! Well done! 
Here lots of people know and feel good about it. 


New Norway students reiterated the comments of the students in Wehlage et al.’s 
study who considered their present school to be 


a friendlier and more caring place than their previous schools had been. They 
talked about peers accepting them and teachers caring about them. They volun- 
teered their observations about the importance of adults displaying a willingness 
to help them overcome academic and personal problems, and the value of being 
accepted as an individual. (p. 114) 


At New Norway this combination of affirming, supporting, modeling, and advising 
is not confined only to those who teach the students. Everyone has a good word for the 
student. As Wehlage et al. conclude, 


At-risk students need schools that deliberately act in ways to show their commit- 
ment to helping them overcome the impediments to school membership. This 
active commitment begins with an assumption of reciprocity between adults and 
students and requires warm personal relations between them. (p. 133) 


Developing Independent Study Skills 


On his way down the hall the principal passes a chart with a grid of boxes, some 
of which are colored in. He stops for a quick look. It is the distance education 
chart, and every student on a distance education course has a line of boxes. Each 
box contains the due date of an assignment, and when the work is handed in the 
box is colored. He can see at a glance who has work outstanding and how far 
behind the student is. When he bumps into any recalcitrant students during the 
course of the day, he will remind them of their responsibilities. Students know 
that if they do not keep up, they will stay in the library at lunch time and 
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complete the work under his supervision. He is proud of the school’s completion 
rate of 98%, but student effort is also important. If a student has a poor mark ina 
sequence of good grades on distance education assignments, the principal will be 
alerted and the student may be asked to redo the assignment. The expectation is 
that students will complete the work on time and to the best of their ability. 


Because the school has only 106 students in the senior grades, the staff are unable to 
provide a wide range of optional courses, and so many students will take one or two 
distance education courses in order to obtain enough credits to graduate. The course 
materials, which follow the Alberta curriculum, are developed by the Alberta Distance 
Learning Center. Most courses include a variety of media. The student meets with the 
aide, who coordinates the distance education activities and identifies a time frame for 
completion of the course, including due dates for all assignments. It is these dates that 
are transferred to the distance education hall chart. Marking the materials is shared 
among staff at this and other secondary schools in the district. The aide faxes the 
materials to the appropriate teacher and notes the marks before returning the assign- 
ments to the students. Teachers frequently add comments and, besides telephoning the 
distance education teacher, students will usually consult another teacher in the school if 
they are having difficulties. 

The principal closely monitors the process because it requires the student to be 
motivated and organized in order to keep to the schedule. Such skills, he tells seniors, 
will help them to develop independence and responsibility. Yet his monitoring is not 
just about completion. He wants to ensure that students will be successful, so students 
who start to fall behind meet with him and either develop a more realistic schedule or 
complete the outstanding work during their time at school. If they need assistance, there 
is usually a teacher who can help, and this is arranged. For the principal this is another 
way of learning, and it should be supported in order to ensure that students can succeed. 

Distance education has been an option for students in many provinces since the 
1930s. In Alberta the provision of distance learning, as distinct from the development of 
the learning resources, was transferred to school jurisdictions in 1989. Distance educa- 
tion through the provincial correspondence school had provided courses to students, 
but completion rates were on average about 30%. As pilot studies with completion rates 
of 90% confirmed (Haughey, 1990), it was essential to move the provision of distance 
learning closer to schools so that students could obtain appropriate and timely support 
and assistance. Although this was the major initiative, Alberta Education also hoped 
that it would be a starting point for the integration of technology in learning opportuni- 
ties for students. 

Since 1989 school jurisdictions, often working cooperatively, have provided the 
support and marking functions that are essential for success in distance education. In 
terms of teacher work load in this jurisdiction, distance education is considered either as 
a teaching course equivalent or as an extracurricular activity. Responsibilities for dis- 
tance teaching in the various courses are divided among the principals at one of their 
first meetings of the school year. Many teachers are marking the work of fewer than 10 
students, so providing written support and telephone coaching is not considered 
onerous. Courses using real-time components through audioconferencing have been 
less successful in this school; the lunch period, which was the only unscheduled time 
available in all the jurisdiction’s schools, was highly prized by New Norway students as 
a time for activities other than distance education work. 

This school has adopted alternatives that mitigate the impact of its small size, and it 
stresses those options that are reinforced by a small school population. Lee, Bryk, and 
Smith (1993) pointed out that small school size discourages undue discipline specializa- 
tion, promotes staff cohesion, and engages teachers at the level of tacit belief rather than 
that of compliance. At New Norway School the frequency of communication; the open- 
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ness and sharing of resources, expertise, and time; and the staff’s willingness to manage 
as a group are all promoted by the small school size. 


Meeting Community Expectations 


As the principal returns to the office, the school secretary signals that he has a 
phone call from a parent. He deals with the call directly and promises to get back 
to the parent before the end of the day. Then he goes into the vice-principal’s 
office next door and they discuss the parent’s concern. A quick trip down the 
hall, a word with the teacher, and the principal is on the phone again. The 
concern is resolved. “If you have a concern, phone or come and talk to me,” the 
principal tells the parents, and they do. “I'll get back to you within the day,” he 
promises, and he does. 


This small community is proud of its school and the principal knows that parents 
want their children to complete high school. Many tell him that although they did not 
attend school until graduation and were able to make a good living, they do not see the 
same opportunities for their children. Education will be key to their children’s future, 
they believe. Their children also believe that graduating from high school is important, 
and they have chosen a wide range of postsecondary careers. In the year of the study all 
students completed their grade 12. About 50% of New Norway students enroll in 
postsecondary education, most moving to a local college and some going on to universi- 
te 

The principal has been an administrator at this school for eight years. He followed a 
principal who had lost the confidence of some members of the community, because they 
felt that he did not display sufficient regard for students or their learning. Partly to 
ensure that parents and community members would get a clear and consistent answer 
to their questions, the present principal began the practice of answering personally all 
phone calls made to the school by members of the community. Now the practice is 
routine, and parents expect to be able to talk to one of the administrators when they call. 

Parents have many opportunities to participate in the school, but most are working 
on or off the farm and they expect that when they have a concern, they can call and get 
an answer as in any other service center. The principal reinforces this expectation when 
he talks to parents. Many will know teachers and speak directly to them when they meet 
on the street or on weekends, but all phone calls are routed through the principal. 
Because these calls are seldom more than miscommunications about school events, the 
principal is often able to deal with them without involving the teacher. At the same time, 
parents know that they are welcome to come to the school and sit in on any of their 
children’s classes. The principal does not wait until people have a concern to invite them 
to the school. He teaches the grade 12 accounting course and begins with the Income Tax 
section that deals with small businesses. He schedules the class for first thing in the 
morning and encourages parents to come to school and sit in the class. In the fall 
semester about 11 parents and community members did so. 

Although the literature on effective school management refers to the principal’s 
monopoly of the phone calls as “buffering the technical core” (Lee et al., 1993, p. 207), 
this was not the impetus for this principal’s actions. He adopted for himself an 
entrepreneurial orientation that made sense to his community, that of the service center 
manager. He was there to make sure that their questions were heard, that their concerns 
were dealt with, that their recommendations for improvements were obtained, and that 
they had access to any complementary services that the center could provide. 

The school did not have a formal parent group, although there had been attempts to 
start one. The initial group of parents found that they had little to contribute because 
they were happy with the school, and the group soon fizzled out. The elementary 
parents had formed a group to raise money for the building of playground equipment, 
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but once the task was completed they did not see the necessity of further meetings. 
Because parent councils have now been mandated by provincial legislation, the prin- 
cipal has worked with community members to form another group. In order to en- 
courage continuing involvement, he finds that he needs to help develop discussion 
topics on which he is seeking advice. 

From extensive research with schools, Epstein (1995) developed a model of the 
overlapping spheres of influence of school, family, and community. For her the student 
is the essential link between home and school. In this partnership, helping the student to 
be a successful learner is the focus of home, school, and community efforts. In partner- 
ships the school becomes more familylike, recognizing “the child’s individuality and 
making each child feel special and included” (p. 702), and the home becomes more 
school-like in its stress on “the importance of school, homework, and activities that build 
student skills and feelings of success” (p. 702). Meanwhile, communities create “family- 
like services and events to enable families to better support their children” (p. 702). 
Epstein goes on to describe various strategies for the development of successful partner- 
ships (including parenting, communicating, volunteering, learning at home, decision- 
making, and collaborating with the community) that she found to be important in 
developing school-community-home partnerships in the Goals 2000 schools project. 

At New Norway School the relationships between families and the school are 
celebrated through the sports, band, and drama activities, as well as at the formal yearly 
graduation ceremony. However, discussion about assisting students at home was more 
often individually fashioned. The student and parent(s) meet with the teacher or an 
administrator and concerns about good study practices are worked out. Although they 
are willing to help with specific school activities, parents have not been interested in 
volunteering in general. They receive a weekly newsletter, but rejected a yearly hand- 
book as unnecessary and a waste of money because they could phone the school if they 
needed information. For them the promise of immediate contact and a speedy response 
has been more important than regularly scheduled meetings. There are many local 
community events for families from winter carnivals and bonspiels, to the annual New 
Norway Heritage Day, and county competitions involving the 4H clubs, and the Cam- 
rose Agricultural Show. Together these events provide opportunities for students to be 
successful and for the school to celebrate their achievements. 

From a review of recent research literature, Lee et al. (1993) concluded that “Even in 
high school, parents’ beliefs, goals, and values concerning education and achievement 
strongly influence adolescents, who tend to incorporate these standards into their own” 
(p. 190). Parents’ attitudes are certainly important, but the pace of everyday life has 
affected their potential impact. For example, Dryden (1995), who spent most of the 
1993-1994 year in an Ontario high school attending classes and talking to students and 
teachers, noted how little contact the parents and students had in their daily lives and 
how, in the process, the important message that parents cared about what their child 
was doing was often lost. He described attending a district presentation for school 
administrators on increasing parent involvement that for him was only a minor way of 
expressing interest in a child’s welfare. “The far greater challenge,” he concluded, “lies 
in the school helping parents to become more involved in parenting at home. As it is for 
kids, the problem for parents is skips and lates and homework undone. The answer is 
putting in those few extra minutes a night” (p. 222). These concerns are not confined to 
urban parents; in a rural setting where children balance chores, schoolwork, and ex- 


tracurricular activities and adults balance farming with other employment in town, 
these issues are just as relevant. 
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Supporting Student Effort 


As the principal passes a classroom he notices a student who is sitting at the back 
working on an assignment during his spare period. He knows that the student is 
probably trying to upgrade his work to meet the 50% requirement. Students who 
do not get a passing grade on a unit are required to do sufficient supplementary 
work to earn a passing grade. And no one wants to have to spend their lunch- 
times on make-up work. 


In the next room, the teacher is working with a small group. These students have 
accelerated their learning and are working at the next grade level. The remainder 
of the class works quietly in other groups. He notices one of the students and is 
pleased to see her focused on her work. A student who was designated as 
“behind her grade level” when she came a year earlier, the student is now 
achieving well in a regular classroom. When they discussed her progress earlier 
in the term, she told him that much of it was due to the attitude of her teachers 
who were willing to explain the point yet one more time just for her and never 
made her feel as if she were stupid for not understanding. 


Passing another classroom, he notices a student who has only lately begun to be 
successful in his studies. He heard that the student had received a 53% ona 
recent test. Today he sticks his head in the door, “Excuse me, Mr. Thomas, ” he 
apologizes, “but, Bill, 1 heard about your test score. Way to go, Bill!” he exclaims 
complete with a high five salute to the surprised student. “Yeah!” the class waves 
a response. Success is noticed and celebrated. 


The school has developed a number of activities that are designed to ensure that 
students understand the importance of learning and that they have frequent opportuni- 
ties for success. The 50% requirement was devised to prevent students falling so far 
behind that they felt they had no option but failure. Unit scores are posted, and students 
who do not pass are required to do further work in their own time and obtain a passing 
gerade. The requirement ensures that students recognize the importance of regular effort. 

The school has a number of students in the Integrated Occupational Program, a 
program designed for students who are functioning below grade level in their academic 
subjects. Some of these are students who have ability but have never discovered the 
excitement of learning. Others come from difficult home situations, and their personal 
problems overshadow their sense of worth and hence of achievement. Still others have 
poor social skills and learning strategies and have been marginalized in their previous 
schools. 

The strategies that teachers initially developed to help these students achieve success 
are now used with all students. Being willing to respond to a student by explaining 
something as many times as it takes for the student to grasp the idea is one of those 
strategies. For the student in the above vignette, the sense of acceptance by teachers and 
peers was a major factor in the development of her self-confidence. The success, not only 
of the “best” students, but of all those who have achieved with effort, is valued and 
celebrated. New Norway students who volunteered that they were doing well were 
asked what well meant. Students responded that they had improved on their previous 
work. Their responses were based on individual marks, not competitive scores. It was 
effort that was valued most. 

From a review of literature on factors affecting student motivation, Anderman and 
Maehr (1994) concluded that school context and especially the particular goals espoused 
by the staff have a great effect on student academic achievement: 


Thus, in spite of what an individual teacher might do to stress the value of 
learning for its own sake, to stress the role of effort and progress, to include all 
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within the learning community, these efforts may be undermined if the school as 
a whole emphasizes grades, competition, and rewards. (p. 297) 


The emphasis on successful effort rather than on grades is reflected in the official 
mission of the school, “that all students should be allowed every opportunity to reach 
their mastery level in academic studies while developing positive affirmation for their 
achievement” (Haughey et al., 1995, p. 85), but it is through the everyday actions of staff, 
students, and parents that these aspirations are realized. Students help each other, for 
group work is common, and they cheer each other on, as the vignette illustrates. 


Expanding Opportunities for Success 


As lunch time nears, the principal checks the schedule for the gym. There are 
general athletic activities for the students, as well as practices for the school band, 
the “Reach for the Top” team, the Spring Concert participants, and possibly 
rehearsals for the school play. Over the lunch break, he returns to the staff room. 
Most teachers have some extracurricular responsibilities and are busy for at least 
some of the lunch period. The staff room door is open. 


New Norway staff have deliberately sought out a variety of activities to engage 
students and provide them with opportunities for fun and success. The staff built a sand 
court for beach volleyball with the help of the local community, and archery is taught in 
the curling rink during the late spring. Most are group activities where cooperation and 
leadership are stressed, and many extend into the community through games and 
shows that provide another way of linking students and community members. 

As befits a school with a longstanding tradition, New Norway has a strong sports 
program in which anyone can become involved. The music program also has a long 
history and draws former parents and general community members to the Spring 
Concert. The school play is staged as dinner theater in local community halls, with the 
staff providing the dinner. Like the graduation exercises, these activities provide oppor- 
tunities for the community to come together and celebrate the skills of their students. 


Providing Instructional Support 


When afternoon school has begun, the principal again walks through the school. 
He wants to sit in on a class of a newly assigned teacher. He is not sure that the 
teacher understands what it means to be committed to students: His teaching is 
not quite focused and his contact with students unsure and inconsistent. 


School cultures are defined through the work of the members; the nurturing and 
sustaining of the value of commitment to students, through its clear expression in 
teaching, is part of everyone’s responsibilities. The principal believes that monitoring 
teaching to ensure that students have appropriate opportunities for learning and assist- 
ing teachers to enhance their practice is part of his work. He wants everyone in the 
school, staff and students, to achieve success. 

In this school there are many opportunities for teachers to see each other at work. 
The classroom doors remain open during class, making it easy for people to enter or 
leave without disturbing the entire group. During the day teachers as well as students 
move between classrooms, so they often teach in rooms decorated with student work 
done for a colleague. In some small schools where a teacher is the sole specialist in that 
content area, there is no one with whom the teacher can discuss specific content issues. 
In this school the teaching of individual subjects is shared among a number of teachers 
and the sharing of resource materials and exchanging of classes and units are en- 
couraged. These recurrent patterns of interaction shape how teachers view their own 
work. As Hawley, Rosenholtz, Goodstein, and Hasselbring (1984) pointed out, 
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Norms of collegiality don’t develop by chance. They do not spring spontaneous- 
ly out of teachers’ mutual respect and concern for each other. Rather they are 
carefully engineered by structuring the work place with frequent exposure to 
contact and frequent opportunities for interaction. (p. 57) 


In this school some parents held rather traditional views about the curriculum, and 
changes had to be introduced with care. The administrators kept the staff aware of 
proposed changes in provincial curricula, and teachers began early to change the school 
courses. In this way, when the program was finally mandated they were familiar with 
the changes and had already adapted the old courses to provide a smooth transition to 
the new requirements. 

Both administrators teach and are recognized as excellent teachers. The principal, for 
example, teaches a grade 12 mathematics class that includes some grade 11 students 
who have had their course work accelerated, as well as students who are taking mathe- 
matics independently because they cannot fit the scheduled classes into their timetable. 
These students may be taking any one of the nine mathematics options available in the 
senior grades. This pattern may be found in other subject areas also. It militates against 
whole-class teaching as the sole means of instruction, and it encourages students to learn 
to focus on their own work when the teacher is busy with others. Its disadvantage is that 
there is little development of specific content objectives beyond the level prescribed in 
the Program of Studies, and there is little time for the development of alternative units. 
Teachers have to make judicious choices about “covering” the curriculum in each 
subject. 


Offering Second Options 


In the afternoon, a former student who wants to complete his grade 12 diploma 
requirements comes to the school. He tells the principal that he wants to register 
at this school and is prepared to come every day. Together they plan a program 
that will allow him to challenge courses and, with steady work, graduate with 
his peers. The student is grateful. They walk down the hall to a classroom, the 
principal introduces the student to a teacher and explains the situation. The 
teacher will take it from there, but the principal will touch base with the student 
frequently to ensure that he is able to do the work and that he is fulfilling his 
obligations to the teacher. 


In describing another similar situation, the principal concluded that it was not the 
student’s job to fit into the school, but the task of the school to fit the student’s needs. On 
another occasion, in response to a question about dropouts, one of the teachers ex- 
plained that from the staff’s perspective the students did not drop out. They took time 
out, but they would be back, he assured me. He then went on to describe why only 12 of 
approximately 150 grade 12 students had not completed in the past five years. In a 
number of these 12 cases the families had moved away during the student’s senior year. 

If a student wanted to return, the school would do its best to accommodate the 
request. Frequently this involved not only setting out a schedule for the student, but also 
holding regular meetings between the student and one of the administrators or teachers 
with whom the student was comfortable. In this way concerns or problems could be 
handled quickly and in a low-key fashion. This was the focus of the meeting that the 
principal had with Jason earlier in the day. It was also evident that these students were 
supported by all the teachers, who would ask how they were doing and give them 
positive comments whenever they met them. The combination of personal support and 
general interest was empowering. In describing what she had discovered about engag- 
ing adolescents in learning, Dodd (1995) emphasized that “to become engaged, students 
must have some feelings of ownership—of the class or the task—and personal power—a 
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belief that what they do will make a difference” (p. 65, italics in original). This was also 
the belief among New Norway teachers. 

Partly because of the small number of senior high school students, New Norway 
School seemed already to function in the cluster format that has been adopted by larger 
secondary schools, especially in the United States. A cluster is a small unit where a 
group of three or four teachers is responsible for approximately 80 students over three 
or four years. However, Newberg (1995) warned that clusters may be no more than 
another organizational fad unless there is “an ethic of caring that pays close attention to 
students’ development over extended periods of time” (p. 713). This ethic of caring is 
what binds people to each other and to the school. It is one of the attributes of a learning 
community as identified by Sergiovanni (1995). The teachers at New Norway thought 
that although providing a caring and enjoyable atmosphere was important, it was 
insufficient for student success. They believed that success was due to helping students 
meet their goals. 


Keeping in Touch 


The buzzer goes. As students get ready for home, the teachers and adminis- 
trators are again in the halls, checking clothing, praising work, admiring efforts, 
joking and laughing with students. The principal joins two teachers as they head 
for the gym for basketball practice. He speaks briefly to some of the senior 
students congregated by the exit door, as they pull on boots or runners. He is 
discussing the donation of the proceeds of the school store. He will be back later 
when the practice is almost over. He knows that there will be a couple of 
community people in the gym then and he will get a chance to speak to them. Its 
another way of keeping in touch. 


This school is sustained by talk. There is a minimum of paperwork; instead most 
items are communicated orally and decisions are made by consensus. There is little talk 
of rules or discipline; instead the principal jokes that there is a no-rules rule. By this he 
means that instead of a list of requirements and punishments, he uses only one maxim: 
that people treat each other with respect. Asked about rules, students immediately 
respond with the no-rules rule. They add items such as not wearing hats in class or using 
inappropriate language or leaving the school at lunch time without parental permission, 
but for all of these they return to the notion of respect for peers, for teachers, for parents. 

Like most schools, New Norway sells magazine subscriptions and raffle tickets to 
help purchase books for the library or additional materials for the resource room. The 
school also runs a store. The banner above its counter proclaims, “We serve winners 
here!” Each year the senior students donate the proceeds of the store to a community 
cause. The previous year it went toward the purchase of a trampoline for a disabled 
student from New Norway. In this way the students learn to give back to the com- 
munity. 

At the time of the study the school staff were aware that the province proposed to 
merge school jurisdictions and reduce their number from 141 to 60. There was general 
support in the community for the Conservative government's rationale of balancing the 
budget and reducing the provincial debt. Teachers knew this meant that they would be 
asked to take a 5% cut in salary and that education budgets in general would be cut. The 
sense of uncertainty that this news engendered varied, but staff were aware that one 
change was likely to bring others. They wondered if an amalgamation of jurisdictions 
would mean that New Norway School might be closed. Or would the school become a 
grades 1-9 school? Would those staff on temporary contracts find themselves un- 


employed? This was the uncertainty that the principal had foreseen at the beginning of 
the year. 
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At the first staff meeting he produced a page with a large dot on it. Asked what they 
saw, the staff described the dot. The principal went on to point out that there was much 
more space than dot and in the coming year he recommended that they should con- 
centrate on the space. This sense of focusing on what can be accomplished was clearly 
evident in the culture of the school. 


Lessons Learned 
“What is essential is invisible to the eye,” was the fox’s secret in de Saint-Exupéry’s The 
Little Prince (1943). What is important to the understanding of this rural school was also 
below the surface. The literature on effective schooling is replete with lists of attributes 
of effective schools, and although there is some recognition that these items are not 
appropriate for every school, there is less emphasis on the complexity and consistency 
required for their enactment as part of school life. 

In New Norway a number of observable strategies that formed part of the everyday 
reality of the school seemed to focus on ensuring student success. One was the overall 
culture of the school itself and the strong sense of being a cohesive, caring group of 
people. Other strategies included the way in which students and community members 
were welcomed to the school by staff; the development of students’ independent study 
skills; the provision of accelerated programs; and the development of a wide range of 
options for noon and after-school activities. Equally crucial was the provision of in- 
dividual support for students through a repertoire of strategies from the 50% require- 
ment, to the use of individual, just-in-time counseling, the nurturing of positive attitudes 
toward learning through student acceptance, the celebration of even small successes, 
and the use of challenge exams and flexible scheduling to allow students to fit in. As 
well, support was provided for teachers, and keeping in touch with community interests 
and parental concerns was important. 

Less obvious is how all this was sustained through the teachers’ concern for students 
and their willingness to make student success their personal responsibility. There were 
many examples from the teachers’ work lives of their consistent commitment to this 
goal. 

New Norway has retained many of the traditional values associated with an 
agrarian economy—a strong sense of individualism combined with an equal recognition 
of the importance of working together. These are the values that have been supported 
and sustained by staff in the school. But the teachers have also stressed the link between 
purpose and student engagement and have placed emphasis on task mastery rather 
than competitive ability. According to Anderman and Maehr (1994), students who are 
given task-focused goals have more positive attitudes toward school and higher self- 
concepts of their ability. However, they also warned that for such initiatives to be 
successful, the whole school must be involved. What is absent from the vignette that 
opens this article is any sense that this teacher’s goals were part of a schoolwide focus. 
What New Norway School has demonstrated is that when parents, teachers, and stu- 
dents work together, everyone can be successful. 
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L’école minoritaire de langue francaise 
et son réle dans la communauté 


L’école, de concert avec la famille et l’Eglise, a toujours contribué a la reproduction de la 
langue et de la culture francaises en milieu minoritaire canadien. Cependant, depuis la fin 
des années soixante, l’Eglise et la famille sont moins en mesure d’assurer cette reproduction. 
Par conséquent, c’est donc plus que jamais a l’école que revient cette tache. Mais avec une 
clientéle scolaire qui présente une grande diversité sur les plans linguistique et social, l’école 
fait face a un grand défi. Cet article porte sur une école secondaire qui a relevé ce défi en 
établissant, entre autres, de solides partenariats avec la communauté. L’analyse tente de 
montrer comment de tels partenariats, méme s‘ils ne réussissent pas a éliminer toutes les 
tensions, peuvent contribuer a la reproduction sociale et culturelle du groupe minoritaire. 


The school, together with the family and the church, has always contributed to linguistic and 
cultural reproduction in Canadian minority francophone settings. However, since the end of 
the 1960s, the church and the family are less able to effect this reproduction. Consequently, it 
is more than ever the school that carries out this task. With a linguistically and culturally 
diverse student clientele, this is a considerable challenge for the school. This article describes 
a secondary school that has taken up the challenge, establishing, among other things, solid 
partnerships with the community. The analysis attempts to show how such partnerships, 
although they do not manage to eliminate all tensions, can contribute to the social and 
cultural reproduction of the minority group. 


Introduction' 

L’école, de concert avec la famille et l/Eglise, a toujours joué un réle de premier plan en 
milieu francophone minoritaire canadien. C’est par le biais de ces trois institutions que 
la langue et la culture frangaises se sont transmises d’une génération a l’autre. On 
remarque cependant que, depuis la fin des années soixante, l’Eglise a perdu de son 
influence et qu’a titre d’agent de reproduction sociale, linguistique et culturelle, son rdle 
a passablement diminué, surtout en milieu urbain. On constate également que de son 
cdté la famille francophone qui vit en milieu minoritaire a connu, depuis vingt-cinq ans, 
des transformations majeures. Les familles exclusivement francophones se font de 
moins en moins nombreuses. Ce phénomene s’explique, d’une part, par l’‘augmentation 
des mariages mixtes ou l’un des partenaires ne parle pas le frangais et, d’autre part, par 
le fait que de plus en plus de familles francophones s’anglicisent. Par conséquent, c’est 
donc plus que jamais a l’école que revient la tache de reproduire la langue et la culture 
francaises. 

Mais la présence d’une clientéle scolaire de plus en plus hétérogene sur les plans 
linguistique et culturel, rend le rdle de reproduction qui incombe a l’école minoritaire de 
langue frangaise plus difficile 4 accomplir que dans le passé, lorsque les éleves venaient 
de familles dont la langue d’usage était, dans la majorité des cas, le francais. La commu- 
nauté est maintenant plus diversifiée sur les plans linguistique, social et culturel. Au- 
jourd’hui, la communauté d’intérét n’est plus celle du village ou de la petite localité ou 
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la vie quotidienne se déroule en frangais, mais c’est plutot une communaute hétérogene 
ou l’influence du groupe majoritaire anglophone est omnipreésente. 

Comment, dans ces conditions, l’école située en milieu minoritaire peut-elle alors, 
comme dans le passé, assurer son réle de reproduction sociale, linguistique et culturelle 
et contribuer de ce fait au maintien de la langue et de la culture francaises? Comment 
rallier une communauté dont les membres ne partagent pas tous les mémes intéréts et la 
méme vision en ce qui a trait au réle de l’école minoritaire de langue francaise? Com- 
ment l’école peut-elle arriver 4 composer avec les tensions propres 4 ce milieu? 

C’est donc sur le rdle de reproduction de l’école, sur la relation entre |’école et la 
communauté et sur les tensions qui s’y rattachent que portera la réflexion qui suit. A 
titre ‘illustration, je présenterai le cas d’une école secondaire de langue frangaise, située 
dans le sud-ouest ontarien, l’Ecole secondaire de Pain Court (ESPC), qui a su, grace a un 
plan de développement stratégique bien orchestré, créer des partenariats importants 
dans sa communauté. Cela a d’ailleurs eu pour effet de raviver la présence francophone 
dans l'une des régions de l’Ontario les plus assimilées au groupe anglophone dominant, 
en la rendant plus visible dans la communauté environnante. Les données recueillies 
semblent indiquer que la création de partenariats solides entre l’école et la communauté 
contribuent a l’établissement d’un terrain plus propice a la reproduction sociale, linguis- 
tique et culturelle du groupe minoritaire, ce qui ne signifie pas pour autant l’absence de 
tensions et de multiples contradictions au sein méme de l’école, comme nous le verrons 
d’ailleurs dans les pages qui suivent. 


Education minoritaire de langue francaise 

Historiquement, l’école minoritaire de langue frangaise a joué un réle de premier plan 
dans le maintien et le renforcement de l’identité collective, en favorisant la reproduction 
de la langue et de la culture francaises (Gérin-Lajoie, 1995; Heller, 1994; Welch, 1988). 
C’est par l’intermédiaire de cette institution que le groupe minoritaire a fait le plus valoir 
ses droits et s’est le plus mobilisé (Heller, 1994; Welch, 1988). L’école n’était pas, cepen- 
dant, la seule institution responsable de la reproduction linguistique et culturelle. L’E- 
glise et la famille y participaient aussi activement. Jusqu’au moment de la Seconde 
Guerre mondiale, la population francophone de |’Ontario vivait encore principalement 
a la campagne, était relativement homogene et privilégiait surtout la langue frangaise et 
la religion catholique en termes de pratiques culturelles. 

L’Eglise a ainsi joué un réle de premiére importance dans |’établissement des institu- 
tions franco-ontariennes, dont en particulier les écoles (Welch, 1988). Mais avec le 
phénomene de I’industrialisation et de l’exode vers la ville, l’arrivée massive de franco- 
phones de I’extérieur de l’Ontario et l’intervention accrue de |’Etat au niveau de la 
communauté (Welch, 1991), l’influence de lEglise catholique dans la communauté 
francophone a sensiblement diminué au cours des années qui ont suivi. Comme le 
souligne Dubé (1993), la minorité francaise canadienne est passée de catholique fran- 
caise a francophone bilingue. I] n’en demeure pas moins cependant que la présence de 
l’Eglise continue quand méme 4 se faire sentir de nos jours, méme si c’est de facon 
parfois ambigué.” De l’avis de Welch (1991) «la religion catholique continue a jouer un 
role qui n’est pas toujours clair et demeure souvent contradictoire» (p. 112). 

De son cdté, la famille n’est plus toujours en mesure d’assurer la reproduction 
linguistique et culturelle, puisqu’elle se voit elle-méme, dans certains cas, assimilée au 
groupe majoritaire (Williams, 1987). L’exogamie en milieu minoritaire représente, entre 
autres, un facteur important qui explique les transferts linguistiques du francais vers 
Vanglais (Bernard, 1991). Cependant, iln’y a pas qu’en situation de mariage mixte que le 
phénomene de l’assimilation se fait sentir. Méme dans les familles ot les deux parents 
sont francophones et possédent le francais comme langue d’usage, on note une bilingui- 
sation croissante des enfants 4 mesure qu’ils vieillissent (Cardinal, Lapointe, & Thé- 
riault, 1988). Ce phénomeéne peut s’expliquer, en partie, par un milieu social de plus en 
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plus influencé par le groupe majoritaire anglophone—utilisation de l’anglais a l’école, 
avec les amis et amies, la télévision et les activités sociales et culturelles (cinéma, théatre) 
qui ont lieu principalement en anglais. Or, si l’on prend comme point de départ que 
l’ethnicité d’un individu est le résultat de relations socialement construites (Barth, 1969; 
Juteau-Lee, 1983) et que les premiers rapports sociaux de l'enfant s’établissent en majo- 
rité au sein de la famille, on peut en déduire que la langue utilisée au foyer va influencer 
la construction de l’identité chez l’enfant. On peut méme aller plus loin en disant que la 
langue constitue un élément central de la construction de l’identité d’un individu 
(Heller, 1994). Si le milieu familial n’est pas en mesure d’assurer la reproduction de la 
langue francaise, on peut alors se demander comment l'enfant parviendra a s’identifier, 
comme membre a part entiére, a la communauté francophone. 

On peut ainsi constater que la communauté francophone est passée d’une popula- 
tion rurale relativement homogene sur les plans linguistique et culturel 4 une popula- 
tion urbaine de plus en plus hétérogeéne en ce qui a trait a la langue (Mougeon et Heller, 
1986). A cela vient s’ajouter la dispersion géographique de la population franco-onta- 
rienne, phénomeéne qui a aussi contribué a la transformation de la communauté. La 
montée du capitalisme a obligé une grande partie de la population francophone a 
s’établir dans les grands centres urbains, notamment dans le sud et le sud-ouest de la 
province, ou les francophones sont minoritaires. Ce morcellement sur le plan géographi- 
que a donc eu un impact sur la communauté. 

Dans les écoles, cela se traduit concrétement par une clientele scolaire qui vient de 
foyers hétérogenes sur les plans linguistique et culturel, ot éléves franco-dominants, 
anglo-dominants (Mougeon, Heller, Beniak, & Canale, 1984) et de diverses origines 
ethniques se cdtoient quotidiennement. Les éléves anglo-dominants représentent d’ail- 
leurs un segment de la population scolaire dont l’influence n’est pas a négliger. Ces 
éléves viennent en grande partie de familles ot le francais n’est plus ou n’a jamais été la 
langue d’usage. Dans cette catégorie se retrouvent spécifiquement deux groupes d’é- 
leves, les ayants-droit et les anglophones. Les ayants-droit sont ceux et celles qui, selon 
l'article 23 de la Charte canadienne des droits et libertés, peuvent recevoir leur éducation 
dans la langue de la minorité officielle.? Dans le cas des éléves anglophones, ce sont 
souvent des enfants qui, ayant passé par l’immersion francaise, ont été admis a |’école 
par le biais d’un comité d’admission.* Or, tout porte a croire que les objectifs de l’école 
minoritaire de langue francaise sont demeurés les mémes que dans le passé, bien que le 
milieu de vie se soit sensiblement transformé au cours des trente derniéres années. Ces 
objectifs refletent encore la réalité d’une communauté qui serait homogene sur les plans 
de la langue, de la culture et de son identité. Le systeme scolaire se donne toujours 
comme mission de veiller a la reproduction de la langue et de la culture frangaises et au 
maintien et renforcement de l’identité collective. Mais comment l’école, en tant qu’agent 
de reproduction sociale et culturelle, arrive-t-elle 4 composer avec cette réalité tout en 
gardant un réle mobilisateur puisque, comme le soulignent Mougeon et Heller (1986), le 
role tenu historiquement par l’école, en ce qui a trait au maintien de la langue et de la 
culture frangaises, s’‘appuyait sur une communauté fortement homogene sur les plans 
linguistique et culturel. Comment alors l’école peut-elle toujours poursuivre ces mémes 
objectifs sans l’appui d’une communauté homogene solide? C’est la que les tensions, 
voire les contradictions, se font le plus sentir, car tout en étant aussi important qu’aupa- 
ravant, le rdle politique de l’école devient de plus en plus difficile 4 réaliser étant donné 
la diversité maintenant présente dans les institutions scolaires et le manque de cohé- 
rence en ce qui a trait 4 une vision commune de I’école.° L’école se retrouve dans une 
position quelque peu contradictoire, étant donné qu’elle doit reproduire une langue, 
une culture et un sens d’appartenance parfois inconnus de la clientele scolaire et de la 
communauté qui gravite autour de l’école. Le milieu de l’éducation tient relativement 
peu compte des remous qu’a connus la communauté francophone au cours des der- 
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nieres décennies. Mais comme le mentionne Welch (1991), «tous ces changements dans 
les rapports internes et externes ont eu un impact sur la facon dont les Franco-Ontariens 
percoivent l’éducation de leurs enfants» (p. 113). Ces changements indiquent un besoin 
pour l’école de redéfinir la relation qu’elle entretient avec la communaute. 


Relations entre l’école et la communauté 

L’école minoritaire de langue francaise se retrouve au coeur méme de la communaute, 

non pas au sens géographique ou spatial du terme, mais plutdt au sens de la responsa- 

bilité sociale et politique que cette institution détient face au groupe minoritaire. C’est 
pourquoi il est important, lorsqu’on tente d’examiner la relation qui existe entre l’école 
et la communauté, de ne pas sen tenir uniquement a ce qui se passe a l’intérieur de 
l’école, mais également a |’extérieur des murs de l’institution. De cette fagon, nous 
sommes plus en mesure de comprendre comment s’articulent les rapports qu’entretient 
l’école avec la communauté et de mieux comprendre surtout le sens a donner a la notion 
d’école communautaire. Bryk et Driscoll (1988) reconnaissent deux visages a ce concept. 

Une école communautaire peut étre définie comme étant un milieu de vie ou la commu- 

nauté éducative est en mesure de s’épanouir pleinement. Par communauté éducative, 

on entend ici la communauté interne de |’école, c’est-a-dire, le personnel de direction, le 
personnel enseignant, le personnel de soutien, les éléves et les parents. Toujours selon 

Bryk et Driscoll (1988), pour étre en mesure de dire d’une école qu’elle constitue une 

communauté éducative, cette derniére doit posséder les trois composantes suivantes: 

1. C’est une école qui partage des valeurs et des buts communs avec les membres de la 
communauté éducative; les membres partagent aussi une vision commune; enfin les 
membres participent aux activités de l’école; 

2. c'est une école qui posséde des activités communes qui favorisent a la fois 
l’interaction entre ses membres et des traditions communes; et 

3. c’est une école qui prend a coeur le bien-étre de ses membres en entretenant des 
relations de travail qui favorisent le respect et l’estime de soi. 

L’autre visage qui peut étre donné a l’école communautaire est celui d’un milieu de 
vie dont peut bénéficier la communauté d’intérét et qui va contribuer de cette facon a 
son €panouissement. Par communauté d’intérét, on entend la communauté externe, 
c’est-a-dire, la population qui partage des intéréts communs ou qui vit dans le quartier 
de l’école (Gérin-Lajoie, 1995). Cette deuxiéme définition fait directement référence a la 
notion d’école dans la communauté, ot le partenariat représente |’élément central (Jeffers 
et Olebe, 1994; Mawhinney, 1993). 

Dans le contexte des écoles minoritaires de langue frangaise, la communauté éduca- 
tive a été vue, traditionnellement, comme étant étroitement liée a la communauté d’inté- 
rét. Mais avec les changements qu’a connus la communauté franco-ontarienne depuis la 
Seconde Guerre mondiale, il est parfois difficile d’y retrouver une forme quelconque de 
complémentarité. Dans le cas a l’étude dans le contexte du présent article, celui de 
V’ESPC, j’examinerai spécifiquement le deuxiéme visage de l’école communautaire, 
c’est-a-dire, celui qui concerne la relation qu’entretient l’école avec la communauté 
d’intérét, par le biais de partenariats spécifiques. 


Meéthodologie 

L’étude de cas qui sert a illustrer la présente réflexion a été effectuée dans le cadre d’une 
recherche nationale portant sur l’école secondaire canadienne.® Pour les besoins du 
présent article, je me limiterai a l’analyse des rapports entre l’école et la communauté.” 
La cueillette des données a été effectuée pendant l’année scolaire 1993-1994. L’analyse 
qualitative a été privilégiée comme approche méthodologique et trois techniques de 


cueillette de données ont été utilisées, soit (a) l’observation, (b) l’entrevue semi-dirigée et 
c) l’analyse documentaire. 
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En ce qui concerne I|’observation, l’équipe de recherche, composée de la chercheure 
principale et de son adjointe de recherche, a fait des séjours répétés a l’ESPC, soit quatre 
séjours d’une semaine chacun pendant l’année scolaire. Un total de soixante-deux 
observations ont été effectuées. Elles se sont déroulées en grande partie en salle de 
classe, au moment des lecons. Tous les cours ont été observés. Pendant notre dernier 
séjour, nous avons sélectionné six éléves que nous avons suivis individuellement pen- 
dant une journée entiére. La fréquence des séjours a l’école a permis de mieux compren- 
dre la vie d’une école minoritaire de langue francaise, avec tout ce que cela comporte de 
tensions et de contradictions. 

Trente-huit entrevues individuelles et vingt entrevues de groupes ont été réalisées 
dans le cadre de la recherche. La durée de ces entrevues semi-dirigées a été d’environ 
une heure chacune. Nous avons interrogé le personnel administratif, le personnel ensei- 
gnant, les éléves, les parents et les membres de la communauté environnante. La plupart 
des entrevues ont eu lieu a l’école. Elles ont été enregistrées sur magnétophone pour 
ensuite étre retranscrites en entier, pour fins d’analyse. 

Pour ce qui est de l’analyse documentaire, ce sont surtout les programmes d’études 
du ministere de l’Education et de la Formation de l’Ontario qui ont été examinés. Du 
matériel ayant trait a l’ESPC comme par exemple, la mission du conseil scolaire, la 
mission de l’école et le journal de l’école, a aussi été analysé. 

Dans le cadre de la recherche nationale, nous avons étudié, entre autres, la relation 
entre l’école et la communauté et l’influence que l’une exerce sur I’autre.® C’est ce dont 
je discuterai dans les pages qui suivent. Mais auparavant, j’esquisserai un bref portrait 
de l’école en prenant soin de situer cette derniére dans son contexte social. 

L’Ecole secondaire de Pain Court se trouve dans une région agricole du sud-ouest de 
l’Ontario, a Pain Court, un village francophone situé entre London et Windsor. Le comté 
de Kent, ot est située l’école, compte une population de 109,943 habitants et habitantes. 
La population de langue maternelle francaise (réponses uniques et réponses multiples) 
s’y éléve a environ 4 %. Cependant, ce pourcentage baisse a 1,5 % lorsqu’on examine la 
proportion des francophones dont le francais est encore la langue d’usage (Statistique 
Canada, 1993). L’influence du groupe majoritaire anglophone y est donc importante et 
l’assimilation forte. 

L’ESPC appartient a un conseil scolaire catholique qui compte vingt-quatre écoles 
élémentaires, dont quatre de langue maternelle francaise et deux écoles secondaires, 
dont une de langue maternelle francaise.” On compte 16 conseillers et conseilléres 
scolaires, dont trois francophones, élus pour représenter spécifiquement les intéréts des 
contribuables francophones. Cependant, il est a remarquer que plusieurs des conseillers 
et conseilléres anglophones sont de descendance francaise, méme si leur langue d’usage 
est l’anglais. En 1993-1994, au moment de la cueillette des données, l’€cole secondaire de 
langue francaise comptait 209 éléves. Le personnel enseignant s’élevait a vingt-deux 
personnes, toutes de langue maternelle francaise, sauf dans le cas de la spécialiste de 
l'anglais, de langue maternelle anglaise. On y retrouvait aussi une monitrice de langues 
et une bibliothécaire 4 temps plein. Le personnel enseignant était relativement jeune et 
dynamique, avec peu d’années d’expérience. De son cédté, la clientele scolaire venait de 
trois écoles élémentaires du conseil scolaire; 30 % environ de cette clientele habitait un 
foyer ou la langue maternelle était l’anglais.'” Parmi les éleves francophones, plusieurs 
disaient avoir l’anglais comme langue d’usage a la maison. L’ESPC possédait une 
clientéle scolaire hétérogéne sur le plan linguistique et l’anglais dominait dans les 
rapports entre éléves, peu importe la langue maternelle. 


Les liens avec la communauté 

Avant 1986, l’ESPC appartenait au conseil scolaire public non-confessionnel et méme si 
l’école était, en principe, de langue frangaise, en pratique ce n’était pas toujours le cas. 
Comme 1’explique une ancienne enseignante: 
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c’était une école de langue frangaise, donc le petit jeune avait toujours le droit de 
s’exprimer en frangais ... il avait le droit d’obtenir ses cours en francais, mais 
l’obstacle qui se présentait c’est qu’on ne pouvait pas toujours trouver du person- 
nel qualifié pour tel ou tel domaine. Donc c’est comme ¢a qu’on avait certains 
enseignants anglophones. (Entrevue ADM 7, p. 14) 


A cette époque, l’école ne comptait que cinquante-six éleves. Au moment du trans- 
fert au systéme scolaire catholique, les représentants et représentantes de l’éducation en 
langue francaise ont mis de l’avant un plan de développement stratégique, dont les 
objectifs étaient d’améliorer les programmes d’études et le lieu physique de l’école, ainsi 
que d’amener les éléves a développer un sens d’appartenance a la communauté franco- 
phone. Le plan de développement stratégique dont il est ici question constituait en fait 
un plan de renouveau francophone, qui voulait favoriser l’6panouissement de la franco- 
phonie a l’intérieur comme 4 I’extérieur des murs de I’école. On voulait que l’école 
devienne un véritable milieu de vie francophone au service de la communauté. On 
s‘était donc donné comme mandat de créer une école communautaire de langue fran- 
caise a la fois au service de la clientéle scolaire qu’elle dessert et au service de la 
communauté francophone de la région. Le principal artisan de ce plan de renouveau 
francophone s’exprime ainsi: 


je crois que le gros de mon travail depuis que je suis ici ... c’est d’essayer de 
réveiller cette francophonie dormante, cette francophonie, qui d’aprés moi, se 
noyait dans l’anglais. (Entrevue ADM 4, p. 3) 


Le conseil scolaire et l’école ont alors travaillé d’arrache-pied pour redonner vie a 
l’école. On a d’abord réaménagé |’école afin de la rendre plus attrayante pour les éléves. 
On y a construit un nouveau gymnase. On a amélioré et diversifié les programmes 
d’études. Au moment de la cueillette des données, on comptait, au total, 117 cours a 
V’ESPC. Enfin, on s’est tourné vers la communauté afin de resserrer les liens entre celle-ci 
et l’école, afin de dépasser le cadre scolaire en faveur d’une intervention sur le plan 
communautaire. 

A cause de son réle de reproduction linguistique, sociale et culturelle, il devient 
difficile de dissocier l’école minoritaire de langue francaise de la communauté d’intérét 
qu’elle dessert. Cependant, il semble que de nos jours les liens qui existent entre les deux 
sont parfois assez laches. On constate que les interventions se limitent souvent a la 
communauté éducative, comme c’est le cas dans la plupart des écoles situées en milieu 
majoritaire. 

L’ESPC constitue l’exception a la régle. Depuis le début des années quatre-vingt-dix 
l’école, par le biais du conseil scolaire, a établi plusieurs partenariats avec la communau- 
té d’intérét afin de favoriser des rapports plus étroits dans le but de créer un milieu de 
vie plus francophone dans la région. On peut constater que méme si certains villages de 
la région sont considérés comme étant francophones, l’assimilation au groupe majori- 
taire anglophone s’y fait quand méme pressante. En effet, prés de deux francophones 
sur trois qui vivent dans cette région de la province perdent la capacité de s’exprimer en 
frangais au cours de leur vie (Ministére des Colléges et Universités, 1989). La minorité 
linguistique doit donc mettre en place un mécanisme qui permette de freiner le plus 
possible le phénomeéne de I’anglicisation. C’est ce que l’ESPC a tenté de faire en mettant 
en oeuvre son plan de renouveau francophone. On a décidé de travailler de concert avec 
la communauté, étant donné que l’école ne peut survivre sans elle et que la communauté 
francophone, de son cété, ne peut pas survivre sans l’école. Les partenariats qui ont été 
ctablis font partie de ce plan de renouveau. Ils ont réussi a créer des liens solides entre 
l’ecole et la communauté, comme nous le verrons dans les pages qui suivent. 
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Un des objectifs du plan de renouveau francophone était de favoriser une plus 
grande ouverture sur la francophonie. Comme l’a mentionné le directeur-adjoint du 
conseil scolaire: 


aussitOt que tu fais un partenariat avec quelqu’un d’autre, tu grandis, donc le 
vrai bon sens me dit, le gros bon sens me dit aussi que les écoles doivent arréter 
d’étre des monuments, des édifices qui soient en usage pour une tranche de la 
journée a des millions, puis des millions de dollars dans l’économie. Ca ne 
devrait plus fonctionner comme ¢a, il faudrait qu’on soit un centre d’éducation 
peut-étre vingt-quatre heures par jour, ce serait l’idéal. (Entrevue ADM 3, p. 48) 


Sur le plan financier, il s’est avéré qu’un partenaire important de l’école a été le 
canton de Dover. Le personnel administratif du canton a décidé de fournir un soutien 
financier au conseil scolaire parce qu’on voulait conserver l’éducation de langue fran- 
caise, mais surtout garder a Pain Court la communauté qui gravite autour de l’école. En 
effet, au début des années quatre-vingt-dix, il y avait eu une consultation auprés de la 
communauté afin de décider d’un emplacement permanent pour l’ESPC, c’est-a-dire, la 
garder définitivement a Pain Court ou la déménager a Chatham, petite localité anglo- 
phone située a quelques kilométres de Pain Court. Si l’école déménageait, cela voudrait 
dire sans aucun doute la fin du village de Pain Court et la fin de la francophonie pour 
cette région. Le canton de Dover se voyait donc menacé par l’exode probable de 
plusieurs citoyens et citoyennes. Une représentante du canton de Dover explique: 


le conseil (du canton de Dover) a réalisé que c’était une véritable opportunité 
d’aider non seulement |’école, mais la communauté en entier. Parce que Dover 
perdrait au niveau de tout le conseil, si l’école disparaissait et qu’ils ont vraiment 
senti qu’elle appartenait aux francophones de la région, non pas a Chatham, ou 
elle aurait bien pu s’en aller. (Traduction libre, Entrevue COM 1, p. 4) 


Le conseil scolaire a alors collaboré avec le canton de Dover afin d’obtenir de l’aide 
financiére du ministére de la Culture, du Tourisme et des Loisirs de l'Ontario. Cet argent 
a permis d’améliorer les installations intérieures et extérieures de l’ESPC et de faire de 
cette école un centre de ressources et de loisirs pour la communaute. 

Le premier projet fut la construction d’un gymnase. L’ancien gymnase de l’école 
était désuet et les jeunes ne pouvaient pas vraiment y pratiquer leurs activités sportives. 
La nouvelle installation profite non seulement aux éléves, mais aussi aux membres de la 
communauté puisque les portes de l’école leur sont ouvertes et qu’ils l’utilisent de facon 
réguliere. 

Le projet communautaire qui a suivi immédiatement la construction du gymnase fut 
la création d’un parc et la conceptualisation d’un projet d’agriculture, projet auquel ont 
participé l’école et la communauté environnante. 

A la suite de négociations fructueuses avec le canton de Dover et le gouvernement, 
l’école a été en mesure d’acheter le terrain adjacent a l’école afin de pouvoir réaliser ces 
deux projets. Un membre du personnel participant au projet en fait ici un bref histori- 
que: 


Oui, avec l’agrandissement de l’école, il fallait qu’on déplace le terrain de base- 
ball puis il y avait méme la possibilité de déménager l’école a Chatham, mais ils 
ont cru bon de rester ici, puis plut6t, d’acheter un terrain en arriere de l’école. 
C’est certain qu’on n’avait pas besoin de 44 acres, mais ¢a avait l’air que le 
fermier voulait vendre tout le terrain dans un morceau. Alors avec les octrois, le 
canton de Dover, le conseil scolaire se sont tous mis ensemble et finalement, on a 
acheté tout le terrain. (Entrevue COM 4, p. 2) 


C’est alors que le conseil scolaire, en accord avec l’école et la communauté, a décidé 
de prendre la moitié du terrain pour en faire un parc et l’autre moitie pour mettre sur 
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pied un projet agricole, dont le but était d’initier les éleves de l’école a l’agriculture, une 
des principales sources d’activité économique de la région. Comme le fait remarquer un 
membre de la communauté: 


Dans ce coin-ci, c’est la terre la plus fertile qu’il n’y a pas au Canada. C’est bien 
diversifié. On seme du blé d’Inde, des feves soya et beaucoup de végétaux, des 
oignons, des patates, des betteraves rouges. On a beaucoup de vergers aussi, des 
pommes. (Entrevue COM 3, p. 3) 


Le projet d’agriculture allait étre aussi avantageux pour l’école que pour la commu- 
nauté, puisqu’il permettrait de développer des cours en frangais dans le domaine de la 
technologie, ot l’ESPC voulait définitivement innover afin de répondre a la demande 
expresse des parents, des éléves et de certains membres de la communauté, qui ont 
souvent fait remarquer que l’école demeurait encore trop orientée vers les études uni- 
versitaires. 

Le parc, pour sa part, a été inauguré en aoat 1993. Il comprend une piste de course 
de quatre-cents métres, une piste cyclable et de marche, une forét carolinienne, un 
musée d’arbres et un musée d’équipement agricole. En ce qui concerne le projet d’agri- 
culture, un comité a été formé avec des représentantes et représentants de tous les 
niveaux. On y retrouve deux membres du personnel enseignant, quatre éléves et six 
agriculteurs francophones de la région (qui, dans plusieurs cas, sont aussi des parents 
d’éleves). Les agriculteurs ont trouvé l’idée d’un projet agricole excellente. Comme en 
fait foi ce temoignage: 


Bien mon opinion personnelle, c’est que j’ai trouvé que c’était tres bon parce qu’il 
y a plusieurs affaires, comme ¢a, on peut dire au point de vue des finances ... de 
l’agriculture, ils apprennent pas ¢a a l’école ... je trouve qu’on avait une chance ici 
sur un projet trés unique dans la région et puis je pense qu’on a la location idéale, 
l’environnement idéal pour essayer ce projet. (Entrevue COM 4, p. 4) 


Il avait été également décidé, qu’a l’intérieur de ce projet, l’ESPC offrirait des cours a 
crédit qui débuteraient en janvier 1994. Néanmoins, on voulait se servir de la terre avant 
cette date. Le comité a donc décidé d’ensemencer les champs au printemps 1993 dans le 
but d’obtenir ainsi une premiere récolte. On s’était alors mis d’accord pour planter du 
mais et des féves de soya, qui sont les spécialités de la région. Plusieurs agriculteurs de 
la communauté ont contribué au projet pendant l’été en donnant la semence, en prétant 
leurs appareils agricoles et en aidant eux-mémes a ensemencer les champs et a récolter 
les legumes a la fin de l’été. En méme temps, le conseil scolaire fut en mesure d’obtenir 
un octroi gouvernemental et d’embaucher trois éleves du palier secondaire et deux 
étudiants du palier collégial pour l’été, afin de s’occuper du projet. La récolte a rapporté 
quelques milliers de dollars qui ont été déposés a la banque et qui seront utilisés pour la 
construction d’une grange. 

Sur le plan du contenu scolaire, le programme d’agriculture comporte trois volets: 
transport, communication et construction. Les éléves qui veulent s’inscrire au pro- 
gramme doivent étre en 11° et 12° années et posséder certains pré-requis. L’enseignant 
responsable d’élaborer les cours a fait remarquer, lors d’une entrevue, que le projet 
agricole était important parce qu’il donnait la possibilité aux jeunes de se familiariser 
avec le domaine de I’agriculture. : 

Finalement, un dernier projet est en voie de réalisation. II s’agit de la construction 
d’une bibliothéque scolaire-communautaire ainsi que de nouvelles salles de classe pour 
répondre aux besoins technologiques de l’école (centres de fabrication, de communica- 
tion, de construction et services, d’arts et de musique). La bibliothéque va répondre aux 
besoins de la population francophone de la région, tant auprés des éléves qu’auprés de 
la communauté. Présentement, la région ne posséde rien de tel. Le canton de Dover a, en 
effet, fermé sa bibliothéque en 1983. Ce qui signifie que les gens de la région doivent se 
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rendre dans les municipalités avoisinantes pour recevoir des services de bibliothéque et 
emprunter du matériel qui, la plupart du temps, est en anglais. Enfin, les nouvelles 
salles de classe répondent aux besoins grandissants de l/ESPC dans le domaine de la 
technologie. 

Le plan de renouveau francophone s’est traduit en projets on ne peut plus concrets, 
de méme que bénéfiques pour la communauté d’intérét. Celle-ci a d’ailleurs réagi de 
facon tres positive a toutes ces activités de renouveau. Les parents, tant francophones 
qu’anglophones, ont affirmé, de leur cété, qu’ils croyaient que c’était une bonne chose. 
On améliore l’école, de méme que les services disponibles dans la communauté. Cer- 
tains des parents vont jusqu’a dire que sans |’école, la communauté francophone per- 
drait tout et que les projets ont contribué a développer une certaine fierté dans la 
communauté. On ajoute que les éleves qui participent a ces projets acquierent une 
expérience des plus enrichissantes. La communauté, elle aussi, voit d’un trés bon oeil la 
présence de plus en plus visible de l’école dans la communauté, parce que les projets 
contribuent au développement de la région. Comme |’expliquent ces interlocuteurs: 


Oui, je trouve que le parc la, ¢a va faire une grosse différence, euh, ca va amener 
les parents et pis, euh, le vieux gym qu’y avait, converti en un centre com- 
munautaire, euh, qui va donner la chance aux éléves d’avoir des concerts, des 
rencontres de toutes sortes. (Entrevue PAR 2, p. 34) 


l’école est ici pour servir les besoins de la communauté. Que ce soit les gens, 
disons, ceux qui sont plus agés ... c’est tres important qu’ils aient acces a l’école 
comme un lieu d’apprentissage, ou méme un lieu pour faire des exercices, des 
sports. (Entrevue COM 4, p. 24-25) 


Avec ce regain de vie dans la région, il devient ainsi possible pour la communauté 
francophone—et méme anglophone—du village de Pain Court et des environs de 
bénéficier des retombées de ces projets. En particulier, le projet d’agriculture ouvre la 
porte a une gamme de possibilités pour cette région rurale du sud-ouest ontarien. 


Tensions associées au processus de reproduction linguistique, sociale et culturelle de 
l’école en milieu minoritaire 

Il ne fait pas de doute que le plan de renouveau francophone mis de l’avant a Pain 
Court, particuliérement en ce qui a trait aux relations entre l’école et la communauté, 
semble porter fruit. Grace a l’entrepreneurship démontré au niveau du conseil scolaire 
et de l’école, la présence francophone se fait de plus en plus visible dans la communauté 
avoisinante. Toutefois, il faut quand méme se demander si de telles actions entreprises 
dans la communauté sont suffisantes pour permettre une reproduction linguistique, 
sociale et culturelle véritable, qui permettra de reproduire (et dans plusieurs cas de 
produire) des petits et des petites francophones, qui veilleront a leur tour a la sauve- 
garde de la langue et de la culture frangaises. On peut noter, en effet, la présence de 
diverses tensions lorsqu’on examine le role de reproduction de l’école située en milieu 
minoritaire, vu la nature méme de la communauté d’intérét. Il s‘avere d’ailleurs impos- 
sible de faire disparaitre complétement ces tensions. Trois d’entre elles attirent particu- 
liérement l’attention. Il s’agit (a) du manque de soutien des autres institutions en ce qui 
a trait a la reproduction de la langue et de la culture frangaises; (b) des attentes diversi- 
fiées de la part de la communauté face au réle de l’école en milieu minoritaire et (c) de la 
perception des éléves de leur propre identité. 

La tension la plus importante dans le présent contexte est certes celle du manque de 
soutien de la part des autres institutions en ce quia trait a la reproduction de la langue 
et de la culture francaises. En effet, dans bien des cas, on en remet a l’école l’entiére 
responsabilité. Les attentes sont donc grandes de la part de certains parents qui misent 
sur l’école pour, entre autres, franciser leurs enfants, c’est-a-dire, leur apprendre a parler 
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francais ou a les refranciser. Or, des études ont montré que l’école a elle seule ne peut 
garantir la parfaite maitrise d’une langue si celle-ci n’est utilis¢ée que dans ce cadre 
institutionnel particulier (Mougeon et Heller, 1986). On constate que l’organisation de 
l’école tient difficilement compte de l’hétérogénéité de la clientele scolaire; ce qui repré- 
sente d’ailleurs un probléme de taille pour plusieurs enseignants et enseignantes. Plutot 
formé pour un enseignement en milieu majoritaire, le personnel enseignant des écoles 
minoritaires de langue frangaise se voit confronté a une réalité a laquelle il n’est pas prét 
a faire face (Gérin-Lajoie, 1993a). Comment faire, par exemple, que la présence d’une 
clientéle scolaire anglo-dominante ne ralentisse pas le processus d’apprentissage de la 
clientéle franco-dominante et bilingue (Mougeon et Heller, 1986)?'! Nous pouvons aussi 
constater que le systéme scolaire franco-ontarien insiste sur l’importance de transmettre 
la culture. Mais de quelle culture est-il ici question? Cette notion demeure encore des 
plus vagues dans le contexte minoritaire. En présence d’une communauté d‘intérét qui 
n’est pas homogéne sur les plans linguistique, social et culturel, il devient souvent 
difficile de décider quelle culture «maternelle» enseigner (Laforge, 1993). Des efforts ont 
cependant été faits par le ministére de l/Education et de la Formation de l’Ontario pour 
tenter de clarifier ce concept et de mettre en place des mesures concrétes qui ont pour 
objectif principal d’assurer la reproduction de la culture dans les écoles. Il s’agit, en 
particulier, de l’animation culturelle. Ce sont des interventions plutét ponctuelles qui se 
traduisent en grande partie par des activités culturelles. Malgré le bien-fondé de ce 
programme d’intervention, l’école réussit difficilement a sensibiliser véritablement les 
éleves a la réalité du milieu minoritaire (Gérin-Lajoie, 1995). Dans le contexte actuel et 
méme en situation de partenariats avec la communauté, l’école ne peut pas a elle seule, 
sans l’appui spécifique de la famille, assurer la survie d’une langue et d’une culture. 

La deuxieme tension concerne le manque de consensus face aux attentes des mem- 
bres de la communauté vis-a-vis l’école. La communauté d’intérét est divisée quant au 
role a donner a l’école minoritaire de langue frangaise. Les attentes dépendent en grande 
partie du groupe linguistique auquel appartiennent les membres de la communauté. 
L’étude réalisée a l’ESPC montre en effet que les parents francophones ont choisi l’école 
de langue francaise afin d’assurer la survie de la langue et de la culture francaises. Dans 
le cas des parents anglophones, c’est l’attrait du bilinguisme qui a motivé le choix de 
l’école. Pour ce segment de la communauté, la culture et le sens d’appartenance au 
groupe minoritaire sont relégués au second plan. Ces résultats sont semblables a ceux 
d’une étude menée par Heller (1987a) qui est arrivée a la conclusion que les familles 
francophones, qu’elle a qualifiées de «familles du noyau», ott les enfants sont franco-do- 
minants misent sur l’école pour la transmission du capital linguistique et du capital 
culturel afin de minimiser l’assimilation au groupe anglophone majoritaire. En ce quia 
trait aux familles dont les enfants sont anglo-dominants, qu’elle a identifiées comme 
étant des «familles a la périphérie», ces derniéres insistent uniquement sur la transmis- 
sion du capital linguistique, sur l’acquisition d’une langue seconde 4 des fins économi- 
ques. Comment l’école peut-elle alors arriver 4 composer avec ces deux réalités, dont 
l’une est spécifiquement en désaccord avec la mission de l’école de langue francaise qui 
est de sauvegarder la culture francaise? 

La derniere tension dont je veux parler est celle liée a la perception des éléves face a 
leur identité. Comme agent de reproduction, l’école devrait en principe arriver a trans- 
mettre les valeurs associées a la francophonie et ainsi réussir 4 reproduire la langue et la 
culture qui reflétent l’appartenance au groupe minoritaire de langue frangaise. Or, il 
semble que les éléves qui fréquentent le systéme scolaire de langue francaise se percoi- 
vent plus comme des bilingues que comme des francophones et, a la limite, des anglo- 
phones. Dans une de ses études, Heller (1987b) en vient a la conclusion que les éléves 
qu’elle a observés se trouvent a la «frontiére du francais et de l’anglais» (p. 195). Mais 
lequel de ces deux mondes représente le plus fidélement l’appartenance ethnique des 
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éleves? C’est une question a laquelle il est difficile de répondre. Les données recueillies 
a Pain Court arrivent a la méme conclusion que celle de Heller et indiquent que plus de 
la moitié des éléves qui ont participé a l’étude se définissent comme des bilingues. II faut 
maintenant se demander si une identité bilingue peut véritablement exister ou si une 
telle forme de représentation identitaire ne fait pas plut6t partie d’une démarche me- 
nant a l’assimilation. Cette question mérite sans aucun doute une réflexion plus appro- 
fondie dans le contexte du milieu minoritaire actuel et pourrait d’ailleurs faire l’objet 
d’études subséquentes. 


Conclusion 

L’école minoritaire de langue francaise doit s’adapter 4 une communauté d’intérét quia 
subi des changements majeurs au cours des derniéres années. Comme le souligne 
Cardinal (1994), «la communauté ne peut plus se présenter comme une réalité homo- 
gene et transcendante. Elle se voit plut6t comme un espace, une valeur a partir de 
laquelle les individus sont appelés a participer volontairement 4 son développement» 
(p. 72). Les implications sont donc grandes pour l’école minoritaire de langue francaise 
qui, dans son mandat, doit répondre aux besoins de sa clientéle scolaire, tout en assu- 
rant la reproduction de la langue et de la culture francaises. A cause des transformations 
récentes subies au sein du groupe minoritaire, la relation entre l’école et la communauté 
se doit d’étre redéfinie a partir des nouveaux groupes en présence, tout en tenant 
compte des multiples tensions qui s’y trouvent. 

Ajoutons en dernier lieu que la présence de ces tensions ne devrait pas empécher 
l’établissement de partenariats solides entre l’école et la communauté, puisque ces liens 
renforcent la présence francophone sur la scene socio-politique et méme dans certains 
cas, sur la scene économique, comme c’est le cas dans la communauté de |’ESPC. La 
reproduction linguistique, sociale et culturelle qui prend place a l’école ne peut pas se 
faire en vase clos, elle doit en effet tenir compte de la communauté dans laquelle elle 
s’effectue. 


Notes 

1. J’aimerais remercier le rédacteur et la rédactrice invités et les deux évaluateurs ou 
évaluatrices pour les excellents commentaires fournis lors d’une premiere version de cet 
article. 

2. Parexemple, méme si les francophones catholiques pratiquants se font moins nombreux 
qu’avant, plusieurs choisissent encore d’envoyer leurs enfants a l’école catholique, non pas 
pour des raisons idéologiques, mais plutdt pour des raisons pratiques. Les écoles 
non-confessionnelles étant encore moins nombreuses que les écoles catholiques, il arrive que 
les parents décident d’envoyer leurs enfants a l’école confessionnelle dans le but de leur 
assurer une éducation en langue frangaise. 

3. Pour étre reconnu comme un ayant-droit, un enfant doit avoir des parents qui sont citoyens 
et citoyennes canadiens et (a) qui ont comme premiere langue apprise et encore comprise 
celle de la minorité officielle de la province, ou (b) qui ont fréquenté une école primaire dans 
la langue de la minorité et résider dans une province ot la langue d’instruction est celle de la 
minorité, ou encore (c) qui ont déja un enfant qui a recu ou recoit son éducation dans la 
langue de la minorité officielle. 

4. Cecomité est formé de la direction de l’école, d’un représentant ou d’une représentante du 
conseil scolaire et d’un membre du personnel enseignant de l’école. 

5. Les raisons pour inscrire un ou une éléve dans une école minoritaire de langue francaise sont 
en effet diverses. Dans certains cas, on veut sauvegarder la langue et la culture frangaises, 
alors que dans d'autres cas, on insiste sur l’acquisition d’une langue seconde pour des raisons 
économiques. Voir a ce sujet Gérin-Lajoie (1995) et Welch (1991). 

6. Larecherche nationale a été réalisée par |’Association canadienne d’éducation, grace a 

l‘appui financier du ministére fédéral du Développement des ressources humaines. Une 
équipe de chercheurs et chercheures représentant les différentes régions du pays ont produit 
vingt et une études de cas, dont celle sur l’Ecole secondaire de Pain Court, pour laquelle j’ai agi 
a titre de chercheure principale. Je tiens ici a remercier Sylvie Lemay, adjointe de recherche a 
l'Institut d’études pédagogiques de l'Ontario, qui a participé a la cueillette des données. Le 
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rapport national, les études de cas ainsi qu’une bande vidéo sont disponibles au bureau de 
l’ Association canadienne d’éducation a Toronto. 

7. Pour l’analyse complete des données, voir D. Gérin-Lajoie L’école secondaire de Pain Court: une 
étude de cas publiée en 1995 par I’ Association canadienne d’éducation. 

8. Les quatre autres domaines analysés ont été (a) la perception de la communauté éducative en 
ce quia trait a la réussite des éléves de l’ESPC; (b) l’influence de l’organisation et des 
processus sociaux ayant cours a l’école dans la promotion d’un environnement favorisant la 
réussite; (c) l’influence de caractéristiques particuliéres concernant la vie de l’éleve et 
finalement, (d) la prévention du décrochage. 

9. Les cours dans ces écoles sont offerts uniquement en frangais (sauf bien entendu pour les 
cours d’anglais langue seconde) et le matériel scolaire est celui utilisé dans les écoles de 
langue maternelle francaise, non pas celui utilisé dans les classes d’immersion frangaise. 

10. Ces éléves venaient, en grande partie, des écoles élémentaires de langue frangaise de la 
région, ou ils et elles avaient été admis, méme si leur langue maternelle n’était pas le francais. 
Il arrive en effet que lorsque le nombre d’éléves n’est pas suffisant pour justifier l’ouverture 
d’une école de langue frangaise, un conseil scolaire décide d’accueillir, par le biais d’un 
comité d’admission, un certain nombre d’anglophones afin d’atteindre les effectifs scolaires 
requis. C’est une pratique qui existe aussi dans d’autres conseils scolaires de la province. 

11. Pour résoudre ce probléme, des programmes d’actualisation linguistique et de perfectionnement 
linguistique sont maintenant offerts dans les écoles. Ils s’adressent aux enfants dont les 
compétences en francais sont faibles. Certaines écoles possédent aussi des classes d’accueil 
pour ceux et celles qui arrivent a l’école et qui ne possédent pas les compétences appropriées 
en francais. Il n’en demeure pas moins que la salle de classe réguliére demeure encore 
passablement hétérogene sur le plan linguistique et que le personnel enseignant doit 
composer avec cette réalité. 
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a Multi-Everything Secondary School 


This article examines philosophical tensions over the fundamental purposes of secondary 
education in one large, urban, composite secondary school. In its efforts to accommodate the 
widely varying needs of a diverse student population, the school has developed an expanded 
range of curricular options and special programs, many of which focus on the social and 
developmental needs of underachieving students. These programs have heightened tensions 
among the school’s staff who hold various views of the academic and socialization functions 
of the school. These philosophical rifts occur at a time when external demands for increased 
measurable achievement in an academic sense are becoming a significant element of public 
accountability. 


Cet article examine les tensions philosophiques vis-a-vis les besoins fondamentaux de l’édu- 
cation secondaire dans une trés grande école polyvalente urbaine. Afin d’accommoder la 
grande diversité des besoins de leur population variée d’étudiants et d’étudiantes, l’école s’est 
efforcée d’augmenter le choix de cours complémentaires en offrant divers options curricu- 
laires et des programmes spéciaux surtout en vue de répondre aux besoins sociaux et de 
développement des éléeves sous-performants. L’introduction de ces programmes a aggravé 
davantage les tensions entre les membres du corps professionnel qui ont déja différentes 
opinions concernant les réles académiques et socialisateurs de l’école. Ces écarts d’opinions 
philosophiques se présentent en méme temps que les exigences externes de la part du public 
qui exige de l’école qu'elle augmente son niveau de rendement académique. 


Travelling north or south on Don Mills Road in the city of North York in Metropolitan 
Toronto, Canada, one notices an island situated in the middle of this busy thoroughfare. 
Known as the peanut for its unique shape, this island is home to a church, a community 
center, a small shopping plaza, a junior high school, and Georges Vanier Secondary 
School. It is an unusual location for a large, urban secondary school; however, since 1965 
Vanier has been attending to the varying needs of its students. If one were to charac- 
terize Georges Vanier Secondary School in just one word, that word would have to be 
diversity. On the most obvious level this diversity is reflected in the cultural, racial, and 
ethnic background, language, age, socioeconomic status, and academic ability of its 
students. 

Of the 1,500 students at the school, one third are adults, most of whom are integrated 
into the regular program and thus attend classes alongside the adolescent students. In 
addition, Vanier’s enrollment, described as top-heavy or an inverted pyramid, is un- 
usual; the proportion of students in its entry level grade has declined by half in the past 
five years, and the number of students in the senior grades has doubled. The student 
population is highly transient, and most of the students do not spend their entire 
secondary schooling at this one school. 

Vanier serves a largely lower-income population although, consistent with its char- 
acteristic of diversity, students are drawn from families of varying socioeconomic status. 


Elizabeth Campbell is an assistant professor at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. Her 
teaching and research interests focus on ethics in education, moral dimensions of schools, and 
educational philosophy and policy. 
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The school is surrounded geographically by many low-rent, high-rise apartment build- 
ings in which some students live; other students live west of the school in a higher-in- 
come community of single-family dwellings. Many of Vanier’s students are attracted to 
the school from outside the local official catchment area and may come from either 
subsidized housing developments or middle-income communities. Most students come 
from families who “may work hard but don’t have a lot of luxury or advantage in their 
lives,” one vice-principal noted. A curriculum coordinator at the Board summarized, 
“It’s very hard to define a community for Georges Vanier because it pulls students from 
so far away. There seems to be no local community base.” These realities present 
challenges to the school’s attempts to assess and anticipate academic and other needs 
and to sustain relevant programs. 

It is estimated that at least 80 countries of origin and 50 languages are represented in 
the school. Of those students born outside Canada, 74% have resided here fewer than six 
years, and 60% of all students do not have English as their first language. In the context 
of student life at Vanier, multicultural diversity and awareness are highlighted as one of 
the school’s most positive features, and racial harmony is a significant dimension of the 
school’s overall ethos. Thus the tensions to be addressed in this article do not spring 
from ethnic divisiveness. Nonetheless, related differences in terms of students’ educa- 
tional background, number of years of uninterrupted schooling, previous learning 
experiences, and language proficiency do present challenges for those who design and 
implement program options that seek to identify and respond to specific, but neverthe- 
less diverse, needs. These challenges are fraught with the tensions that are explored 
throughout this discussion. 

The student population was described by many of the 124 teachers and adminis- 
trators in the school as “difficult” or “hard to serve” in both an academic and a be- 
havioral sense. The principal noted, “Many students who have had failures elsewhere 
come to Vanier to find success as a last resort in their school career.” The school has 
established a reputation for succeeding with such students in ways that other schools 
have failed to do. Credit for this success is identified partly with Vanier’s numerous 
program opportunities. 

Although Vanier is not known as an academic school, it does offer a strong tradition- 
al academic program, and some of its university-bound students have excelled in local, 
provincial, and national competitions, especially in the sciences and math. For the 
majority of students, however, success is measured by their ability to acquire adequate 
employability skills that will enable them to lead independent lives; for others success is 
achieved by developing basic behavioral and socialization skills. Successful achieve- 
ment and outcomes are defined ultimately in terms of the practical needs of individual 
students, and a standardized version of success—most notably in an academic sense—is 
for the most part absent. 

As a composite school Vanier also offers a wide range of technological and vocation- 
al programs. In recent years it has devoted greater attention to developing alternative 
programmatic and service options for those students considered to be at risk of drop- 
ping out of school. Increasingly, special programs that focus on social agency through 
the curriculum are being devised. A belief pervades the school that Vanier can find a 
place or develop a program for any and every student, and a commitment to such 
individual attention and “matchmaking” is evident. As one teacher summarized: 


We're a school of disparate parts ... the perception outside from educators is that 
there are more things happening here than in any other school that I know of. 
And I would concur with that. There are a lot of funny little people who do funny 
little things in funny little rooms, and that’s how you get students helped. 
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Different levels of student achievement, although posing obvious challenges for the 
teaching and administrative staff, can be a driving force behind pedagogical and cur- 
ricular innovation and efforts to address the needs of all students in a genuine way. At 
Vanier teachers are encouraged by the school’s leadership to identify areas of specific 
need and to develop alternative means to respond to the social and educational gaps 
that they encounter. This has resulted in a proliferation of special programs, com- 
munity-school partnerships, credit course options that adapt traditional subject-based 
disciplines, cross-curricular integration especially in technological areas, and social 
service programs that define acquisition of skills largely in terms of socialization and 
positive behavioral outcomes. Consequently, life at Vanier is typified by a collection of 
objectives and experiences rather than the reinforcement of a singular vision that is 
common for all. The school is more like a large heterogeneous city than a homogeneous 
village community—not simply in its population, but in its focuses, expectations, prac- 
tices, and outcomes. 

In the case of Georges Vanier Secondary School it may be argued that diversity acts 
as a catalyst for change and innovation that lead ultimately to a greater freedom of 
choice and opportunity along programmatic lines for both students and teachers. As one 
preservice teacher working at Vanier noted, “This school has everything anyone could 
want if students only want to go out and get the most out of school.” Many students 
confirmed that their primary reason for attending Vanier was to take advantage of the 
diversified curricular options and special programs not offered at other schools. At 
Vanier a doctrine of choice and personal achievement replaces a doctrine of communal 
experience and achievement. The fact that diversity functions in such an enabling 
capacity for teachers, who may initiate program ideas, as well as for students may prove 
to be more of a strength than a weakness. 

The literature has been generally critical of large composite schools that offer, in a 
seemingly disconnected and individualistic way, a cafeteria-like range of program op- 
tions such as those available at Vanier. In their study of Ontario’s dropout issue, Lawton 
and Leithwood (1988) noted that “the common alternative to streaming among schools 
is the operation of comprehensive high schools, institutions that have increasingly come 
into question because of the need for them to be all things to all people” (p. xi). Similarly, 
Lee and Smith (1995) claimed that communitarian forms of schools that share tasks and 
values are preferable to large, comprehensive models of secondary schools. Some argue 
that these latter types of schools are characterized by “fragmented individualism and 
balkanization” (Fullan & Hargreaves, 1991) and represent schools where teachers are 
isolated, in competition for resources, and divided by philosophical differences. 

Diversity does contribute to internal tensions and philosophical rifts that are elusive; 
it creates and nurtures tensions and divisiveness among teachers and reflects fun- 
damental philosophical disagreements about what their role at Vanier should be, and 
indeed what the purpose of secondary education in general should be. 

Much educational research suggests that effective schools are those where in- 
dividuals share purposes and values, hold common ideas about schooling, and work 
harmoniously together (Cobb, 1992; Goodlad, 1984; Hargreaves, 1994; Holmes, 1992; 
Rutter, Maughan, Mortimore, Ouston, & Smith, 1979; Sergiovanni, 1994). In view of this 
evidence, some at Vanier are concerned that the internal tensions in their school may 
adversely affect the many exemplary initiatives and individual achievements that make 
the school distinct. 

Vanier may well represent the school of the future in the Canadian urban context. 
Remarking on the school’s diversity, the Director of Education at the North York Board 
of Education speculated that Vanier “symbolizes the struggle that we need to go 
through in order to become a community of Canadians with all the conflict, the quashes, 
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the aspirations, the personal problems. So, if it can work there, it can work anywhere.” 
Some at Vanier recognize a need to address these tensions that, although being played 
out at their school, are representative more generally of contemporary educational 
debates. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to focus on the philosophical differences among 
teachers at Vanier. This introductory section suggests that substantive philosophical 
differences among staff can exist in successful schools such as Vanier, despite the 
tendency of the literature to emphasize the necessity of developing shared beliefs and 
consensual communitarian values. Given internal staff differences, it is difficult to 
maintain such a model of community at a school such as Vanier. Instead, divergent 
opinions about schooling have resulted in a kind of individual variation and initiative 
that have led to an expanded program and greater choice and opportunity for students. 

The subsequent sections of this article explore some of the conflicts and tensions as 
they relate to issues of program, accountability, and, inevitably, the overall purposes of 
secondary education. They examine some of the major philosophical differences at 
Vanier and how they are expressed in terms of what the program should offer; they also 
describe the current external demand for measures of academic accountability, as dis- 
tinct from a social service orientation, and how it influences the internal debates. 


The Tensions Within: The Academic versus the Social Curriculum 


The expanding nature of secondary education has raised additional questions 
about the relevance of the traditional academic curriculum for all students. The 
cafeteria curriculum of widened course choices was an attempt to accommodate 
the more diverse needs of a broader secondary school population, but increased 
diversity brought with it only chronic incoherence in curricular experience and 
the decline of any sense of community or common purpose in the bureaucratic, 
fragmented world that secondary schools had become. (Hargreaves, 1994, p. 58) 


At Vanier internal tensions reflect philosophical diversity concerning the role and pur- 
pose of education in today’s society. They also revolve around the introduction of 
special programs and relevant staffing concerns. Teachers’ comments raise fundamental 
questions such as: Can schools just concentrate on academic learning at the expense of 
students’ social and emotional well being? Does the focus on social services and student 
advocacy diminish the school’s ability to teach a sound academic program? Can the two 
sides of schools—the academic and the social service—coexist in peace? 

These questions and others relating to the role of the teacher as imparter of know- 
ledge versus facilitator frame many of the tensions that Vanier grapples with as the 
school tries to accommodate all students. However, is it possible to accommodate all 
when their needs and demands may in fact conflict? Differences of opinion emerge 
around the following interrelated dualities: the regular program and the special pro- 
grams; the academic/ technical / vocational focus and the social service focus; equity and 
excellence; and academic achievement and socialization as learning outcomes. 

Tensions among staff at Georges Vanier Secondary School are defined to a large 
extent along programmatic lines in a context of diversified and expanded options. The 
lines between the regular program and the special programs are often smudged as both 
areas address curricular issues. As one vice-principal noted: “We are one of the few 
schools that recognize that students learn at different rates, and our emphasis is on 
helping them through the curriculum.” Furthermore, to refer to the regular program as 
a homogeneous entity is misleading because the vast array of academic, technical, and 
vocational opportunities range from “the highly academic courses to fixing cars to 
cutting hair to the most advanced computer program of any place around” (teacher). 
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Nonetheless, the focus of most components of the regular program is on student acquisi- 
tion of traditional academic knowledge and technical skills. 

The special programs at Vanier are also diverse. Some (such as the Learning Center, 
the Peer Tutoring Program, and the Pathfinder Learning Lab, which designs computer- 
managed programs for individual students) employ nontraditional means to approach 
the teaching of academic subjects. Some (such as the Transition and Mentoring Program 
for entry grade students and the Articulation and Advanced Placement Programs that 
link the curriculum between secondary schools and community colleges) seek to ease 
students’ transitions into and out of the school. Others (such as the Behavioral Program 
and some components of the Special Education Program) combine remedial education 
in basic skills with attention to behavioral disorders. Others (such as the In-School 
Suspension Program, the Change-Your-Future Program for at-risk visible minority stu- 
dents, and the Successful Beginnings Program that seeks to provide a transition to 
employment for senior students having few or no course credits) deal almost entirely 
with life skills development. They include training in conflict resolution, the enhance- 
ment of self-esteem, peer mentoring, anger management, career counseling, leadership 
development, and health and welfare concerns. 

Vanier’s special programs are distinct from the regular program in a number of 
ways. They are for the most part not classroom-based in the traditional sense. They all 
have a low student-teacher ratio, and some provide individualized instruction and/or 
attention. Those offering course credits have modified and adapted the traditional 
curriculum and formal subject guidelines. Furthermore, the programs, especially those 
that concentrate on socialization and the development of life skills, focus primarily on 
the school’s commitment to social agency and provide a social service orientation to 
“underachieving” students in need of special attention. One vice-principal commented: 


I’ve seen more social crisis kinds of problems than I thought I would ever 
see—assault, drug problems, family problems, being thrown out of the house, 
you name it. The kids’ lives are more complicated now. Before, kids with 
problems just ended up leaving school; now we’re working harder to keep them 
here, but when we do this we also have to help them deal with their problems. 


Some of the programs involve specialists such as school psychologists, social 
workers, a behavioral teacher, a child-youth worker, and a school and community 
education advisor who may work separately or with Vanier teachers to deliver pro- 
grams. In discussing some of the special programs, one of the social workers raised an 
interesting concern about the school that captures the essence of some of the tensions 
among the staff. She remarked, 


I would hope that they [the school] are doing as much for the kids who can 
achieve, as for the kids who can’t. I see them putting a lot of energy into helping 
the kids who can’t achieve. I don’t actually know what they do for the kids who 
can. 


Some teachers believe that academic achievement receives short shrift at Vanier. 
With reference to the special programs and the attention they receive, an English teacher 
commented, “Education and book learning are not top priority in this school,” and a 
science teacher explained his perspective: 


Science teachers here don’t feel the administration cares much about science. I’m 
not ashamed of elitism when it’s based on hard work, but the philosophy coming 
from the Board office seems to be to make things equal for all students by 
eliminating special [academic] programs. You're perceived as elitist now if you 
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sponsor activities like stamp clubs that don’t involve or attract the full spectrum 
of students. 


Conversely, other teachers expressed a concern about focusing too much on 
academic achievement. One teacher-counselor noted, “Very few of our students—only 
about 12%—go on to university, and I would like to see a shift in attitude from catering 
to university-bound students ... we have to help everybody.” 

Tensions exist between those teachers more traditionally associated with subject- 
oriented programs and those who believe that greater priority should be given to 
programs that address primarily the social and affective needs of students. Ball (1987) 
noted that such “enormous differences” among teachers “often rest on ideological 
foundations ... straightforward points of contention over practice can quickly lay bare 
deep divisions in teaching ideology” (p. 14, emphasis in original). He argues that the 
competing interests of teachers frequently relate practical issues to fundamental political 
or philosophical positions (Ball, 1987, p. 17), and that “vested interests” connected to 
teachers’ material concerns about working conditions and resources fuel conflict. 

The most eloquent way to articulate the tensions at Vanier is by quoting the teachers. 
The following is a compilation of the perspectives of some who are involved in the 
school’s special programs: 


There’s a group of people who are very much committed to their students’ 
success, and then there’s always a few who want to go back to 1950 ... There is an 
annoying ratio of old dinosaurs at Vanier. And it’s not age, it’s attitude ... In the 
guise of maintaining an academic standard, they will be so rigid and confronta- 
tional ... 1 think our nontraditional programs are at risk of disappearing or being 
cut back. We’re also at risk of attack by traditional departments who themselves 
feel frustrated and under the gun ... We represent change, but we also represent 
to some of them, teachers who aren’t doing a teacher’s task ... There are people 
here who would say that all of these initiatives for special needs students and all 
the people like myself who are assigned to these special programs and have been 
taken out of the regular classroom have resulted in larger class sizes. They say it’s 
not fair and that we are investing all this time and energy into these losers who 
are going to drop out anyway. 


The resentment that some of these teachers feel for the more “traditional” subject 
teachers is profound. They see the others as individuals trying to hold back innovation 
and progress. However, what some may not acknowledge is that the so-called dinosaurs 
are not simply resisting change in practice—they are resisting change in philosophy, and 
this change is not merely an educational issue; it is a social and political challenge to 
their fundamental beliefs. 

In their discussion of program development and implementation, Holmes and 
Wynne (1989) noted that 


the possibility that teachers may reject the new program because it embodies 
ideas they have tried unsuccessfully before, because it reflects a philosophy they 
do not share or because the new program demands an instructional methodolo- 
gy with which they would feel uncomfortable is not given consideration. (p. 187) 


They further claim that teachers who resist change are “psychologized” by being told 
that they are old, conservative, fearful of change, or set in their ways. Some teachers at 
Vanier who are not supportive of the school’s innovative initiatives resent the implica- 
tion that they are not progressive and dedicated teachers in their own right. 

These teachers see the special programs that have been developed to address 
students’ social needs as infringing on their ability to provide quality education to their 
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own students. The following is a compilation of “the other side’s” perspectives: 
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We’re one of the remaining academic subjects left, not like some of the non- 
academic things we see happening here, like conflict resolution! ... There are a lot 
of courses offered in this school for credit that are absolutely ridiculous ... We’re 
going a little crazy with these special programs that haven't really been re- 
searched. Sometimes the programs don’t work as well as some people would like 
them to or even describe them as working ... Some people do not see some of the 
more progressive programs we’ve introduced here as being in the best interests 
of the kids at large. Also, the teachers in charge of these programs get time off 
from regular teaching duties to provide leadership in the programs. There’s 
resentment because this is forcing larger class sizes ... We have 30 students in a 
class, and they have six. Someone has to sacrifice to maintain that ... One of the 
things they talk about is self-esteem; all these people who cater to the special 
needs say they want kids to feel good about themselves and then they'll start to 
learn. It’s putting the cart before the horse. The only reason kids ever feel good 
about themselves in school is because they are learning, and there is no magic 
way to that. 


The tensions and divisions among staff at Vanier center around fundamental dif- 
ferences in opinion about the relative worth of the school’s special programs. Given the 
expanded and diversified range of curricular options, as well as the obvious implica- 
tions for staffing and resource allocation, such dissension is not surprising. These ten- 
sions also reflect philosophical rifts among teachers who view differently the school’s 
apparent and increased priority on programs that focus on socialization, as distinct from 
academic achievement. 


Associated Tensions: The Question of Academic Accountability 

Provincially and locally, student success is increasingly defined in terms of academic 
achievement and outcomes, although student success, as defined by staff at Georges 
Vanier Secondary School, reflects a diversity of opinions, objectives, and interpretations. 
Thus internal tensions are complicated further by this growing demand that schools be 
more accountable for student outcomes in terms of measurable achievement. As 
Vanier’s principal noted, “Accountability is becoming more of a high profile (issue) now 
in the school and educational system.” Recognizing not only the public outcry over 
standards, but also the declining achievement and skill levels of students, the North 
York Board of Education is one of the major school boards in Ontario to initiate tighter 
standardized testing in the schools and to place an emphasis on skills development, 
particularly in the areas of literacy and numeracy. 

Many teachers at Vanier are sympathetic. They have raised the alarm over the level 
of basic skills of the majority of students; the potential failure rate of students in the 
entry-level grade (grade 10) is a source of significant concern to the teachers and 
administrators. Some believe that firmer accountability standards might benefit educa- 
tion in Ontario, and they applaud efforts to introduce performance-based assessment. 


Others are more wary. They note the inherent dilemmas of the issue. One teacher 
claimed: 


A school has to adapt to the individual needs of its students. Now the problem 
with serving individuals and specialties is that the public wants standardization 
of quality and output and we need to make sure that we keep our standards up, 
which is difficult when not all students subscribe to the same work ethic or 
academic style. So there are difficulties there. Success requires us to be adaptable 
and flexible to meet those needs and yet hold onto our standards. 


There are important constraints in Vanier’s composition and structure that probably 
impede its capacity to attain higher ratings on standardized tests. As noted above, many 
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of Vanier’s students have been identified by other schools as problematic academically 
and behaviorally; Vanier’s inclusionary philosophy welcomes students who otherwise 
would be discouraged by other schools. Also, because such a large proportion of 
Vanier’s students do not have English as a first language, English literacy and commu- 
nication are obvious challenges. Furthermore, many students come to Vanier from 
countries torn apart by turmoil. As well as the evident emotional constraints on learning 
that many refugee students experience, many also have had either major interruptions 
in their education or no education at all in their countries of origin. In addition, given 
Vanier’s inverted-pyramid enrollment, new senior students remain unknown to many 
teachers. The transient nature of the student population makes it difficult for Vanier to 
anticipate students’ weaknesses and follow their progress in a traditionally sequential 
way. As one teacher noted, “If you can’t determine the quality of those that enter, you 
can’t determine the quality of those who leave.” 

These constraints are not offered as apologies for lower rates of academic achieve- 
ment. Nonetheless, to compare Vanier’s students with others by a standardized measure 
and draw conclusions about the school without considering the major differences and 
challenges that characterize Vanier is not seen as a satisfactory approach to the evalua- 
tion of the school’s success or accountability. 

The threat of lower academic rates and the increasing demand for accountability 
exacerbate the tension between seemingly competing views on the purposes of secon- 
dary schooling. In this context, schools such as Vanier are seen by some to be concentrat- 
ing on their role as a social service agency at the possible expense of academic 
achievement. As one parent noted, “They’re really concerned with the kids growing up 
to be good citizens and being able to be in control of their own lives ... A social service 
orientation comes to mind because they’re much more interested in the students’ emo- 
tional stability.” The school has developed initiatives and programs that, some believe, 
have little relevance to the goal of raising achievement levels. Thus concern over student 
achievement has some calling for firmer guidelines: “We would like to see some stan- 
dards ... not just acceptance of the lowest common denominator” (teacher) in terms of 
both academics and behavior. 

In this vein, Holmes and Wynne (1989) comment: 


It is popular to argue that one of the school’s most important functions today is 
to build students’ self-concept. It is not at all clear, however, exactly what func- 
tion the school either has or ought to have in this area ... there is no evidence that 
self-concept actually contributes to achievement (p. 21). 


Some critical theorists attack such concerns about measurable academic achievement 
as the “New Right ideology of school reform” (McLaren, 1989, p. 6), and argue that 
“schooling for self and social empowerment is ethically prior to a mastery of technical 
skills, which are primarily tied to the logic of the marketplace” (McLaren, 1989, p. 162, 
emphasis in original). 

In their support of liberal education, Emberley and Newell (1994) criticize theorists 
who would separate the imparting of social skills from instruction in basic skills educa- 
tion. They refer to an English teacher who reportedly asked, “What’s more important, 
that we graduate a kid who can read or a kid who can be a good citizen?” (p. 8), and 
counter with the following question: 


How did we reach a point where a high school English teacher can suggest that 
somebody could be a good citizen without knowing how to read? It is precisely 
this kind of attitude, we believe, that endangers education in Canada without 
promising to make any serious contribution to solving the personal and social 
problems students are facing. We argue that there can be no essential conflict 
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between good education and good citizenship. One cannot exist without the 
other. Neither good citizenship nor personal fulfillment is possible without a 
good education. (p. 8) 


The substance of these theoretical debates is reflected in the tensions among Vanier 
staff whose objectives for student success vary. Only one teacher replied without hesita- 
tion that success means to her only “academic success and high rates of acceptance at 
universities.” However, others also focused on subject-related achievement and 
academic mastery as the primary measure of success. One English teacher commented 
that his goal for student success was “not to turn them into better citizens or so on, but 
rather to educate them to the best of my ability in my narrow range of the subject ... from 
the skills some broader knowledge would develop and then perhaps if you were lucky 
with the knowledge, there would come some kind of wisdom.” 

In contrast to those defining success in subject-related and academically focused 
terms, others delineated success in fundamentally nonacademic terms. The following is 
a compilation of several teachers’ responses: 


I think for some students, the educational system would be doing its very best job 
if the only thing it taught them were social skills and very little else ... Success is 
partly academic achievement, but that’s only part; it’s learning to work with 
people ... | guess I would define a successful school, and this may sound strange, 
as one where you don’t have a visit by your police force every other day. And 
you don’t have to break up a fight and you can go through three or four months 
without being sworn at and that somewhere along the line you feel that some- 
thing you have done has gotten through. 


Interestingly, some students’ responses to questions about what they see as success 
and what they want out of school imply a similar separation between academics and 
socialization. Furthermore, they identify achievement in academic rather than interper- 
sonal terms: 


I’m just here to get my 30 credits and move on... I think teachers have to realize 
that you’re just here for the credits. You’re not here to get along well with 
everyone ... I’m not here to have a relationship with them, I’m here to get my 
education. That’s all they’re supposed to do for me. (two students) 


Another student highlighted the related tensions associated with the achieve- 
ment/self-concept duality: 


At another school I wasn’t that good at math, and it’s just like they said, “Oh, he’s 
doing good, let’s push him through.” I didn’t even know that much ... They’re 
just doing it to make you feel good, and they know you’re not doing good, and it 
makes you feel like you didn’t accomplish anything because you didn’t really 
learn something ... I think at the time you’re happy to get the credit but then 
when you go to the next level or next school that doesn’t treat you the same way, 
it’s like they’re not doing you a favor in the long run, and you look back and wish 
they didn’t do it. 


The students quoted here represent some of the students for whom Vanier has 
developed the special programs that employ alternative means to address achievement 
and focus largely on social skills. These are the programs that have deepened philo- 
sophical rifts between teachers and enhanced internal tensions between those who 
expect higher academic standards and those who concentrate on students’ affective 
needs and personal development. 

It is undoubtedly easier to ascertain the level of a school’s success from an academic 
achievement point of view than it is to gauge the ability of the school to foster successful 
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social skills and feelings of self-worth on the part of students. In the latter case much of 
the interpretation of success rests on a degree of faith and confidence. Some teachers at 
Vanier believe that gains have been made in this respect because of the new programs. 
However, most recognize that the growing demand for public accountability, as demon- 
strated by measurable academic indicators, will continue to strain staff relations along 
philosophical lines and possibly threaten the continuation of some special programs. 
The associated tension between academic achievement and social agency as the school’s 
primary objective is heightened by another awareness that was expressed by several 
teachers. These teachers were trying to adapt to their students’ diverse academic and 
social needs. As one stated, 


I know our problem today is teaching 100% of the kids, whereas 10 years ago I 
don’t think we needed to teach 50% successfully, nobody really cared, nobody 
liked the general level students. They paid lip service to them, but now there is a 
societal need to educate 100% of them. 


This reference to societal need squarely situates the tensions at Vanier in the larger 
context of defining the purposes of secondary education in contemporary Canada. 


Unresolved Tensions: Defining the Purposes of Secondary Education 

Teachers and administrators at Vanier expressed a uniform need to regard a school’s 
success in terms of its role in preparing students for their future as citizens of a democ- 
racy. How that role should be approached and what policies and programs should be 
developed to fulfill it, however, are central points of disagreement. This disagreement 
highlights the divergent and often competing perspectives on what are and should be 
the overall purposes of secondary education, especially in diverse environments with 
students of widely differing needs and achievement levels. 

Many at Vanier argue that a school’s success ultimately depends on its ability to 
make students feel happy, secure, and positive about their learning. They stress the 
affective conditions connected to self-esteem and social development. Others maintain 
that self-esteem without academic competence is misleading to students, and that 
higher rates of achievement are the key to success. The philosophical and pedagogical 
tug-of-war between those two positions is largely a matter of emphasis and priority 
rather than a rejection of one goal or the other. One of the central conclusions of the 
Exemplary Schools Project maintains that both goals—the academic and the social—are 
inextricably linked: 


Any approach to school policy must recognize that the social and the academic 
aspects are tightly intertwined. To ignore the moral and social parts of schooling 
and to call for a stronger focus on knowledge, test scores, and provincial ex- 
amination results is to disregard the consensus that emerges from the schools in 
this study: that students need to learn a lot more than traditional academics. 
(Gaskell, 1995, p. 86) 


However, students also need to learn a lot more than socialization skills. Thus, even 
in our efforts to view the two purposes as interdependent functions of schooling, we 
continue to address them separately. 

Any attempt to give priority to one purpose over the other inevitably maintains the 
academic outcomes-social agency split. This split and all its inherent tensions are lived 
in practice at schools such as Vanier in terms of program, policy, and philosophy. They 
are similarly sustained in theory. Some critics argue that education should not be used 
primarily “as a technique in the service of social reconstruction” (Emberley & Newell, 
1994, p. 4); many maintain that the “inculcation in the disciplines of knowledge forms 
the traditional core task and goal of the secondary school” (Holmes & Wynne, 1989, p. 
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19). Other critics champion the social objective of “empowering students” (McLaren, 
1989) and attending to their emotional and developmental needs. 
The comments of one of Vanier’s former principals support this latter objective: 


In the end, they’Il judge us by how many kids pass and how many kids fail. But 
I think there’s an underestimation of how valuable it is to work in the affective 
domain. We have literally scores of kids here who cannot come to the learning 
table because they cannot deal with the daily rigors of life. They have not 
overcome their anger sufficiently well that they can even sit in those classrooms 
and see how what we’re doing is even remotely relevant to what they’re doing. 
And until we deal with that affective domain, those kids aren’t going to do well 
... And I see them [Board] coming in with their standardized testing, and they’re 
going to start judging schools based on “critical scores” ... And the money is 
going to go to schools where the high marks are, and then the kids with high 
marks will follow the money ... and you have a ghettoized system. It’s going to 
hurt kids in the long run because schools with a whole bunch of disadvantaged 
kids, like Vanier, aren’t going to get the resources. 


However, others maintain that in trying to accommodate all needs schools spread 
themselves too thin in a way that sacrifices the real purpose of schooling—academic 
mastery. From this perspective, academic mastery is not merely a valued institutional 
outcome, but rather a crucial acquisition for students who must live independent lives 
in a competitive society. Thus instilling in students a sense of self-esteem and emotional 
security is a vacuous exercise if in the process schools diminish such areas as literacy and 
numeracy. A school board superintendent addressed this point and tied it closely to the 
issue of equity in education: 


One of the strengths of Vanier is that they serve a particularly difficult group of 
kids, and they do so in some ways very well. But, ultimately, I think it’s an equity 
issue. If these students are really going to be able to compete successfully with 
students from more typically middle class schools, then they have to have the 
same academic skills as well. They can go away from here being free of racial 
bias, having lots of insights into the nature of their own personal growth and 
development and so on. But, if they can’t read and write and do arithmetic in 
order to compete with the other kids at university, they’re going to lose out. I 
think we have to attend to their social needs, but we also have to do a better job 
of convincing them that we have to achieve higher academic standards for their 
own interests in the long run. 


Several other respondents referred to the importance of equity in education. How- 
ever, its fluid definition continues to fuel debate over the role and responsibilities of 
schools regarding its attainment. If equity is interpreted to mean the equality of educa- 
tional opportunities, then Vanier is successful in its attempts to provide programmatic 
access to all its students. If equity is interpreted to mean the equality of educational 
outcomes and the “ensuring of success for all of our students” (trustee), then there are 
noticeable gaps. In either case, there exists an ongoing tension between equity and the 
achievement of excellence. One vice-principal commented on this duality: 


At Vanier, we are not just trying to balance excellence and equity but we are 
trying to achieve both. It is a belief and an operating principle of the North York 
Board of Education that excellence and equity go hand-in-hand. We must estab- 
lish high expectations of outcomes of all our learners and then help each one of 
them to achieve. Since each learner is different, it is expected that schools in 
North York will provide the expanded opportunities required to ensure equity of 
outcome for all. It is the belief in this philosophy as well as the belief that all 
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students can learn that has resulted in the development of the special programs 
at Vanier. 


This mandate, accompanied by the urgency to raise students’ achievement levels, 
probably will continue to pose significant challenges to the administrators and teachers 
at Vanier. And such challenges will probably continue to exacerbate the philosophical 
and practical tensions and divisions among its staff. 

One of the problems with writing about the internal tensions at Vanier is that the 
discussion may skew one’s impression of the school and obscure its many exemplary 
qualities, which are described elsewhere (Campbell, 1995). What this article does not 
address or describe, among other characteristics, is the extraordinary dedication of 
Vanier’s educators; the multiple curricular opportunities available, many of which 
provide innovative links with community services, businesses, colleges, and universi- 
ties; the most expansive and advanced telecommunications and computer programs in 
the district, and possibly in the province; an impressive account of academic and 
nonacademic awards won by Vanier students and teachers; the school’s pervasive tone 
of mutual respect, order, and tolerance of differences; the individual accounts of those 
students who stay in school despite enormous personal and academic pressures that 
might compel them to drop out; and the many adult students who see Vanier as their 
second chance at having a new life and a hopeful future. These realities exist at Vanier 
too. A discussion of the school’s rifts and challenges, tensions and divisions should not 
diminish an appreciation of Vanier’s efforts and accomplishments. 

In sum, Vanier is a school that is characterized by diversity at many levels. Elements 
of diversity in student population, program development, and philosophical belief are 
fundamentally interconnected. Vanier embraces diversity and seeks to include, an- 
ticipate, encourage, accommodate, and respond to its students’ varying needs. This has 
led to an expanded program and greater choice and opportunity for students and 
teachers that—contrary to negative references in the literature to fragmentation, isola- 
tion, and competition—may be viewed positively as one of the school’s strengths. It is 
the diversified curriculum and attention to individual needs that attract many students 
to Vanier. 

Nevertheless, and as a result, teachers at Vanier experience tensions that spring from 
differences in belief and practice. Such tensions focus on the relative value of curricular 
components, the academic and the social service emphases of the various programs, the 
call for increased accountability in terms of measurable academic achievement as dis- 
tinct from indicators of positive socialization outcomes, and the equity-excellence 
duality. The tensions discussed here may not be resolvable. Nonetheless, consideration 
of the challenges, dilemmas, and tensions contributes to an ongoing examination of 
what the role, purposes, and responsibilities of secondary education are, not simply in 
the context of Georges Vanier Secondary School, but in schools elsewhere that are 
grappling with similar realities. 
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Dilemmas of Difference: Van Tech’s 
Schools-within-a-School Model 


Vancouver Technical Secondary School is a large, inner-city comprehensive school serving 
an ethnically and linguistically diverse clientele. Van Tech has responded to students’ diverse 
needs by implementing a schools-within-a-school model. To ignore the many differences 
among tts students would certainly contribute to Van Tech’s dropout rate. But in attending 
to needs through mini-schools, the school risks highlighting and stigmatizing various 
groups’ perceived differences. This dilemma of difference plays out in a number of ways, 
depending on which type of mini-school—elite, dropout prevention, vocational, or cultural 
is under scrutiny. The more a mini-school attempts to deviate from prevailing norms and the 
competitive academic curriculum, the more it risks being devalued. Taken as a whole the 
various schools-within-a-school provide lessons both about reforming large schools to make 
them more engaging for students and teachers alike and about de facto streaming of students. 


Située dans un centre défavorisé de la ville, l’école secondaire Vancouver Technical Seconda- 
ry School est une grande école compréhensive qui déssert une clientéle ethniquement et 
linguistiquement diverse. “Van Tech” a répondu aux divers besoins des étudiants et des 
étudiantes en implantant un modele de plusieurs écoles plus petites a l’intérieur méme de la 
plus grande école. Si on ignorait tout ce qui différencie la population estudiantine on 
contribuerait surement au taux de décrochage de Van Tech. Mais en essayant de répondre 
aux besoins éducatifs et sociaux dans le cadre de mini-écoles, l’école méme risque de signaler 
et méme de stigmatiser les differences percues des groupes divers appartenants aux mini- 
écoles. Ce dilemme de différences qui se manifeste de plusieurs fagons dépendant de la nature 
de la mini-école—élite, de préventation du décrochage, de formation professionnelle, vocatio- 
nelle, ou culturelle est examiné de pres. Plus une de ces mini-écoles tente de dévier des normes 
dominantes et du curriculum académique compétitif, plus cette méme mini-école risque d étre 
dévalorisée. Pris dans son ensemble, la notion de mini-écoles nichés a l’intérieure d'une plus 
grande école sert a apprendre certaines lecons en ce quia trait a réformer les grandes écoles 
pour les rendre plus acceuillantes et engageantes pour les étudiants, les étudiantes, et les 
professeur(e)s et concernant aussi le regroupement des jeunes dans divers programmes. 


Large high schools can be alienating places for students, particularly younger ones, who 
may find it difficult to connect with their teachers and peers and to learn well (Lee, Bryk, 
& Smith, 1993). Lee and Smith (1995) found that smaller high school size was associated 
with student gains in achievement and engagement and a more equitable distribution of 
these gains. 

One strategy for achieving smaller size is to break up larger schools into schools- 
within-a-school (SWS). Participants in each SWS engage in teaching and learning to- 
gether for at least half of the school day in a distinct location. The main school, within 
certain district and provincial guidelines, gives SWS teachers the autonomy to alter the 
timetable, select students, create or refashion curriculum, and establish codes of student 
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behavior. Schools-within-a-school typically have distinct names and purposes; they aim 
to serve particular groups or emphasize different themes, for example, remedial, enrich- 
ment, occupational, and performing arts. 

The SWS model enables such desirable practices as increasing collegiality among 
teachers and personalizing student-teacher and peer relations. There is a continuing 
struggle, however, with differentiation of the high school population into higher and 
lower streams, groups of “fast” and “slow” learners. A tension exists between serving 
presumably diverse student needs and interests and providing equal access to learning 
opportunities. 

This tension is manifested in the competition for resources and status that inevitably 
occurs among the mini-schools, and more stigma attaches to any mini-school’ that 
seems to deviate from the competitive academic curriculum. By competitive academic 
curriculum, I mean the university preparatory courses in language, mathematics, social 
studies, and science, which derive their high status from their links to the society’s wider 
system of rewards. 

Because mini-schools tend to tailor their offerings to distinct student needs or inter- 
ests, they inevitably confront the dilemma of difference. Minow (1990) poses the dilemma 
of difference thus: “when does treating people differently emphasize their differences 
and stigmatize or hinder them on that basis? and when does treating people the same 
become insensitive to their difference and likely to stigmatize or hinder them on that 
basis?” (p. 20, italics in original). The dilemma of difference proliferates in any 
postmodern organization where there exists “a diverse array of voices speaking from 
quite different, often contradictory perspectives and value commitments” (Donmoyer, 
19969.49); 

The dilemma of difference manifests itself, therefore, in any school with special 
programs, but it is particularly vivid in mini-schools because of their distinct identity in, 
and relation to, the whole school.” Four major ways that the dilemma of difference often 
reveals itself in the current reform movement to create SWS programs are the elite 
program dilemma, the dropout prevention program dilemma, the vocational program 
dilemma, and the cultural program dilemma. 

Elite program dilemma. When an elite program providing an enriched curriculum 
starts up, the participating parents, students, and teachers are generally pleased, but the 
concern inevitably arises that other classes are deprived of some of the school’s most 
engaged, academic students. Further, research on streaming has demonstrated that 
low-income and certain ethnic minority students are often placed in the lowest streams, 
even when they have equal or higher test scores or marks (Curtis, Livingstone, & 
Smaller, 1992; Oakes, 1985; Oakes, Gamoran, & Page, 1991). Yet when schools attempt to 
destream, they face concerted resistance from elite parents (Wells & Serna, 1996). Thus 
the school as a whole must navigate between providing an equal education to all and 
holding on to students with supposed exceptional talents or abilities and challenging 
them. 

Dropout prevention program dilemma. Dropout prevention programs aim to provide 
safety nets that are geared to meet the intellectual and social needs of students whom the 
conventional school cannot or will not help. Yet safety nets can become safety valves 
that enable school administrators to keep mainstream programs relatively free from 
so-called troublemakers and rebels (Kelly, 1993). Programs that commonly segregate the 
most disaffected leave intact the institutional arrangements that contribute to the aliena- 
tion of a good many other students and school staff as well. Located on the margins of 
conventional schools, dropout prevention programs typically have more freedom to 
innovate but often at the risk of being devalued. 

Vocational program dilemma. The vocational mission of high schools that emphasize 
the academic core often remains hidden. Schools frequently fail to help students connect 
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what they are learning to their future work possibilities, yet most students accept on 
faith the assertion that they need school in order to obtain jobs. In the name of 
“relevance” some high schools have offered job training that many now realize closed 
students’ occupational choices prematurely (Grubb & Lazerson, 1976). Today, reformers 
concerned with the vocational purpose of high schools emphasize the need to integrate 
vocational and academic education and to attend simultaneously to both intellectual 
and practical competencies (Grubb, 1992). Yet as long as the academic and not vocation- 
al curriculum continues to provide entry to higher education, the professions, and other 
material and social rewards, it seems likely that even an “enlightened” vocational 
program will be seen as second rate. 

Cultural program dilemma. Cultural programs can provide enclaves where students 
draw support from people who share similar histories, cultures, and languages. Yet they 
can become stigmatized as ghettos unless they also prepare students to succeed in the 
dominant culture. Crucial to understanding this dilemma is the unstated assumption 
that white, Anglo-Canadians do not have culture. “They occupy unmarked, supposedly 
empty categories that nevertheless define the standard against which everyone else is 
compared and inevitably judged different” (Irvine, 1995, p. 31). 

Despite the Canadian ideal of an equitable multiculturalism, the reality is that 
different cultures and languages carry more or less status in the dominant society. In 
many anglophone communities, the study of French, one of Canada’s two official 
languages, is widely seen to enrich the academic core (including the study of English) as 
well as to enhance students’ future job prospects. For these reasons one would not 
expect a French Immersion program to suffer from the same stigmas as a mini-school 
featuring, for example, the cultures and languages of First Nations peoples or recent 
immigrant groups. The latter groups must battle negative stereotypes in the wider 
society as well as structural problems grounded in economic and social inequalities 
(Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples, 1996). 

These four program dilemmas illustrate overlapping, as well as distinct issues. Elite 
programs that enrich the academic core present a mirror image of the dilemmas faced by 
dropout prevention programs that offer a remedial curriculum. Vocational and cultural 
programs are not overtly ranked in terms of the competitive academic curriculum, but 
covertly they are. 

I was able to observe how these four manifestations of the dilemma of difference 
played out ina large, inner-city comprehensive high school, which had begun to imple- 
ment a schools-within-a-school model. In this article I analyze the dilemmas of dif- 
ference, drawing on Vancouver Technical Secondary School’s mini-schools as 
illustrations. I review Van Tech’s most important responses to these tensions, as well as 
the benefits and costs of the current SWS strategy. Finally, I discuss some of the policy 
implications of creating schools-within-a-school in light of the dominance of traditional 
academic subjects and societal pressures to stream students. 


The Research Setting 

Vancouver Technical Secondary School has pursued the SWS strategy in an effort to 
break up what some insiders have nicknamed the “Great Big School.” Tech serves over 
1,700 students in a mainly low-income and culturally varied neighborhood.’ The school 
is challenged by increasing diversity, demands for change, and competition for its top 
academic achievers from schools in more affluent neighborhoods. 

At the close of the 1980s, Tech had many strengths, but its exam scores were at or 
near the bottom of those in the district. The school had a reputation as nonuniversity 
stream, undemanding, unsafe, and out of step with the changing economy. Under 
pressure from new immigrant groups and higher-income families settling in the neigh- 
borhood, some painful decisions were made to close the foundry, welding, and similar 
vocational programs and to place a new emphasis on academic achievement. 
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Today Tech is a school in the process of turning itself around. Provincial exam scores 
in a number of key academic subjects have steadily increased since 1985-1986, as have 
participation rates. During the same period, withdrawal rates in all grades have 
decreased—in grade 8, for example, from 14.6% to 2.2%. When interviewed, parents, 
students, and staff alike said that Van Tech’s success derives from meeting the diverse 
(social, emotional, and academic) needs of students through schools-within-a-school 
and other special programs. 

To ignore the many differences among its students would certainly contribute to Van 
Tech’s dropout rate. But by attending to needs and interests through mini-schools, the 
school risks highlighting and stigmatizing groups’ perceived differences. In our inves- 
tigation of successful practices at Van Tech, we found the various mini-schools offered 
an excellent lens through which to study how the dilemma of difference manifests itself. 
In addition, we found staff members who were largely mindful of such enduring 
tensions and trying to make structural adjustments to mitigate them. 

In designing most of the mini-schools, for example, administrators and teachers 
wanted students to interact with fewer peers and teachers to work in small teams, but 
integration with a larger group was also important. Thus students in most mini-schools 
attend them for four core courses, from grades 8 to 10; they are integrated with other 
students in elective courses and in grades 11 and 12. This model aims to balance the 
benefits of smaller, personalized environments with the opportunity to form friendships 
outside the mini-schools. Further, to make teachers in the schools-within-a-school con- 
scious of the overall community, most teach inside and outside their mini-school, and 
administrators attempt to distribute resources and time fairly across the entire school. 
The hope is that teachers and students will spread the enthusiasm engendered in the 
mini-schools throughout Van Tech. 


The Research Process 

Between the beginning of October 1993 and the end of April 1994, the research team 
(three doctoral students and I) observed 75 classes (at every grade level and across all 
subjects and mini-schools) and a wide variety of meetings related to the day-to-day 
operation of the school, as well as to accreditation. We shadowed 13 students through 
their school day, sitting with them during their classes and at lunch. We interviewed 12 
school and district administrators, 2 former school board trustees, 13 community repre- 
sentatives, 12 parents, 30 teachers, 5 counsellors, 7 other staff members, and 26 students. 
Other teachers and students were interviewed in groups. We also analyzed pertinent 
school, district, and provincial documents and statistics. We later solicited comments on 
an early draft of the report from 32 teachers during four focus group interviews. 
Students from eight English-as-a-second-language (ESL) and English classes provided 
us with written responses to various sections of the draft report. (For further discussion 
of methodology, see Kelly, 1995.) 

When starting and developing schools-within-a-school, there are inevitably 
problems, tensions, pitfalls, and detours. A staff involved in the process might easily 
become defensive and closed. Our Exemplary Schools Project team, on the scene for 
hundreds of hours, usually felt welcomed, even when we appeared unannounced in 
classes or at meetings where teachers were frankly discussing challenges arising as 
programs evolved. What makes this article and its focus on the dilemmas engendered 
by the SWS model possible, then, is the degree of openness we found among the Tech 
staff. This quality contributes in no small part to the school’s turnaround success. 


Elite Program Dilemma 

Tech had been losing top students to higher-income schools on the west side of Van- 
couver, where for many years all districtwide enrichment programs were located. So in 
1991 Van Tech administrators initiated two flagship mini-schools, Summit (for the 
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gifted) and Flexible Studies or “Flex” (for highly motivated learners). They also started 
the sole French immersion secondary program on the working-class east side. Because a 
disproportionate number of French immersion students are, like Summit and Flex 
students, eligible for honors or advanced placement classes when they reach grades 11 
and 12, Van Tech staff members often categorize the French immersion program as 
elite.’ 

Summit, for example, addresses the needs of what staff often referred to as “higher 
end students.” The students, who have been identified as gifted in at least one academic 
area, apply from elementary schools that feed into Van Tech, and they are selected on 
the basis of teacher, counselor, and parent recommendations, as well as written applica- 
tions. Teachers describe the Summit curriculum as enriched, meaning “more creative 
problem-solving, more challenges than in regular classes.” Students are actively in- 
volved in shaping what and how they learn: they work at their own pace, and teachers 
encourage them to make their own choices and decisions regarding topics, assignments, 
and test schedules. Social development is fostered through extracurricular activities. For 
example, students organize car washes, food sales, and the like to raise funds for various 
school, community, and international projects. Summit students saw these experiences 
as promoting leadership, responsibility, and a cooperative work spirit. They described 
the Summit curriculum as fun, interesting, and challenging. 

The danger, as perceived by some Van Tech staff, is that elite programs like Summit 
skim off many of the top academic students. As one mini-school teacher confided: 


We see that it’s really not fair that we have these classes of really great kids that 
are a lot of fun to work with, they’re really positive, and we don’t have discipline 
problems in the class. And then everyone else suffers, including ourselves, in the 
other classes ‘cause those kids have been brought out of that pool. 


Partly to counter charges of elitism, mini-school teachers teach in the SWS only part 
time; the rest of the time they teach regular classes. And after a few years of experiment- 
ing with the timetable, administrators in 1994-1995 began to schedule the elite pro- 
grams’ academic core courses at different times to ensure that Flex, Summit, and French 
immersion students mixed with a broader range of students for half the day. 

Still, these elite programs represent the top rung in the hierarchy of course offerings. 
Although the relevant data were unavailable at Van Tech, research elsewhere has 
tended to show that the “children of working-class, ethnic/racial-minority and single- 
parent families end up in the lower streams in highly disproportionate numbers” 
(Curtis, Livingstone, & Smaller, 1992, p. 53). Further, the evidence to date shows that 
although students in high-ability streams learn more and at a faster pace than do those 
in lower streams, streaming provides no advantage over mixed-ability grouping with 
respect to the achievement of students in the middle-ability range (Oakes, Gamoran, & 
Pave, iyo): 

Some of our Van Tech interviewees, including parents of top academic students, 
feared that mixing students of different abilities in the same classroom would lower 
curriculum standards and hinder the academic progress of higher and lower ability 
students alike. Others disagreed; they believed that streaming effectively cuts off many 
students’ chances for a university education and teaches elite program students the 
wrong values. Students, argued one teacher, “have to work with all kinds of people, 
whether they are their intellectual equal or not.” And “these super-bright and super- 
motivated youngsters” cannot learn “compassion ... in an elitist little group that seg- 
ments itself off from the rest of society.” Partly in response to such concerns, Flex 
teachers do not select students based solely on high academic ability or achievement. 
After the first year, at least 10% of the students chosen for the Flex program have entered 
with average or below average marks. 
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The elite programs at Van Tech, despite efforts at partial democratization, represent 
a clear-cut form of streaming. Research has shown that streaming contributes to unequal 
learning opportunities and academic outcomes, yet at Van Tech and elsewhere this 
practice has resisted elimination. 


Dropout Prevention (or Alternative) Program Dilemma 

The alternative programs at Van Tech (Nova, Sunrise, Spectrum) strive to provide 
caring environments for students who have not for a variety of reasons succeeded in 
traditional classrooms. All provide students with greater personal attention by lowering 
the student-to-staff ratio. Teachers sometimes feel they are more successful at improving 
their students’ self-esteem and ability to get along with others than they are at engaging 
them academically. These programs provide a safety valve for the main school and a 
safety net for the students. However, teachers’ efforts to foster pride in the alternative 
programs as “cool schools” may inadvertently highlight their distance from the 
mainstream program. 

Spectrum, Van Tech’s senior secondary alternative program, illustrates the safety 
net-safety valve tension. Staff reject the label of “rehabilitation” program, although the 
district and the BC Ministry of Social Services classify the program this way for funding 
purposes. The term falsely implies that students are “broken and need to be fixed,” 
according to one teacher, and that the primary goal is for students to reenter the main 
school. Instead, the Spectrum staff members say that their primary goal is to provide a 
true alternative to the large, traditional secondary school. 

Spectrum has created standards of behavior consistent with the widespread belief at 
Van Tech that students who are considered at risk of dropping out or being pushed out 
often thrive in more structured programs. All teachers give morning quizzes, for in- 
stance, which constitute up to 10% of a student’s final grade. This policy was put into 
practice to encourage punctuality and attendance among students, “the vast majority” 
of whom had “attendance and late problems in the regular system,” according to 
teachers. As these quiz questions provide reviews for upcoming tests, they serve a 
pedagogical aim too. 

Despite the structure, Spectrum has an informal atmosphere. Students call teachers 
by their first names. Students feel less pressure to dress up or to keep pace with the latest 
fashion trends, which many (particularly those living on their own) cannot afford. 
Smaller program and class sizes make this relaxed atmosphere possible. Furthermore, 
because many of their students have rejected the traditional teacher-student rela- 
tionship, staff in the alternative program have had to rethink the nature of teachers’ 
authority. This is less possible in the regular program, where teachers face many stu- 
dents ina day. 

Students in dropout prevention programs have typically been offered a remedial 
curriculum, which can stigmatize the programs as second-class. It then becomes difficult 
for students enrolled in a devalued program—one that seems to mark them as “dum- 
mies”—to turn around academically. Staff at Spectrum recognized this and have sought 
to destream their curriculum; a few years ago they added Algebra 11 and Spanish 11 to 
Spectrum’s offerings to allow students to meet university and college entrance require- 
ments. This emphasis has allowed teachers to communicate higher expectations and 
provide students with opportunities to go on to postsecondary educational institutions, 
as well as to be with a wider range of peers. A former staff member recalled that during 
Spectrum’s first few years, “it was very loose”: 


The idea was, “Let’s individualize everything, and students will work at their 
own rate, and we'll throw out all of the regular curriculum, and we'll make stuff 
up that the kids are interested in.” ... What we found was that students didn’t 
take it seriously.... They didn’t attend, and when they were there, they said ... 
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“Friends tell me I’m a dummy ‘cause I’m not coming to a real school, and the 
marks you give me don’t mean anything.” 


In response, the staff moved to provide more structure and higher expectations, and 
students responded positively. They were able to tell their friends that the curriculum, 
marking standards, and grade 12 exams were the same at Spectrum as at the main 
school. 

The more Spectrum aligns itself with the competitive academic curriculum, the more 
it challenges the stigma of being a lower stream. At the same time, though, it risks 
replicating some of the mainstream schooling practices that had alienated many of 
Spectrum’s intended clientele. Some teachers and counselors working with alternative 
program students in grades 8, 9, and 10 have expressed concern that Spectrum usually 
requires incoming students to have a grade 10 completion certificate and asks those who 
are not attending regularly and making academic progress to leave. This, they maintain, 
then creates a need for safety nets elsewhere in the educational system. 


Vocational Program Dilemma 

Van Tech has a flourishing career preparation program with 15 options ranging from 
financial accounting to computer science and sport and recreation careers. The 
hairdressing program, for example, attracts students from across the district. They take 
hairdressing for three of eight classes in grade 11, four of eight classes in grade 12, and 
500 hours postgrade 12. Van Tech offers full salon services, so students work on paying 
customers; approximately 90% of the clients come from outside the school itself. A 
three-week work experience component places students in salons outside the school and 
demonstrates to students what employers will expect of them. The program uses the 
latest technology and strives to stay ahead of the curve. The head teacher raises funds, 
hires her own substitute teachers, stocks the salon with products, and does its bookkeep- 
ing. “I do all the administrative things myself,” she said. “We basically run our own 
school here within the school.” 

Proponents of vocational education must battle the popular belief that preparation 
for university provides the only route to success and that postsecondary technical 
education is for those who are not intelligent enough to qualify for university. Fueling 
this belief, students with low attendance, low marks, or both often find their way to 
vocational courses and programs. Sometimes these programs do provide the hook to 
keep them in school. Even so, vocational teachers do not want their courses to become 
dumping grounds for students with learning disabilities or discipline problems. 

Applicants for the hairdressing career prep program, for example, are screened. Our 
research team interviewed a young woman who had not been accepted due to a record 
of poor attendance and low marks. Once in the program, the hairdressing teachers insist 
that their students attend all of their other classes. Because the hairdressing program 
provides a lot of “perks,” students are motivated not to lose the privilege. Explained one 
teacher, 


I don’t want this to be a hangout for them. This is not an alternative; this is part 
of the high school program.... The focus is that our students graduate with a 
grade 12 certification, and the only way they can do that is by attending their 
other courses. 


If they can pass the exam for their hairdressing license, students do not need a grade 12 
certificate. Yet the teachers feel strongly that Van Tech’s program is a “complete pack- 
age” and “that if students don’t pass their other courses, they won't pass their hairdress- 


ing either.” They emphasize the importance of a high school diploma: 


Further on down the line, especially in this day and age, people change careers. 
Chances are they’re not always going to stay with hairdressing. That’s what 
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statistics show us.... I tell them, too, that they’Il be able to say they’ve completed 
something. 


Although teachers work hard to prevent their program from becoming a safety 
valve, they put equal effort into creating a safety net. Many hairdressing students are 
considered at risk of dropping out, and some are “fringe gang members,” according to 
one teacher. They need “a lot of encouragement” and “self-esteem building.” Teachers 
must, at the same time, hold high expectations. “We show them [by exposing them to 
real work situations] that mediocrity won’t allow them to survive in the real world.” 

Many students are reluctant to choose careers in more practical fields, despite 
limited English proficiency and a lack of preparedness for university. In response Van 
Tech has focused on fields where on graduation quality job opportunities are relatively 
plentiful. For example, in 1994, 90% of recent graduates were working as hairdressers, 
half of those in top salons. 

An internal competition of visions has arisen out of the SWS structure at Van Tech. 
The split in imaginations about Tech’s mission is exemplified in a debate over whether 
to change the school’s name to Vancouver High School or Vancouver Academic and 
Technical High School. And no matter how rigorous career preparation courses are or 
how well they help students make the transition to work or postsecondary technical 
education, the school will no doubt continue to struggle against a societal devaluing of 
nonwhite-collar careers. 


Cultural Program Dilemma 

Tumanos (which means “guardian spirit” in Coast Salish) illustrates how the cultural 
program dilemma operates. Organized as a mini-school, Tumanos offers an academic 
program for First Nations students. It emphasizes the art, literature, history, sport, and 
spiritual ceremonies of Canada’s Aboriginal peoples. The focus on Native cultures is the 
hook to keep students in school as well as an important vehicle for teaching academic 
subjects. 

In setting up the program, staff sought to “balance the real city world here for a 
teenager with all of its temptations” with “a sense of pride and culture.” Tumanos staff 
help students to “find their identity,” according to a counselor. “A lot of them don’t ... 
know who they are. They are labeled as a Native person, but they don’t know what that 
means; it was wiped out.” “Knowing who you are and understanding something about 
your background,” added a teacher, form the basis for increasing students’ self-esteem. 
Learning a critical history of their people provides a form of protection against the 
effects of the destructive stereotypes that many First Nations youths must endure. 

This philosophy seems to be bearing fruit. Teachers have reported improved student 
behavior and attitudes, a reduced dropout rate, and an increase in cultural pride. We 
observed the use of traditional practices to encourage the development of student 
leadership. For example, Tumanos students elect a chief, a clan mother, and five peace 
elders. Together these seven students conduct the Talking Circles and take an active part 
in maintaining discipline among students. Students explored First Nations history while 
learning to carve a totem pole. 

For all its success, Tumanos still grapples with the dilemma of difference. Partly as a 
result of its cultural healing focus, and despite its aim to serve as a university 
preparatory program, Tumanos has to struggle against the label nonacademic. Although 
the Tumanos program does not have “rehabilitation” as its goal (as do the dropout 
prevention programs), in reality the First Nations students who enroll tend to be behind 
academically. They are coping with multiple problems that affect their ability to con- 
centrate on schoolwork. First Nations students who are doing well at the grade 7 level, 
according to one administrator, tend to enter the regular grade 8 program at Van Tech, 
which means that students who require extra attention are directed to Tumanos. Staff 
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and students said in interviews, though, that the program does not function as a lower 
stream. Insisted one student, “A lot of the other Native programs are alternate. Tumanos 
is academic. We do the same work as the people in the regular program. We just have a 
smaller class, and we have a lot of support.” 

Yet there is some evidence to suggest that staff members outside of Tumanos have 
treated Tumanos students as belonging to a lower stream and have resisted their partial 
integration into the mainstream. According to one staff member: 


My experience with Tumanos last year—I hate to say it—a lot of teachers simply 
didn’t want those kids in their classes, even if they were doing relatively well and 
if they were nice kids.... We had enormous problems with integrating [Tumanos 
students] into things like PE.... Even the basic idea of providing the same conse- 
quences for those kids as they would for others. If Native kids came late, without 
a gym strip, for example. Other kids were made to go collect garbage, keep score. 
Tumanos kids were either sent back or left to just hang about. So I think some of 
the teachers really feel like those programs [like Tumanos] are there for those 
kids, and that’s where those kids should be. 


The Tumanos staff has rejected enforcing standards that would exclude academic 
underachievers, because they believe that they can mitigate previous barriers such as 
underpreparation or institutionalized racism. Having accepted students into Tumanos, 
the staff want to prepare them for academic success in the wider world, so they provide 
extra tutoring if necessary. Eventually, however, students must succeed in the regular 
program in order to graduate from high school and, ideally, enter university.° 


Coping Constructively with the Dilemmas 
Each of the four manifestations of the dilemma of difference—in elite, dropout preven- 
tion, vocational, and cultural programs—can be traced to how a particular mini-school 
relates to mainstream expectations for students, as embodied in provincial exams and 
university entrance requirements. The more a mini-school deviates from prevailing 
norms (e.g., regarding dress, attendance, behavior) and the standard curriculum and 
attempts to tailor itself to a particular set of student needs, the more it risks being 
devalued. Recognizing differences among students carries risks, as does ignoring dif- 
ferences. As one risk is mitigated, other dangers surface. Staff members are continually 
faced with tensions and predicaments that defy easy or ultimately satisfactory solutions. 
Participants in the mini-schools emphasized such benefits as increased teacher col- 
laboration, more personalized learning, and enhanced feelings of community. There is 
little doubt that these smaller communities within Tech provide positive experiences for 
the students, parents, and teachers directly involved. However, some parents, staff, and 
community members have voiced concern that these experiences are available only toa 
select group of students. 


Public school is what makes community possible. And if you create a secondary 
school in which kids are hived off into these atomistic, independent or semi-inde- 
pendent programs or streams of sorts, then you erode the capacity of the school 
to promote community. That is, the public school is the only institution where 
kids come together in conversation about issues.... If you don’t learn it there, you 
are not going to learn it anywhere else. (former Vancouver School Board trustee) 


The tension about mini-schools—particularly those perceived as “elite”—providing 
“extra” or “enriched” learning experiences that are not accessible to the regular school 
population is partially offset at Tech by the provision of schoolwide courses, activities, 
and clubs open to all students. 

Concern over differential treatment also provided the impetus for the creation of 
core grouping across the entire grade 8. Under this system, all grade 8 students are 
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formed into groups of 24 Each group takes classes from fewer than the usual number of 
teachers because a single teacher instructs the group in both English and social studies, 
while another teaches both math and science. The twinned subjects are usually taughim 
a single two-hour block. Core 8 enthusiasis Gted benefits including better teacher-siu- 
dent bonding, a mini-school experience for every student, and more fleability and 
variety in teaching approaches over the longer class period. 

Another way thai Van Tech is coping with the dilemma of difference is through the 
creation of a new curriculum—applied academics—that attempts to bridge the voca- 
tional-academic divide. The technical studies deparimeni, for example, developed an 
applied physics course to fold into the scence curmiculum. Piloted in 1994-1995 with 
provincial funding, the course provides students with Physics 11 theory so they can go 
into Physics 12, but they also receive practical, hands-on traming. The goal of applied 
academics courses is to integrate vocational and academic content and thereby increase 
zhe relevance of school curricula for all students (BC Minisiry of Education, 1995). 

To some extent these measures have mitigated feelings of exclusion. Although some 
mini-school participants do have identities separate from Van Tech—for example, they 
refer to Van Tech as the main school or the Great Big School—when students from the 
various schools-within-2-school were asked if they ideniified most with the program 
that they were in or with Van Tech generally, they commonly replied either “Van Tech” 
or “both.” The very question tended to baffle studenis, because it suggested that the two 
identities were mutually exclusive. Students in the Sunrise, Spectrum, and Tumanos 
programs may be an excepiion to this. In all three of these programs, students are on a 
different timetable from the rest of the school; they also draw students from ouiside the 
catchment area, and Sunrise and Spectrum are located im portables away from the maim 
complex. As well, these programs atiract students who have not always been successful 
in larger schools. 

Despite the humanizing efforts at Van Tech, there is sill siratification between 
students who are academically orienied and those who are noi, between the “gifted” 
and the “at risk.” Some teachers siill seem disindimed to work with “problem” studenis 
and tend either to exacerbate student alienation through insensitive demands or refer 
them to dropout prevention programs, which are physically and temporally separated 
from the rest of Van Tech. 


Conclusion 

Given the benefits of SWS, would it be possible to devise a model that avoided siream- 
ing? In theory, yes. The school could be divided completely into equally funded mmi- 
schools, and students could be assigned to them by lottery to ensure equality of access. 
The mini-schools could exist as structural alternatives only, organized so that students 
interacted with fewer peers and teachers for core courses. A more complicated model 
would allow the mini-schools to emphasize different themes. 

Allowing themes would introduce some curmaular differentiation and with it the 
possibility of restreaming. Administrators and teachers would need mechanisms for 
determining the complex needs and interests of parents and students in the neighbor- 
hood and the appeal of potential themes. Once themes were arrived at, school officials 
would need to establish implementation guidelines. For example, any occupational 
mini-schools would have to be designed around a sufficenily broad cluster of occupa- 
tions to serve a varied student body. “A health area mighi include both would-be 
doctors and practical nurses; an industrial technologies career path might include both 
future engineers, welders, and auto mechanics” (Grubb, 1992, p. 41). And school siaff, im 
consultation with the community, would need io agree on outcomes; for example, 
students across all mini-schools would need to master a certam common cumiculum, or 
eraduation rates would have to be comparable across the various schools-within-2- 
school. 
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School officials would have to exercise vigilance so that inequities did not enter the 
system over time. One could imagine, for example, that a disproportionate number of 
middle-class parents might sign their children up for the lottery to get into a fine arts 
mini-school, whereas working-class parents might be more likely to favor an occupa- 
tional mini-school. The students in the arts mini-school then might find fundraising for 
supplementary activities easier than in other mini-schools. Or guidance counselors 
might subtly and with the best of intentions encourage a disproportionate number of 
ESL students to sign up for a multicultural mini-school lottery. 

Teacher education and staff development programs would need to prepare new and 
experienced teachers to teach destreamed classes. School boards would need additional 
resources to provide such preparation, as well as textbooks, curriculum guides, and 
student evaluation policies appropriate to mixed-ability classrooms.” 

What obstacles stand in the way of this vision? First, not all teachers and students 
want a mini-school experience. When reformers in an Arkansas school that was piloting 
the SWS model tried to enlarge the program, they found resistance on the part of 
nonvoluntary teachers and increased student dropout (Nickle, Flynt, Poynter, & Rees, 
1990). Second, some specialization (e.g., high technology computer labs) would no 
doubt have to be sacrificed in order to fund time for teachers to plan cooperatively. 
Third, parents who believe their children would suffer in mixed-ability groups would 
probably contest destreaming. Those who could afford to would enroll their children in 
private schools, whereas others would seek out public schools still offering International 
Baccalaureate programs, honors, or advanced placement classes, or other forms of 
enriched streaming. 

One begins to see why the SWS model has evolved as it has at Van Tech. There have 
been persistent pressures from above (demands from highly educated, articulate, and 
mobile parents; publicized gaps between student marks and their provincial exam 
scores) and below (high dropout rates among marginal students) to create curricular 
differentiation among the various schools-within-a-school. Although the SWS solution 
has been prone to streaming, Van Tech has mitigated at least some of its effects. The 
approach has been imperfect, but the available evidence suggests that the SWS model 
broke up the Great Big School and resulted in improved test scores and lowered 
withdrawal and dropout rates. 

Our research team concluded that the school could further soften the tendency 
toward streaming by attending more closely to accountability. To date, much of the 
evidence suggesting the success of the mini-schools at Tech has been anecdotal, partly 
because district money for program evaluation has been cut. During its 1993-1994 
self-study, a number of Van Tech staff members came to believe that the school should 
allocate some of its own resources to program evaluation. “To ensure that change is 
planned, coherent and results in enhanced student learning,” Van Tech’s School Growth 
Plan (1994) proposed that a committee of administrators and elected teachers 


develop a process to be followed when new programs are created to: 1) establish 
measurable goals for the new programs; 2) evaluate the success of new programs 
during and after implementation; 3) anticipate and minimize possible negative 
effects on existing programs; 4) ensure that new programs are consistent with 
school directions. (p. 35) 


For any large school considering the SWS model and faced with the real-world pres- 
sures against complete destreaming, Van Tech offers important lessons; with enhanced 
accountability, the school would offer a model for sustainable, if imperfect, improve- 


ment. 
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Notes 

1. Luse the term mini-school interchangeably with school-within-a-school. In the Vancouver School 
District, however, school employees tend to reserve the term mini-school for enriched 
programs only. 

2. A fine line exists between schools-within-a-school and other kinds of special programs. The 
term special program tends to be used as a residual category for workshops, courses or course 
sequences, and extracurricular activities not considered part of the mainstream or regular 
program. Schools-within-a-school represent one type of special program. 

3. As of fall 1993, 42% of the students were born outside of Canada, in 46 countries, primarily 
Vietnam, China, Hong Kong, El Salvador, the Philippines, and Poland. About 60% of 
students speak English as a second language; at any one time about 10% are enrolled in ESL 
classes. In addition, 7.5% of Van Tech students are First Nations, and 80% of children come 
from low-income families. 

4. We found in parent interviews further justification for grouping French immersion with the 
elite programs. One parent, whose child had been ina “gifted” program at the elementary 
level until the program was dropped, considered transferring her daughter to a private 
school because “she needed the extra stimulation.” But an elementary schoolteacher 
suggested she try French immersion instead. 

5. Inthe Vancouver School District, people tend to refer to dropout prevention programs as 
alternate or alternative and avoid the potentially stigmatizing term dropout prevention. But 
because all SWS provide an alternative to the mainstream schooling experience, I have opted 
to use the more concrete and restrictive term dropout prevention. 

6. Tensions similar to those found in Van Tech’s cultural programs exist in the English- 
as-a-Second-Language Department, which serves 180 students from many cultures. Staff 
teach English while stressing a respect for students’ native languages and cultures in the 
curriculum. At Van Tech many ESL teachers want students to continue to speak their own 
language as well as English in order to encourage cognitive growth, but they also want 
students to integrate into the academic and social mainstream as soon as possible. Once in 
regular classes, though, ESL students are felt by some non-ESL students and their parents to 
“distract the teachers from their main duties of teaching.” 

7. When the Ontario government decided to end streaming, “most teachers ... received only a 
few hours’ orientation, and few school boards ... received additional resources” (Barlow & 
Robertson, 1994, p. 129). 
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Success at Contact: The Argument for Alternative 
Schools for At-risk Youth 


Ata time of serious budget restrictions in communities across Canada, are alternative schools 
an effective and cost efficient way of meeting the needs of marginalized or at-risk students? I 
argue that they are indeed (a) by describing the students considered at risk or marginalized in 
Canadian schools and the reasons that in many cases conventional high schools and par- 
ticular initiatives such as streaming have failed to meet the needs of these students; (b) by 
discussing three different types of alternative schools and the factors associated with success 
in meeting the needs of at-risk or marginalized youth in these schools; and (c) by describing 
Contact, a Canadian alternative high school located in Toronto, to illustrate how it has 
successfully met the needs of a wide range of students who would be considered marginalized 
or at risk. 


En ces temps de contraintes budgétaires sérieuses dans les communautés a travers le Canada, 
les écoles alternatives sont-elles vraiment efficaces et rentables et en mesure de satisfaire aux 
besoins des éléves qui sont marginalisé(e)s et a risque? Je maintiens qu’en effet se sont les 
écoles alternatives qui sont les plus en mesure de répondre aux besoins des éléves considé- 
ré(e)s comme étant les plus a risque et les plus marginalisé(e)s dans les écoles canadiennes; (a) 
parce que, dans plusieurs cas, les écoles secondaires conventionnelles et des initiatives 
particuliéres comme l’intégration des éléves en difficulté d’adaptation et d’apprentissage 
nont pas su répondre aux besoins énoncés pour ces éléves éprouvant de la difficulté; (b) car 
en discutant la nature des trois différentes sortes d’écoles alternatives et les différents facteurs 
associés aux succés qu’elles éprouvent en répondant aux besoins de ces jeunes a risque ou 
marginalisé(e)s; et (c) en décrivant l’école secondaire Contact, a Toronto, au Canada, pour 
illustrer comment l’école a réussi a satisfaire les divers besoins d’une population variée 
d’éleves qui auraient été considéré(e)s comme étant marginalisé(e)s ou a risque dans un 
contexte de scolarité réguliére ou conventionnelles. 


Much of the literature on at-risk youth suggests that alternative schools can be an 
effective and efficient way of meeting the needs of marginalized or at-risk students. This 
article begins with the description of the students considered at risk or marginalized in 
Canadian schools and the reasons that in many cases conventional high schools and 
particular initiatives such as streaming have failed to meet the needs of these students. 
Then follows a discussion of three different types of alternative schools and of the factors 
associated with success in meeting the needs of at-risk or marginalized youth in these 
schools. To conclude, a description of Contact, a Canadian alternative high school 
located in Toronto, is provided to illustrate how one school has successfully met the 
needs of a wide range of students who would be considered marginalized or at risk. 
Contact School is one of the oldest of several alternative high schools operated by the 
Toronto Board of Education to provide education in ways that are best suited to specific 
groups of students and their communities. Contact caters to students who are dropouts, 
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street youth, and at risk. The school has built a clientele that increasingly chooses to stay 
with the school for several years—a change for students whose pattern of secondary 
school participation was previously measured in weeks rather than years. The school 
has approximately 140 students, with a waiting list, as well as 12 teachers, three street 
workers, and two office staff. 

Contact School is described to illustrate the problems encountered when regular 
high schools attempt to deal with at-risk students and the advantages of a different 
model for meeting the needs of marginalized youth. 

Who are the marginalized or at-risk students in Canada’s high schools? 

The labels at-risk student or marginalized youth mask a diversity of characteristics among 
students. Often the students labeled this way do not conform to stereotypes. There are 
complex reasons for disengagement from schools. A wide range of students can become 
at risk of school failure, and the students at risk of dropping out are not necessarily those 
with the least intellectual ability. Although labels for student characteristics can be 
helpful to educators in deciding how best to serve the needs of students, they do not 
explain the nature of the interaction between at-risk students and the school that plays a 
crucial role in an individual’s decision to drop out (Metro Youth Task Force, 1991; 
Morris & Pawlowich, 1992; Toronto Board of Education, 1991; Wehlage, Rutter, Smith, 
Lesko, & Fernandez, 1989). 

In the literature on at-risk youth, three general causes of dropping out are cited. One 
includes social and background factors such as low socioeconomic status, single-parent 
home, low parental support, family crisis, community stress/conflict, family mobility, 
minority race or ethnicity, and limited experience of the dominant culture. A second set 
of factors involves personal problems that are generally independent of social class and 
family background. Included in this list are mental and/or physical health problems, 
low aspirations and self-esteem, alienation, rejection of authority, substance abuse, legal 
problems, trauma from divorce or death in the family, sexual orientation, pregnancy or 
parenting, and learning disabilities. 

School factors such as retention in grade, course failure, passivity and/or boredom, 
truancy, suspension, and other disciplinary problems are also strongly associated with 
dropping out. The immediate causes of dropping out are often linked to school 
problems such as academic performance as measured by grades and inappropriate 
behavior. 

These three sets of factors are interrelated and interact in complex ways, and they 
affect students differently. Specifically, situations or influences that affect one student’s 
decision to drop out seem to have little effect on another’s. Some students are at risk of 
dropping out early, whereas others suddenly find they are in trouble at a much later 
stage in the educational process (Metro Youth Task Force, 1991; Morris & Pawlowich 
1992: Toronto Board of Education, 1991; Wehlage et al., 1989). 

Contact Alternative High School draws at-risk students from throughout the Toron- 
to area. Almost every student comes to Contact with a story that speaks of difficulties 
and tensions in conventional high schools. As one student explained, “Every student 
that’s in here has a challenge. Every one of us is different in one way or another, be it 
through being a new Canadian, language problems, personal problems, maybe a learn- 
ing disability” (Gerd, student, April 7, 1994). 

Contact students come to the school for different reasons. For some the emphasis in 
their lives is survival: 


I got kicked out of the house when I was 16 so I was living on the street and I was 
going to Anonymous Secondary but they didn’t want me anymore. They said 
they couldn’t help me with welfare, and they couldn't help me to get to school 
(transport) ... they told me to find an alternative school so I just came here. They 
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fed me here and I was living on the street so I needed it. (Rita, student, April 12, 
1994) 


Some students come to complete high school in order to improve work opportuni- 
ties: 

I was just sitting at home because there’s no work you know and I was thinking 

about going back to school. And I tried to go to Anonymous Tech and they 

wouldn’t take me, and I tried Anonymous School and they wouldn’t take me. My 


friend told me about here. So I came ... My goal is to get my grade 12, then maybe 
college. (Frank, student, January 20, 1994) 


Other students choose Contact after having recognized long-term needs in their 
lives: “I dropped out in grade 9, I was home having babies for five years. I had to start 
here with no credits and now I’m on my last two credits. I plan to go to college and take 
an accounting course ... [need to make good money because I have two kids” (Sandy, 
student, March 1, 1994). Some students are sent to Contact not thinking about getting an 
education, but are surprised to discover that school could actually be a part of the world 
they are structuring for themselves: “I had charges and a trial coming up and at first I 
said ‘Oh well, go to school and make it look good’ but then after I was here I thought 
‘Oh, Geez, this is all right. I’ll stick it out’” (George, student, April 12, 1994). 

As the examples above clearly illustrate, there are numerous interrelated factors that 
lead students to become at risk of leaving school. 

Is it possible to serve at-risk students or marginalized students well within 

the context of a conventional high school? 

According to Wehlage et al. (1989) and a report published by the Toronto Board of 
Education on dealing with youth alienation (1991), conventional schooling seems to be 
successful with many youth, but is problematic for students who are at risk. Most 
“regular” schools assume that all students can make sense of a complex and mainly 
fragmented range of academic courses and can make some kind of link between what 
happens in school and outside school. Most schools also assume that students have 
fairly similar capacities and motivations for learning, that learning is not affected by the 
sense of isolation that some students feel in large impersonal institutions. Finally, there 
is a tacit assumption that students can keep their academic performance separate from 
the pressures of outside influences or life circumstances. 

The success of a particular intervention strategy is often due in part to its timeliness 
and its match with particular types of students with particular types of problems. 
Therefore, the diversity that exists among at-risk students demands a corresponding 
variety in intervention strategies, if regular schools want to prevent at-risk youth from 
leaving. Many schools need to develop innovative ways to meet the needs of their 
students, and many educators agree that a steady diet of more-of-the-same curriculum 
and teaching is unlikely to engage at-risk students who have a history of failure. 

Three impediments to learning that exist for all students but that particularly affect 
at-risk youth within the context of many high schools are (a) the perceived lack of 
relevance of school work that is not directly linked to valued goals in students’ lives; (b) 
a dominant learning process that is often highly abstract, verbal, passive, individualistic, 
competitive, and controlled by others; and (c) teachers are more concerned with the 
coverage of the subject than whether the students are motivated and actually learning 
something. 

Although attention to diversity is critical, it is important to recognize that all adoles- 
cents share some common needs and goals that most schools traditionally have made 
efforts to address. These include the need to acquire a personal sense of confidence and 
success, to develop a sense of identity and social integration, and to acquire the socially 
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useful knowledge and skills that make an individual a good worker, parent, and citizen. 
In order to retain at-risk youth in school and provide them with a valuable education, 
both the importance of these common goals and the need to respond to the particular 
needs of marginalized students must be recognized. 

Wehlage et al. (1989) as well as the Reference Group on Youth Alienation at the 
Toronto Board of Education (1991) found the need for substantial changes in the struc- 
ture of regular schools to respond to the diversity of students and to help them achieve 
common goals. Specifically, they point to the necessity of reforms in teaching, cur- 
riculum, and social relations between adults and students in order for at-risk students to 
stay in school and achieve their goals. According to them, these changes would require 
substantial restructuring of schools and a redefinition of teaching roles. 

How successful has streaming been as an intervention strategy for at-risk 
students? 

Streaming is a common intervention strategy adopted by many regular high schools in 
an attempt to respond to the diversity of students. However, the following synthesis of 
the research in this area shows that at-risk students generally have not benefited from 
this initiative. Divisions among students and the corresponding differentiation of cur- 
riculum and instruction have lasting consequences in terms of academic achievement, 
attitudes, peer associations, and school careers. 

In most high schools courses designated as low-stream or ability offer greater ex- 
posure to less demanding topics and skills, whereas high stream classes typically in- 
clude more complex material and more difficult thinking and problemsolving tasks. 
Oakes (1985), for example, found that high-stream secondary students were more often 
presented with traditional academic and intellectually challenging skills. Another find- 
ing was that the high-stream teachers identified the development of competent and 
autonomous thinkers as one of their most important goals. On the other hand, teachers 
in low-stream classes often emphasized basic literacy and computational skills and 
presented topics associated with everyday life and work, while expecting conformity to 
rules and expectations. In contrast to regular and high-stream classes, teachers in low- 
stream science and math classes spent more time on routines, more frequently provided 
seatwork and worksheet activities, and introduced technology such as computers in 
conjunction with low-level tasks such as computation (Oakes, 1990). 

Nystrand and Gamoran (1988) and Gamoran, Nystrand, Berends, and Lepore (1995) 
also found great discrepancies in what happened in remedial, regular, and high-stream 
English classes. High-stream English classes were more often characterized by authentic 
assignments, student control over work, and higher-order cognitive tasks than were 
low-stream classes. The results of their research suggest that achievement inequality 
could be reduced by raising the caliber of both instructional content and instructional 
discourse in regular and remedial stream classes. 

According to Oakes (1990), although some schools rotate the teaching to low- and 
high-ability classes among teachers, in many other schools teachers either jockey among 
themselves for high-stream teaching positions, or principals use class assignments as 
rewards and sanctions. For example, teachers of low-ability math and science classes are 
usually less experienced, less likely to be certified in math or science, hold fewer degrees 
in these subjects, and have less training in the use of computers. 

Gamoran and Berends (1987) believe that streaming most probably affects achieve- 
ment through the combination of separating students into different groups and provid- 
ing different knowledge and learning conditions to these groups. Slavin (1990) reviewed 
studies comparing heterogeneous and homogeneous groups in secondary schools and 
found that no group benefited academically from being in streamed classes. Studies of 
streamed secondary schools also showed evidence of an increasing disparity between 
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high- and low-stream students as time went by. This could be explained by the fact that 
students in the top groups generally had considerably more curricular and instructional 
advantages than students in low-stream classes. 

It is often claimed that streaming imparts an identity to students that influences their 
future educational opportunities and life chances. Research supports this claim, provid- 
ing evidence of a lack of mobility of students between the various levels of high school 
streams. In fact, there is a pronounced shift downward as students who are not achiev- 
ing to the satisfaction of school officials are encouraged to enroll in less academically 
challenging courses (Curtis, Livingstone, & Smaller, 1992). Data gathered in the 
province of Ontario show that students in lower-stream classes drop out much more 
frequently than their counterparts in the high stream (King & Hughes, 1985). 

Streaming predominates in secondary schools in Ontario, partly because it is official 
policy. Despite the apparent decline in numbers of low-stream students in some parts of 
the province, only sporadic and marginal initiatives have been taken to change the ways 
the needs of working class and ethnic/racial minority students are dealt with in schools 
(Curtis et al., 1992). 

The following statements from three staff members at Contact Alternative High 
School show how their experience with students confirms the research findings de- 
scribed above: 


Streaming has definitely had a negative impact on many students at Contact. In 
addition to the barriers associated with basic level credits, some students believe 
that they are stupid or are convinced that they are incapable of achieving 
academic success at a general or advanced level. These feelings turn out to be 
obstacles to actually being successful and they become self-fulfilling prophecies. 
It is difficult to help students rebuild their confidence. I believe that streaming 
contributes to the high dropout rate in Ontario because it stigmatizes and 
segregates students and convinces them that they aren’t good enough. (Sean, 
coordinator, questionnaire, 1996) 


Streaming has saddled students with useless credits. They arrive at our doors not 
being able to do math, write essays and especially not able to think inde- 
pendently about academics. Yet their Ontario Student Records say they have 
finished grade 10 perhaps. They often have street smarts though. The streaming 
system is a criminal waste of human talent and potential. Our students have been 
pushed ahead at some point in their schooling because someone didn’t want to 
stop and educate them. So from that point on they are streamed so that no one 


seriously expects them to learn anymore. (Jerzy, street worker, questionnaire, 
1996) 


I have seen some students who were previously streamed into basic or general 
level courses and could have handled general or advanced level, respectively. It 
usually takes these students quite a while to feel confident enough to take a risk 
and try to work at the higher level, and some aren’t at Contact long enough to be 
convinced they can try. I think the problem of tracking at the high school level 
represents the tip of the iceberg for most of these students since they have often 
become convinced of their inadequacy and poor skills long before they reach 
high school. I don’t think most high school teachers have the time or resources to 
accommodate the learning needs of every individual in a classful of 30 or more 
students. Subsequently, they believe it’s a kinder alternative to let a student 
experience success in a basic level class rather than let him fail a general level 


class, because his learning takes place at a different rate. (Judy, teacher, question- 
naire, 1996) 
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Although the sociopolitical context in the United States is different from the context 
in which Canadian secondary schools are embedded, the effects of streaming appear to 
be similar in both countries. In Canada, because education is a provincial matter, there 
are no national guidelines on streaming. Each province has its own policy on streaming. 
In Ontario streaming begins in grade 10 and continues to the end of high school, 
whereas in Quebec the practice of streaming was phased out more than a decade ago. 

In addition to streaming, high schools across Canada have experimented with dif- 
ferent strategies and programs in an attempt to respond to the needs of at-risk students. 
In the next section, I discuss the effectiveness of some of these programs. 

How successful have supplemental programs and school within school 
programs been for at-risk students? 

Gaskell (1995) reports on a range of initiatives to support at-risk students in a number of 
“exemplary” high schools across Canada. However, the data provided are not detailed 
enough for us to know just how successful these various intervention strategies have 
been in retaining at-risk students in school while helping them to achieve academically. 

On the other hand, two large US studies of extensive dropout prevention programs 
conducted in 36 high schools and 98 middle schools between 1984 and 1990 (Grannis, 
1992; Meyer, 1990) found that neither of the two programs had accomplished very much 
in terms of gains in student attendance, retention, and courses passed. They recom- 
mended that the programs be extensively redesigned to restructure the schools in- 
volved. 

Grannis (1992) and Meyer (1990) both identified as a problem the piecemeal ap- 
proach by which the changes introduced were mere supplements to existing programs 
and arrangements rather than a revamping of them. The focus was on the adoption of 
discrete measures rather than on outcomes. Only a few of the schools involved in the 
studies showed evidence of extensive or fundamental changes. 

Another study looked at the success of magnet schools in meeting the needs of 
at-risk students (Crain, Heebner, & Si, 1992). A comparison of magnet schools housed in 
regular high schools and magnet schools housed separately showed that the programs 
that completely separated the magnet and nonmagnet students were substantially more 
effective with respect to both dropout prevention and educational accomplishment. It 
seems that schools-within-schools did not significantly alter the school experience for 
at-risk students. 

In an interim study focusing on the New Futures Initiative, a project aimed at 
increasing the life chances of disadvantaged youth by promoting institutional change in 
the schools and other agencies, Wehlage, Smith, and Lipman (1992) found that New 
Futures had not yet initiated the comprehensive restructuring of the schools that would 
be needed to address the problems of at-risk youth. The intervention strategies adopted 
were supplemental and left the experiences of students and teachers basically un- 
changed. These interventions were aimed at only a few students and left most of the 
programming unchanged in the schools. The assumption was that it was necessary to 
“fix” students who were deficient in various ways and that supplemental or remedial 
programs would be sufficient to do so. Changing only selected institutional charac- 
teristics was not viewed as an effective way of responding to the needs of at-risk 
students. 

When asked whether they believed Contact could be run as effectively if it were 
housed in a wing of a conventional secondary school, staff at Contact answered in the 
negative. This response appears to confirm the research findings cited above. Here is 
what the coordinator of the Contact responded: 


Last year when we were looking for a new space for our school, there was talk of 
putting us in Anonymous Collegiate and Technical Institute. Fortunately, it 
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turned out that they didn’t want us as much as we didn’t want to be placed with 
them. I’ve included a section from a letter we wrote to explain our opposition to 
the idea. 


Contact is a school that exists as an alternative for students who have not been 
successful in schools like Anonymous Collegiate and Technical Institute. Stu- 
dents who leave large collegiates or institutions need an alternative where they 
can thrive in a smaller more personal setting. This is why Contact was founded, 
and our school has long been recognized as providing an excellent learning 
environment for these students. We feel that if we were move to a large institu- 
tional school like Anonymous Collegiate and Technical Institute we would no 
longer be an alternative and would not be able to attract students who would be 
most in need of a school like ours. Put simply, students would not come to 
Contact if it were located in Anonymous Collegiate and Technical Institute. 


Contact previously coexisted in a public school and it was not a workable 
arrangement. There were numerous incidents that became a constant source of 
irritation for the principal and the signing officer at Contact. Students were 
polled frequently for suggestions for solving these problems and indicated that 
the best solution would be to exist in a separate school. Staff felt that for the 
students’ self-esteem, it was crucial to have a separate identity and not to merely 
be an appendage of another school’s program. (Sean, coordinator, questionnaire, 
January 1996) 


The comments of this street worker also confirm that the school-within-a-school concept 
is problematic: 


I can’t predict exactly how it would change but I can imagine many problems 
that would come up. These would start to impinge on the freedom we allow our 
students and the maturity we expect of them. It would also be harder to deal with 
the riskier students if we were within a straight school. They would be afraid to 
go there unless we could maintain a real separation between the two student 
groups. Just ask our students how many hang out with students from collegiates 
and you would get an idea of how much they would not like to be jammed into 
one. (Jerzy, street worker, questionnaire, January 1996) 


The research cited above seems to support the need for alternative schools in ad- 
dressing the needs of at-risk students. As it is likely that not all alternative schools are 
equal, it is worthwhile exploring a typology of such schools. 


A Typology for Alternative Schools 

In a recent article, Raywid (1995) provides a typology for alternative schools, proposing 
three distinct ideal types of alternative schools. Individual schools with their diverse 
histories and purposes approximate these to varying degrees. 

Raywid (1995) describes Type 1 alternatives as the ideological progeny of the early 
1960s programs that aimed at making school engaging, challenging, and fulfilling for 
both students and teachers. Early Type 1 alternative schools have created a number of 
innovative programs and arrangements that are now viewed as improvement measures 
appropriate for all schools. Type 1 schools typically reflect organizational, adminis- 
trative, and programmatic departures from the traditional. Type 1 alternatives are 
schools of choice that enjoy a high level of popularity. These schools are sometimes 
programmatically similar to magnet schools because of the themes and instructional 
innovations emphasized. 

Type 2 alternative schools are programs to which students are often sent just prior to 
expulsion. One of the distinctive characteristics of Type 2 programs is that they are 
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assumed to be temporary measures for at-risk students. Some type of behavior 
modification is usually the focus of Type 2 programs, and there is generally no attempt 
to modify curriculum or pedagogy. In fact many Type 2 programs try to have students 
complete the same work as students in regular classes. However, the students are likely 
to be working on these assignments alone, because most of the time the assignments are 
designed for individual completion. Other Type 2 alternatives may involve a basics- 
oriented curriculum that emphasizes factual knowledge and elementary skills. 

Type 3 alternatives are more positive and compassionate in orientation than Type 2 
programs. They are designed for students who are presumed to need extra help, 
remediation, or rehabilitation at an academic, social, or emotional level. If jail could be a 
metaphor for Type 2 alternatives, then therapy would be the best metaphor for Type 3 
programs. The assumption is that, after sufficient treatment, successful students will be 
able to return to regular secondary or postsecondary institutions. Type 3 alternatives 
often focus on remedial work with high-structure tasks, while providing support to 
students to grow socially and emotionally. Alternative schools are usually identifiable as 
one or another of these three ideal types, although particular programs can be some- 
thing of a mix. 

One important difference between these three types of schools is whether students 
choose or are assigned to the school. Students choose Type 1 alternatives, whereas 
students are assigned to Type 2 schools. Type 3 programs often include some combina- 
tion of choice and referral. This difference is important because the choice feature is 
associated with positive results and is considered particularly advantageous with mar- 
ginal students, who often believe that they have little control over what happens to them 
in the school setting. 

Another important difference between these three types of alternatives relates to the 
underlying assumption about what needs to be changed, the program or the student. 
Type 1 schools assume that by changing a school’s program and environment, one can 
change the behavior, performance, and achievement of those associated with it. Type 2 
and 3 alternatives assume that some students are not successful because of emotional, 
intellectual, or character deficiency. This assumption shapes the program and often 
inhibits the kind of responsiveness that is typical in Type 1 schools when it comes to 
providing the conditions necessary for the success of the students. 

Contact Alternative High School could be considered a hybrid of Types 1 and 3. In 
the following comments, Sean, the coordinator of Contact, provides support for Contact 
being a Type 1 alternative school: 


Our students don’t need to be “fixed.” What's really broken is the conveyor belt 
system of education that has as its underlying and hidden curriculum the mes- 
sage that students/citizens have no power in schools/society, so they shouldn't 
even try to change things. (Sean, coordinator, questionnaire, 1996) 


In 1972 the proposal for Contact described a school that would “remotivate the 
student and reestablish in him a sense of self-worth” by “giving attention to the in- 
dividual needs and interests of the student; providing flexibility for the development of 
greater responsibility for decisions made by the students; and, increasing personal 
contact and rapport between all members of the community” (p. 10). The extent to which 
the goals of the initiators are being realized in the Contact School of today is consider- 
able. 

Contact is shaped by the harsh urban environment in which it is situated and by the 
philosophies of education that are lived out in the school. The small school community 
has evolved as an antidote to the lives students have lived, and continue to live, in that 
it provides a place of security, stability, and hope in the inner city. 
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At Contact the school priorities have evolved over more than 20 years and reflect an 
interpretation of the educational system that is based on student need. The school 
programs cluster around the survival of each student, academic achievement, and the 
expansion of each student’s understanding of his or her present and future role in 
society. Each dimension of the program priorities offers opportunities for each student 
to improve his or her life, whether by surviving, by completing credits, and/or by 
becoming aware of new possibilities in his or her life. 

The typology of alternative schools described above suggests that Type 1 and 3 
alternative schools would be more successful than either Type 2 alternatives or regular 
secondary schools at meeting the needs of at-risk students. In order to better understand 
what makes these types of schools successful, it is important to consider the specific 
factors associated with success in meeting the needs of marginalized youth in alternative 
schools. 


Factors Associated with Success in Meeting the Needs of Marginalized Youth in 
Alternative Schools 

The record of Type 2 schools suggests that they often serve no purpose other than 
ridding conventional classrooms of disruptive students. The record of Type 3 programs 
is stronger. These alternatives are based on the assumption that students can be helped 
to succeed in conventional schools. The programs tend to stress personal-emotional 
development, reeducation, and academic remediation. The environments they provide 
are typically supportive, with positive student-adult relationships and considerable 
amounts of individual attention in small-scale settings. The behavior of students usually 
improves in Type 3 alternatives. In such schools, Gold and Mann (1984) report increased 
attendance and fewer disciplinary incidents, as well as academic gains in terms of credit 
accumulation and/or knowledge and skills acquired. However, these changes often last 
only as long as students remain in the alternative school. 

Studies of Type 1 alternative schools tell different stories. They document dramatic 
gains and turnarounds for students who had detested and even left school, describe 
students whose problematic behavior disappeared in the alternative school setting, and 
record impressive academic gains for other students (Beattie, Robertson, & Stiegelbauer, 
1995; Gagné & Robertson, 1995; Raywid, 1990). There are also stories of highly effective 
alternative schools marked by high levels of achievement and commitment on the part 
of students, teachers and parents (Beattie et al., 1995). 

Wehlage et al. (1989) proposed a framework for studying the effectiveness of alterna- 
tive schools. Their research led them to conclude that in order to succeed with at-risk 
students, alternative schools need to be communities of support. Such communities are 
those with which students want to be affiliated and where they are truly educationally 
engaged. 

In a national study, Raywid (1982) found that alternative schools identified the 
interpersonal relationships fostered by the school climate as their most distinctive char- 
acteristic. The schools regarded these relationships as more critical than instructional 
strategies. In spite of this, successful alternative schools make great efforts to individual- 
ize and personalize classroom practices, including the pace at which student can work, 
the content of the curriculum, and the assignments they are asked to complete. In fact 
effective alternative schools are characterized by a high level of instructional creativity, 
where the emphasis is placed on making the curriculum compelling and challenging, as 
well as responsive to the needs and interests of students. The curriculum in these 
successful schools often involves more experiential learning and field-based practica. In 
addition, the educational goals go beyond traditional academic goals to include the 
emotional and social development of students as well. Combined with their emphasis 
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on emotional support, successful programs for at-risk students attend to the more 
difficult task of helping students to take charge of their own learning and personal lives. 

There are a number of other characteristics that seem to be associated with effective 
alternative schools. These include the small size of the schools and the separateness of 
the physical location of the schools, as well as the distinctiveness of the programs, staff, 
and students of the school. In addition, the privileged nature of the relationship between 
teachers and students is another critical component of successful alternative schools. 
Broader role definitions for teachers as advisors, friends, mentors, and advocates are key 
to the success of alternative schools, because these various roles enable teachers to 
interact with students at multiple levels. Effective alternative schools are also charac- 
terized by a high level of organizational flexibility as well as a minimum of formality. 
Successful alternative schools seem to maintain social control by developing norms for 
behavior rather than imposing rules and regulations that may be seen as arbitrary. 

Choice at various levels is an important component contributing the success of 
alternative schools. When students and parents choose specific schools, it is possible to 
build a community that shares some common concerns or beliefs. Choice can also 
strengthen the bond between the students and the school and enhance their feeling of 
membership in the school community. Choice at a programmatic level usually ensures 
higher levels of motivation and commitment on the part of students, as well as a greater 
sense of responsibility on the part of the teachers. 

Alternative schools where teachers are actively involved in the development of 
curricular programs and in determining school policy are also more effective in support- 
ing at-risk students, because of teachers’ feelings of empowerment, ownership, and 
shared responsibility. Students’ involvement in decisionmaking processes also leads to 
feelings of empowerment and commitment for students in alternative schools. 

It is a complex web of factors that seems to lead to the creation of a school environ- 
ment that is supportive of, and responsive to, at-risk students. Although it may seem 
challenging to create a secondary school that embodies the many characteristics de- 
scribed above, Contact Alternative High School has been successful in doing so to a 
great degree. The following description of Contact attests to this. 


Contact School: An Example of an Alternative High School Effectively Meeting the 
Needs of At-risk Students 

The Philosophy of Contact School 

Foundational to Contact School is the philosophy of education shared by the teachers 
and street workers. Each person—whether student, teacher, or street worker—is valued 
equally; and the school is viewed as a forum to effect social change by redressing social 
inequities for its participants. Bound by allegiance to these principles, Contact has 
become a responsive, organic unit where social, cultural, and organizational structures 
have evolved as scaffolding for the ethos of the school. 


Personal Connections, Acceptance, and Caring 

In Contact personal connections, acceptance, and caring provide a secure and nurturing 
environment for young people who may have been quite broken emotionally in their 
lives. The students are supported to draw on their own resources in order to make 
choices and to accept responsibility. They are also enabled to reach out to others with 
empathy and as citizens of the society to which they belong. At Contact School authentic 
interhuman relations are central to supporting school success. Students who come to 
Contact have chosen or been driven to an educational path outside the traditional paths 
provided by society. Their many successes in Contact, some small and some life-chang- 
ing, are the result of experiences there that contribute to their sense of self-worth and 
their sense that they are valuable members of the school community. 
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Stephen, a teacher at Contact, sums it up like this: “This school runs from the heart. I 
don’t think that there is one teacher who doesn’t give all of themselves” (interview, 
April 8, 1994). Ben, a student, believes that all students are liked by at least one teacher: 
“I have one teacher who I know cares about me and cares about everyone else whether 
they be obnoxious, loudmouth or rude” (interview, April 20, 1994). Sandy, also a 
student says: “Everybody likes me and I like just about all the teachers. Yeah, I think the 
teachers are very solid human beings. Yeah, in order to handle a lifestyle like this you 
have to be solid because a lot of kids come in here with a lot of problems” (March 1, 
1994). 


Choices for Students 
The learning and teaching at Contact are closely linked to personal freedoms, which in 
Contact means that students can choose and determine their own actions to a much 
greater extent than they can in a traditional high school. By making and valuing choices 
that can contribute to their present and future lives, each student is engaged in a process 
of creating a meaningful life that is shaped by his or her choices. These opportunities for 
choices provide each student with the possibility of confronting choice honestly and of 
determining the emerging meanings in their lives. 

The following notice, which summarizes Contact School’s philosophy regarding 
choice, is posted at eye level on a door that every student passes through more than once 
a day: 


We must never be blinded by the futile philosophy that we are just the hapless 
victims of our inheritance, our life experience and of our surroundings—that 
these are the sole forces that make our decisions for us. This is not the road to 
freedom. We have to believe that we can really choose. 


Teachers’ and Street Workers’ Roles 

In Contact, a high level of school autonomy prevails. Teachers, street workers, and office 
staff make the decisions that support the day-to-day running of the school and the 
decisions that will shape the future running of the school. Because of this, all staff 
members at Contact have a good sense of what is going on throughout the school, a set 
of understandings that informs their daily lives in the school, which was referred to by 
one teacher as empowering. 

Teachers have worked both in their teaching roles and in roles as organizers of the 
school. In this way, not only have educational needs been supported by timely organiza- 
tional decisions, but the successes of the decisionmaking have, as do the successes of 
teaching, affirmed the competence of teachers as organizers of the school. The autonomy 
of Contact school is more than the wresting of authority and power from those external 
to the school or from the bureaucracy: it is the means by which the teachers in Contact 
can engage fully and effectively in the nurturing of education in the school. John, one of 
the teachers, explained it this way: “Here I think the morale is really good in comparison 
to other schools because teachers are all in it together and they have no resentment about 
decisions that are made because they were all involved” (interview, March 28, 1994). 


Program Priorities 

The philosophies of education at Contact and the needs of students in the school 
community drive the priorities for programming. There are three priorities in the pro- 
gram, each equally important in the school, and each promising growth and benefit to 
all the students. One priority focuses on the survival needs of the students. This priority 
is carried out principally by the street workers, by special support services professionals 
such as the counselors and the nurses and by the teachers. Another priority is the 
academic program at Contact, which provides a range of compensatory education, 
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credit courses, and educational experiences that will enable the students to expand their 
work and their horizons. The remaining priority is the program component that aims at 
connecting the students to the world by providing opportunities to enhance their aware- 
ness and increase their participation in the school and in the larger community. This 
priority also aims at providing opportunities for students who are alienated to rejoin the 
world on a personal level. A description of each of the program priorities illustrates 
further how Contact School meets the needs of its students. 


Priority One: Meeting the Survival Needs of Students 

Administrators, teachers, street workers, and students at Contact agree that learning 
cannot take place until the survival needs of the students are met. The needs that 
students bring to Contact vary. Some students have more needs than others. However, 
the majority of students have greater needs than most students attending other secon- 
dary schools. Contact is considered an inner-city school and its rating on the poverty 
index indicates that its students are among the poorest in the school district. Many 
students choose to come to Contact because their academic, psychosocial, and material 
needs were not being met in other secondary schools. 

Members of the Contact community meet the students’ needs by providing material 
and psychosocial support through a number of different programs. These include a 
nutrition program for students who come to school hungry; help in applying for welfare 
and transportation bursaries; funding for winter coats for those who cannot afford this 
expense; access to children’s clothing for single parents; access to a school nurse, social 
worker, and psychoeducational consultant for those with physical or psychological 
health problems; a women’s group for victims of abuse; and help with finding appropri- 
ate housing and day care. 


Priority Two: The Educational Advancement of Students 

The teachers at Contact are aware that many of their students need special support in 
order to succeed academically. A large percentage of the students have had mostly 
negative school experiences. Several were diagnosed as learning disabled in elementary 
school or had social and/or emotional problems that led to a number of different school 
related problems. 

The Toronto Board of Education and the staff at Contact recognize the challenging 
nature of the student body. For this reason various compensatory measures have been 
adopted to support Contact students as they reintegrate into the school system and 
attempt to accumulate the academic credits necessary for secondary school certification. 


Inner-city Budget 

The various measures taken to help students negotiate their way through the system 
include the allocation of a special inner-city budget, which is determined according to a 
complex formula. The funds received can be used only for certain activities and pro- 
grams including field trips, the purchase of winter coats for some students, and the 
nutrition program. The purpose is to enable students to focus on getting high school 
credits by making sure that some of their most basic survival needs are taken care of. 


Class Size 
The teachers, street workers, and students agree that the smaller size of classes at 


Contact is a key element that contributes to the success of the school. When asked what 
recommendations they have for policymakers with regard to successful practices in 
secondary schools, students, teachers, and street workers almost unanimously men- 
tioned the importance of keeping the size of the school and the classes small. 
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Registration Policies and Practices 
The registration policies and practices also differ from those at conventional secondary 


schools. An information session describing Contact School is offered every week by one 
of the street workers. Registration is continuous during September and continues at the 
beginning of every three-week block except for the last two blocks of the school year. 
Each student is allowed three chances per year to register. 

All permanent students must comply with the criteria for continuing registration at 
Contact; that is, they must attend, work in class, and behave appropriately. If these 
criteria are not met a student can be placed on a three-week probation. Two or more staff 
must nominate a student during the same time block before he or she can be placed on 
probation. Before the student is nominated, the nominator must talk with the student 
regarding the problem. 

The ON/OFF Committee meets once every three weeks and is composed of the 
coordinator and the street workers. Its purpose is to determine whether a student should 
remain on the rolls or not. An evaluation sheet for each student is circulated to all staff 
prior to these meetings. Equal consideration is given to attendance, behavior, and work 
when considering whether a student remains on or is taken off the rolls. A student who 
is being evaluated and who has concerns is encouraged to attend the meeting. 


Attendance Policies and Practices 

In an attempt to help students who have not been successful in traditional high schools 
where fairly high attendance rates are expected, Contact has adopted more flexible 
attendance requirements. Fifty percent attendance is required for morning classes in 
English, math, and the student’s selected option. Seventy percent attendance is required 
for oral communications classes. Sixty-seven percent attendance is required for nonpar- 
ticipatory afternoon classes, whereas 80% attendance is required for participatory after- 
noon classes such as drama or physical education. Teachers, street workers, and 
students all agree that it is necessary to have flexible attendance requirements because 
attendance has become a chronic problem for many students at Contact. However, a 
student on the permanent roll who misses three days in any given block without excuse 
may be placed on probation. This student would normally have an interview with his or 
her street worker. At the end of the block, he or she would be evaluated at the student 
status evaluation meeting described above. 

An important part of the street workers’ responsibilities involves checking on stu- 
dent attendance, which they do by calling students at home when they have not shown 
up to find out why they are not in school. These calls allow the street workers to 
determine whether the student is simply having problems with oversleeping or whether 
there are more serious problems affecting attendance. These telephone calls are extreme- 
ly useful because they often allow the street workers to uncover pressing needs that they 
can help the students to deal with. 


Use of Contracts 

In recent years the teachers and street workers at Contact have begun to use various 
types of contracts with students. These are used to help students develop new behaviors 
that will make them more successful in school. There are different types of contracts to 
help students work on changing different types of behavior. A term contract requires 
that a student earn a specified number of credits during the term. An attendance 
contract targets improved attendance. A work contract aims to increase productivity in 
class, and a behavior contract focuses on changing inappropriate behavior, such as 
using abusive language. Not fulfilling a contract usually leads either to being placed on 
probation or being taken off the rolls. For example, a student would be taken off the rolls 
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because of failure to meet the conditions of a term contract and would only be allowed 
to reenroll after being off the rolls for one term. 


Tutorial Weeks 

There are three tutorial weeks during the year, one at the end of each term. During these 
weeks, teachers are expected to be in their classroom areas ready to help students 
complete the term’s work. These three tutorial weeks are lifesavers for many students 
who need more flexibility in terms of deadlines than other secondary schools can offer. 


Teaching/Learning Strategies—Personalization and Individualization 

One of the most important things that teachers do to help students become academically 
successful is to individualize and personalize as many aspects of the program as pos- 
sible. Students are actively involved in determining which courses will be offered, as 
they are consulted before the timetable for each term is drawn up. In addition, many 
teachers negotiate the content of their courses with the students. Most teachers also 
allow the students some choice with regard to the major and minor assignments that are 
required to complete the course. The most important way in which teachers support the 
students’ academic development is by making the content of the courses as real, mean- 
ingful, and relevant as possible to the lives of the students. The teachers at Contact spend 
a great deal of time making sure their courses are kept up to date so that they stay in 
tune with the needs of their current students. 


Scheduling the Classes 

In order to increase the probability of students getting credit for the courses they take, 
Contact School has a unique schedule. The morning classes are offered over three 
semesters, whereas the afternoon classes are offered in an intensive way in three-week 
blocks. Each three-week afternoon course is worth one third of a credit, and students 
must take three such courses in one area in order to earn a full credit. In some cases 
students can combine parts of credits accumulated in the morning or afternoon in order 
to make up full credits. 


Courses Offered 

A wide range of courses is offered at Contact School. Some of these would be considered 
traditional, as they are offered in every high school across the country, whereas others 
are unique. The purpose of offering a range of traditional courses is to ensure that 
students can accumulate course credits in compulsory subjects such as math and 
English. Nontraditional courses are offered to respond to the special needs and interests 
of the students enrolled at Contact. The students are consulted during the general 
meeting to find out what courses they would like to have offered the following term. The 
teachers often develop new courses in response to the requests of students. The follow- 
ing course titles provide an idea of the range of nontraditional courses offered at 
Contact: Native Literature and Creative Writing; English Writing—How to Write a 
Term Paper; Personal Life Management—Street Law; Society: Challenge and Change; 
Psychology; Native Studies; American Black Studies; Lesbian and Gay Fiction; and Film. 


Level of Courses 
Many of the courses at Contact are offered at both the general and advanced levels for 


students in grades 10 through 12. However, none of the courses is offered at the basic 
level, because part of the mandate at Contact is to help students get back on track 
academically. Basic level courses are not offered because they are considered dead-end 
courses, that is, they do not allow students to go on beyond high school. Many of the 
students that come to Contact have been registered at the basic level in other high 
schools and have lost a great deal of self-esteem as a result of being labeled as basic level 


students. 
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The Compulsory Oral English Class 


The Oral English class is a compulsory course for all students at Contact. It is at the heart 
of the program and is offered during the morning schedule over a 33-week period. The 
many components of this course include the weekly Speaker's Hour, the weekly general 
meeting, field trips for the whole school, the affirmative actions days, the nutrition 
program, the recycling program, and the group class focusing on listening and speaking 
skills. It is an important aspect of the Contact school curriculum, because through its 
many parts teachers can work toward actualizing all three of the programming 
priorities. 


Reporting of Marks 

Contact School assigns only passing marks and records these on students’ report cards. 
Other marks are coded as “no marks assigned.” Any student who gets less than a 50% 
mark will receive a “no mark assigned” code and must repeat the course until credit is 


obtained. 


Teaching/Learning Strategies Across Courses 

Teachers at Contact employ a wide range of teaching-learning strategies in an attempt to 
engage students in the learning process. Students value the variety of teaching styles 
among the teachers at Contact. Teachers and students agree that these different ways of 
approaching teaching and learning are invaluable to the academic success of students at 
Contact. In order to illustrate this diversity, a number of afternoon classes are described 
below. 

In Steve’s World Religions course the students experienced meditation first hand. At 
the beginning of class, Steve closed and locked the door so that there would be no 
disturbances. The windowless room was lit with only one candle placed in the middle of 
the room, which was furnished with a rug and cushions placed in a circle. The students 
sat on cushions in silence and followed Steve’s instructions, which led them through a 
45-minute meditation involving sitting, standing, and walking. Steve then asked them to 
comment on this experience and reflect on the purpose of meditation in religion. 

In Julie’s Community Outreach course the students heard about the kind of place- 
ments available, which ranged from volunteering in a residence for seniors located 
nearby to assisting the kindergarten and grade 1 teachers in a neighborhood school. 
They also went over a report form that they were to complete after their first visit to their 
volunteer work site. In preparation for their work placement, Julie had the students 
prepare a curriculum vitae based on a model she provided. The students received 
individualized help as they wrote their CVs. 

In Michael’s Drama class the students received instructions for the first activity while 
they were seated in a circle on the floor. They then worked in pairs to prepare a short 
scene that had been distributed without mention of who the two characters were. It was 
up to the students to determine the identity of the two people and to prepare to present 
the scene to the rest of the class in such a way that they would be able to guess the 
identity of the two characters. The cast of characters invented by the students included 
two soldiers on the front line, two streetwalkers, a brother and a sister, and a woman in 
labor with her partner at her side. 

In Sharon’s Wendo class the students were introduced to a female lawyer who has 
experience working with women who need legal counsel. After she had introduced the 
guest and provided some background, the students, who were seated comfortably in a 
circle, were invited to ask whatever questions came to mind. The students, all women, 
seemed a little shy initially. However, after a short time they asked questions on topics 


ranging from laying rape charges to child custody and from witness protection to gay 
bashing. 
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In John’s Paper Making class the students worked at their own pace as they had all 
reached different stages in making paper. John circulated from student to student to 
respond to questions and demonstrate skills or provide extra materials as necessary. In 
the background music played softly, because this had been requested by the students at 
the beginning of the class. 

In Sean’s Co-op Journalism course students prepared to role-play job interviews in 
the field of journalism by brainstorming the kind of questions that would be likely to 
arise in such interviews. Then, one at a time, the students took turns being interviewed. 
Afterward, the student who was interviewed was asked to leave the room while the 
remaining students discussed this student’s strengths and weaknesses. The student was 
then invited to come and join the group to receive feedback on the job interview. Before 
their break the students negotiated with Sean as to what they would do during the 
second half of the class. 


Priority Three: Connecting With the World 


Sean, a teacher, described the third programming priority at Contact in this way: 


I always thought schools did a really good job in convincing students they are 
powerless ... I think what we try to do is show them they can make a difference. 
Education is much more than jobs and university—it’s about changing the world 
and interacting with the world. (interview, April 8, 1994) 


One of the goals of the teachers at Contact is to show their students that a whole 
world exists beyond the walls of the school and of the students’ own experiences. The 
purpose is to expand students’ horizons and introduce them to new possibilities. They 
do this by inviting guest speakers and teachers to the school. A Speaker’s Hour is 
scheduled each week on Tuesday mornings. Its purpose is to expose students to a range 
of people with different experiences and opinions on various subjects related to the 
written and unwritten curriculum. Doreen, one of the teachers, explained that by having 
speakers in every week they hoped to bring the curriculum to life; that is, the teachers 
wish to prove to students that the issues they are exploring in class live beyond the walls 
of the school. A number of teachers at Contact also invite guests to their classes so their 
students can get important information related to their course work directly from an 
expert. 

What makes Contact so different from many other schools—that is, its inclusiveness 
and its belief in the equality of each of its members—is borne out in the school’s strong 
antidiscriminatory and nonviolence policies. These policies are far more than statements 
neatly presented on paper—they are a reality at Contact. The antidiscriminatory and 
nonviolence policies are visible in all school activities. 

Potential students first hear about the strong antidiscriminatory and nonviolence 
policies at Contact during the information sessions, which are designed to introduce 
them to the school. Students wishing to register at Contact are then asked to sign the 
student code of conduct, which includes a clear statement of these policies. The moment 
that students enter the school, they are faced with walls covered with posters that make 
it clear that all are welcome at Contact whether they be Native, gay, poor, or otherwise. 
Many of the posters invite students to become actively involved in antiracist, antisexist, 
and antihomophobic activities. The students are made even more aware of the policies 
in their oral English group class and other classes, where it is the responsibility of the 
teachers to make these policies explicit and implement them as appropriate. Three 
special days focused on various aspects of discrimination are the most powerful tools for 
raising the awareness of students about racism, sexism, homophobia, and the role of 
violence in each. All regular classes are canceled for those days. 
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Giving students a say in what happens in their school as well as an opportunity to 
shape the world around them by becoming politically active is evidence of the strong 
role played by critical pedagogy at Contact. These opportunities arise in classroom 
discussions in many of the courses. The presenters invited to Speaker’s Hour are often 
affiliated to a sociopolitically active association and are usually passionate about a 
particular cause. These speakers often tell students about ways that they can become 
actively involved, and they encourage them to join them in fighting for their cause. Also, 
many opportunities are presented to students during the weekly general meeting, 
where anybody can put an item on the agenda. Therefore, each week there are students, 
street workers, and teachers who tell the students about certain problematic situations 
and invite them to join a protest, sign a petition, write a letter, or make a phone call in 
protest. 

Although helping students connect with the world is referred to as the third pro- 
gramming priority, the teachers and street workers who have forged the organizational 
structures at Contact would say that the third priority is no less important than helping 
students earn academic credits. They view the process of developing sociopolitical 
awareness and learning strategies for personal and social change as equally important to 
earning academic credit. One without the other is worth little. 


Contact's Mission and Related Concerns 
The voices of these two Contact School teachers restate the school’s mission and describe 
some of Contact’s limitations in meeting the needs of at-risk students: 


Contact School exists to serve students who, for one reason or another, have not 
received their high school diploma. Our primary purpose, therefore is to help 
students to graduate. Along the road, we strive to help students with other basic 
necessities of life like food, clothing and housing. Educationally, we teach our 
students to speak up and to listen to each other; to critically examine their lives 
and our world with a view to making positive changes in society. We do all this 
by trying to create a caring and supportive school community where dedicated 
teachers serve empowered students. We are also in the business of rebuilding 
students’ self-esteem and self-confidence so that when they leave us they are 
stronger people. We are an oasis of tolerance and learning in a harsh urban 
environment. 


Having said all that, it is true that many students do not stay; our turnover rate 
each three-week block is very high. Clearly, we are not serving many of the 
at-risk students who come through our doors. Some students cannot live on 
below poverty welfare rates; some are tired of the stigma, hassles and harass- 
ment that come with the cheque each month; some give up because of bad 
experiences with school and/or low skill levels; some feel absolutely over- 
whelmed by the enormous task of completing 30 credits over four or five years 
and some are too busy trying to escape from life (partying excessively, sleeping 
all day) to be able to attend school. 


So we do well with the many at-risk students that we reach; at the same time, 
however, we don’t reach many others. There are, of course, things that we could 
do better at Contact to reach more students. I hope that we can continue to grow 
and improve so that we do a better job with at-risk students. (Sean, coordinator, 
questionnaire, January 1996) 


Not every at-risk student finds the Contact environment suits their particular 
needs. However, for students who don’t work well within the more rigid struc- 
ture of a large school, Contact offers a more acceptable approach to learning. I 
think that many of our students have chafed under the authoritarian structure of 
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these schools, and still others have been unable to continue in a rigid system 
when their life circumstances mean they tend to be in and out of school for 
various lengths of time. 


Contact School is more successful in meeting the needs of some marginalized 
youth. The important part is that it represents a choice for students who can’t 
function well in regular schools. We need to have a variety of alternative schools 
offering different environments and different approaches to academic success. 
No single system is ever going to serve the needs of all students. (Judy, teacher, 
questionnaire, January 1996) 


To summarize, the staff at Contact believe that in order to learn students first need to 
develop better self-esteem. Then, if students are to take advantage of the academic 
credits they can earn in high school, they must also learn strategies to help redress the 
social inequities that in many cases led them to be marginalized in the first place. It 
would be difficult for students to build on their academic success by finding stable 
employment or going on for further study if they did not have the self-esteem to do so 
and the strategies necessary to help change the impoverished and problematic world in 
which they live. 

The school priorities at Contact reflect an interpretation of the educational system 
based on student need. Each dimension of the school program provides opportunities 
for students to improve their lives. These programs are successful because they are run 
by teachers and street workers who believe that all members of the school community 
are equal and that each student has the right to decide about his or her own future, a 
right that includes changing a future that others in society might otherwise determine 
for them. 
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Exploring the Transformational Nature 
of Instructional Leadership 


The purpose of this study was to determine the relationship between instructional leadership 
and selected school-level characteristics essential to the development of successful schools. 
Data were collected from a random sample of teachers (n=624) and subjected to multiple 
regression analysis. This study found that statistically significant positive relationships 
existed between instructional leadership behaviors of school principals and the selected 
characteristics: teacher commitment, professional involvement, and innovativeness 
(p<.0005). Also, the researcher developed best-fitting models of instructional leadership that 
account for variance of each characteristic. Models for professional involvement and innova- 
tiveness vary with school type (elementary or high). Results of this study reinforce the 
validity of instructional leadership and suggest that particular instructional leadership 
behaviors contribute to school characteristics that facilitate school improvement. 


Le but de cette étude était de déterminer la nature de la relation entre le leadership en 
enseignement et certaines caractéristiques essentielles sélectionnées au niveau de l’école 
favorisant le développement des écoles efficaces. Les données ont été collectionnées d’échantil- 
lons aléatoires d’enseignants et d’enseignantes (n=624) et ces échantillons ont été soumis a 
l’analyse de régression multiple. Cette étude a trouvé qu’il existe, en effet, une relation 
statistiquement positive et significative (p<,00005) entre les comportements de leadership en 
enseignement entre les directeurs et les directrices d’écoles et les caractéristiques essentielles 
identifiées auparavant: l’engagement des enseignants et des enseignantes, l’engagement 
professionnel et, la créativité. De plus, le chercheur a pu développer des modeles des plus 
appropriés du leadership en enseignement qui expliquent la variance entre chacune des 
caractéristiques. Les modeles pour l’engagement professionnel de créativité variaient entre 
chaque type d’école (primaire ou secondaire). Les résultats de cette étude renforcissent la 
valeur du leadership en enseignement et ils suggerent qu’un comportement particulier de 
leadership en enseignement contribuerait a favoriser les caractéristiques qui amélioreraient 
une école en particulier. 


Organizational effectiveness and leadership are inextricably interwoven. The 
importance of leadership has been recognized throughout the centuries and 
has been further accentuated by the research of the last 20 years. This research 
has provided strong support for the argument that if we are to have successful 
organizations we must have strong leadership (Bolman & Deal, 1994; Boyan, 
1988; Griffiths, 1988; Immegart, 1988; Sergiovanni, 1995; Willower, 1988). Cer- 
tainly this argument is well articulated in the field of education. 

A logical outgrowth of the effective schools movement of the 1970s was the 
study of leadership behaviors that existed in effective schools (Edmonds, 1979; 
Gezi, 1990; Hall & Hord, 1987; Leithwood, Begley, & Cousins, 1990). Further, 
the critical need for strong leadership at the school level has been supported in 
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research on school improvement (Cox, 1983; Crandall, 1983; Hallinger & Mc- 
Cary, 1990; Louis & Miles, 1990), innovation, change, and implementation 
(Fullan, 1993; Hall & Hord, 1987; McLaughlin, 1990). Hall and Hord (1987) 


maintain that 


clearly, the studies of principals, whether in the leadership studies, the studies of 
effective principals, or the studies of principals as change facilitators, show that 
the principal is considered to be a prime factor in the process of change and 
school improvement. (pp. 50-51) 


Defining Instructional Leadership 

During the 1970s and 1980s the concept of instructional leadership grew from 
this research. Although there is support for the necessity of strong leadership 
for effective schools, findings are in conflict (Zirkel & Greenwood, 1987). A 
primary source of these discrepancies is the absence of a clear definition of 
instructional leadership. Two general concepts of instructional leadership ap- 
pear in the literature. For clarification, these are classified as narrow and broad. 
The narrow definition focuses on instructional leadership as a separate entity 
from administration (Murphy, 1988). In the narrow view, instructional leader- 
ship is defined as those actions that are directly related to teaching and learn- 
ing—observable behaviors such as classroom supervision. In the broad view, 
instructional leadership entails all leadership activities that affect student learn- 
ing. Routine managerial behaviors are considered to contribute as much to 
improved teaching and learning as to direct instructional behaviors (Don- 
moyer & Wagstaff, 1990; Murphy, 1988). 

In this study the broad definition of instructional leadership is accepted. 
From this perspective a general definition of instructional leadership is “those 
actions that a principal takes, or delegates to others to promote growth in 
student learning” (DeBevoise, 1984, p. 15). In the context of such a broad 
definition there is considerable agreement in the literature regarding the 
specific instructional leadership behaviors of principals as outlined in Table 1. 
The Hallinger and Murphy (1985) conceptualization is the most comprehensive 
(Sheppard, 1993). It consists of three broad categories of behaviors: defines the 
mission, manages the instructional program, and promotes school climate. 
These broad categories are subdivided into more narrowly defined functions as 
follows: framing school goals, communicating school goals, supervising and 
evaluating instruction, coordinating curriculum, monitoring student progress, 
protecting instructional time, promoting professional development, maintain- 
ing high visibility, providing incentives for teachers, enforcing academic stan- 
dards, and providing incentives for students (Hallinger, 1992; Murphy & 
Hallinger, 1985). 


The Controversy 

Because much of the research on effective schools and instructional leadership 
is dependent on student achievement outcomes as a measure of effectiveness 
(Bosker & Scheerens, 1989; Cuban, 1984), a critical question is whether all these 
behavior categories are positively related to school characteristics that others, 
from a differing perspective, view as essential to school effectiveness (Cameron 
& Whetten, 1983; Ginsberg, 1988; Glickman, 1987; Madaus, Airasian, & Kel- 
laghan, 1980; Miles, 1980; Steers, 1976). Critics contend that instructional 
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Table 1 
Instructional Leadership Behaviors for Effective Schools: 
A Synthesis of Research Findings 


Behaviors Instructional Leadership Studies' 
1 ee 4 ee Oe ame Oe a Bek 


Framing goals * “ t t : t r r * ' t 
Communicating goals 
Supervising instruction 
Coordinating curriculum 
Protecting instructional time (a) 
High visibility ‘7 orte) 
Incentives for teachers (*) 
Professional development 
Academic standards (sz) 
Incentives for learning cies se) 
Monitonng student progress * . cs : , . 4 y i ‘i _ 
Knowledgable in instruction 
Marshalling and allocating 
resources 
Scheduling 
Modeling 
Staffing : vf 
Substituting for staff 
Responding to community 
Responsible for student 
behavior 
Consults effectively with 
others 
Good working relations 


‘Studies in the table are noted by number as listed below: 

1.. Hallinger & Murphy, 1985, Elem. 

2. Larsen, 1987, Elem. 

3. Krug, 1990, Elem & High 

4. Rutherford, 1985, Elem & High 

5. Dwyer, 1986, Elem. & J. High 

6. Niece, 1989, High 

7. Smith & Andrews, 1989, Elem. & High 

8. Bartell, 1990, High 

9. Cotton & Savard, 1980, Elem. & High 
10. Persell & Cookson, 1982, not stated 
11. DeBevoise, 1984, Elem. & High 
12. Leithwood, Begley, & Cousins, 1990, Elem. & High 
*Indicates that this behavior category is included. 
(*)Indicates that the behavior category is listed under the general heading of “Climate Conducive 
to Leaming.” 


leadership behaviors determined through the goal attainment perspective of 
the effective schools research may negatively influence school effectiveness 
measured by indicators other than student achievement outcomes (Barth, 1986; 
Burlingame, 1987; Deal, 1987; Fullan, 1992; Glickman, 1991; Griffiths, Stout, & 
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Forsyth, 1988; Navarro, Berkey, & Minnick, 1986; Poplin, 1992; Sergiovanni, 
1992). 

Barter (1987) argues that instructional leadership as conceptualized 
through the effective schools research requires docile followers who accept the 
rationality of the principal and convert easily to goals established at the top of 
the hierarchy. Similarly, Glickman (1991) contends that such an approach is not 
effective, and that “the principal of a successful school is not the instructional 
leader but the coordinator of teachers as instructional leaders” (p. 7). He argues 
that the principal must be the educational leader who acts as a facilitator of 
empowered teachers. Although Sergiovanni (1991) lauds the role of the school 
principal, he concurs in the above arguments and posits that instructional 
leadership is not appropriate in circumstances in which teachers are com- 
mitted, well trained, and competent. He states, “The development of generic 
lists of correlates or indicators that are subsequently applied uniformly to 
schools poses serious questions about the proper use of research and can result 
in negative, unanticipated consequences for teaching and learning” (p. 91). 
Further, he suggests that “the more leadership is emphasized, the less likely it 
is that professionalism will develop” (Sergiovanni, 1992, p. 42). Similarly, 
Poplin (1992) contends that the instructional leadership model looks at the 
growth of students and works to the detriment of teachers. 

The trend away from the technological, rational planning models for school 
improvement, toward cultural, collaborative approaches in which teachers are 
viewed as partners is receiving increasing support (Blase, 1987; Larocque & 
Coleman, 1991; March, 1988; Pellicer, Anderson, Keefe, Kelley, & McCleary, 
1990; Weber, 1989). LaRocque and Coleman (1991) observe that more recent 
work tends to focus on the ability of the administrator to contribute to the 
creation of a school ethos of collaboration, professionalism, and shared vision. 
They agree with Leithwood (1992, 1994) who contends that the instructional 
leadership images are no longer adequate and that the transformational image 
is more appropriate in the current environment of change. 

In response to arguments that question the positive value of instructional 
leadership others suggest that such arguments are based on false assumptions 
that instructional leadership is inherently rational and bureaucratic. They con- 
tend that such a perspective ignores the capacity of the instructional leader to 
influence instruction through the culture of the school as well as through 
routine activities (Blase & Roberts, 1994; Hanson, 1991; Owens & Steinhoff, 
1989; Pellicer et al., 1990). For example, Krug (1992) found that the principal’s 
belief in the value of five instructional leadership behaviors was positively 
related to teacher satisfaction and commitment. Furthermore, both the teach- 
ers’ and the principal’s perception of instructional leadership characteristics 
that were emphasized in the school correlated highly with high levels of stu- 
dent commitment. 

Similarly, Lord and Maher (1990) suggest that an instructional leader can 
provide both the bureaucratic and cultural linkages if teachers perceive the 
behaviors as appropriate. If teachers regard specific leadership behaviors as 
appropriate to the principal’s leadership role, this promotes acceptance of the 
leader and internalization of the leader’s vision. They speculate that “leader- 
ship perceptions reflect one of the primary processes by which symbolic man- 
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agement of culture is maintained” (p. 148). Lord and Maher posit that this is 
consistent with the concept of transformational leadership as subordinates 
internalize the esteemed leadership values, accept the organizational culture, 
and exhibit self-leadership behaviors. 

Others also note the importance of follower acceptance for effective leader- 
ship (Angus, 1989; Foster, 1989; Sergiovanni, 1995). Foster (1989) criticizes the 
transformational leadership concept for presenting a view of leadership that 
resides in the individual leader. He argues that leadership is context-bound 
and exists in “the corridor of belief” that already exists in the followers. If 
leadership is to be effective, it must be validated by the consent of followers. 
Angus (1989) notes that 


leadership is interactive in multiple directions such that in schools for instance, 
the principal is largely shaped by the teachers, the reputation and history of the 
school and the expectations that have become institutionalized over time within 
the school and the community. (p. 76) 


Similarly, Sergiovanni (1995) suggests that if teachers accept leadership be- 
haviors as appropriate or essential, then leadership will move to the transfor- 
mational stage of bonding, as followers and leaders share a common vision and 
commitment to improvement. 

Consistent with this thesis, Blase (1993) concludes that few effective prin- 
cipals in his study appeared transformational in that “the critical process of 
dynamic, open, and democratic interaction between leaders and others ... is 
noticeably absent, and the decisional authority and responsibility of others are 
limited significantly” (p. 159). These effective principals did, however, raise 
questions, examine issues, and initiate actions that “had a ‘transformational’ 
effect on teachers” (p. 159). Blase concludes that the positive influence resulted 
because the specific leadership behaviors of the principals were consistent with 
the professional norms and values held by teachers. 

In summary, although there is general consistency in the findings of instruc- 
tional leadership research related to goal-oriented effectiveness, others suggest 
that leadership behavior derived from such research narrowly restricts the 
goals of education. Yet others suggest that these apparent contradictions are 
resolvable when instructional leadership functions are perceived in a broad 
perspective such as the Hallinger and Murphy conceptualization, when leader- 
ship is viewed as interactive between followers and leaders and the percep- 
tions and beliefs of followers are considered important (Adkins, 1990; Angus, 
1989; Blase, 1993; Courtney, 1987; Firestone & Wilson, 1985; Foster, 1989; 
Kleine-Kracht, 1993; Lord & Maher, 1990; Pellicer et al., 1990). Leadership 
behaviors that have been accepted as appropriate by teachers in effective 
schools—instructional leadership behaviors—are more likely to gain support 
of teachers and thus be transformational. Indeed, Leithwood (1994) recognizes 
that the more recent broad images of instructional leadership contain the 
central dimensions of transformational leadership. 

In spite of these differing perspectives concerning the concept of instruc- 
tional leadership, little research has been conducted to explore this issue (De- 
Bevoise, 1984; Pitner, 1988). Even studies that have found a relationship 
between specific leadership functions and student achievement have focused 
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primarily on urban elementary schools (Leithwood et al., 1990; Murphy, 1988). 
The need for further study of these issues is widely supported (Greenfield, 
1987; Immegart, 1988; Willower, 1987). 


Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether instructional leadership is 

incongruent with the development of selected school-level characteristics iden- 

tified by critics of the goal-attainment model of effectiveness as being essential 

to successful schools (Barth, 1990; Buffie, 1989; Fullan, 1993; Kanter, 1979, 1983; 

Leithwood & Jantzi, 1990; Peters, 1992; Senge, Roberts, Ross, Smith, & Kleiner, 

1994). Three characteristics were selected for analysis on the basis that they 

represent conditions of the “transformational stage” (Sergiovanni, 1995) con- 

sidered essential to successful schools in the current environment of change. 

These characteristics are commitment to the school and to colleagues in an 

environment of high morale and shared purpose; a commitment to profes- 

sional involvement so that teachers are concerned about their work, are keen to 

learn from one another, and are committed to professional development; and a 

commitment to innovation and school improvement such that variety, change, 

and new approaches are emphasized (Barth, 1986, 1990; Griffiths, 1988; Kanter, 

1979, 1983; Leithwood, 1994; Sergiovanni, 1995). The specific hypotheses are as 

follows: 

1. There is a positive relationship among instructional leadership behaviors 
exhibited by principals and the level of teacher commitment to, and support 
of, the school. 

2. There is a positive relationship among instructional leadership behaviors 
exhibited by principals and the level of teacher professional involvement. 

3. There is a positive relationship among instructional leadership behaviors 
exhibited by principals and the level of innovativeness in the school. 
Further, because there is some evidence that the concept of instructional 

leadership is more appropriate for elementary schools, and because findings of 

studies attempting to determine differences between school type have not been 
consistent (Daresh & Liu, 1985; Farrar, Neufeld, & Miles, 1983; Hallinger & 

Murphy, 1987; Lee, 1987; Leithwood et al., 1990; Little & Bird, 1987), school type 

(elementary or high school) was included as a variable. The hypothesis formu- 

lated for this aspect of the study was as follows: 

4. School type (elementary or high school) does not affect the relationship 
among instructional leadership behaviors exhibited by principals and the 
specified school-level characteristics: (a) Teacher Commitment, (b) Profes- 
sional Involvement, and (c) Innovativeness. 


Methodology 
The data for this study were drawn from a questionnaire administered in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, a Canadian province. The unit of analysis was 
the individual teacher. Data were collected from all teachers in randomly 
selected elementary and secondary schools such that the target sample size was 
1,200 teachers, equally representing both school types. Teachers of grades K-6 
were classified as elementary; those teaching grades 7-12 were classified as 
high school. I viewed these divisions as appropriate, because beginning at the 
grade 7 level subject specialization is introduced as teachers are assigned to a 
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subject area rather than a class. Because women are underrepresented in school 
administration in Newfoundland and Labrador schools—10% of secondary 
principals and 22% of the elementary principals are women (Newfoundland 
Department of Education, 1992)—the sample was stratified to ensure that 
teachers were responding to the instructional leadership behaviors of at least 
that percentage of female principals at both levels. Principals and teachers of 58 
schools agreed to participate in the study. This provided for a total possible 
sample of 1,059 teachers. Sixty percent (638) of the questionnaires were 
returned. Of these, 624 questionnaires, 317 elementary and 307 high school, 
were usable. Thirty-two percent of the elementary teachers and 16% of the high 
school teachers responded to the instructional leadership of female principals. 

I employed two data gathering instruments: the School Organizational 
Climate Questionnaire (SOCQ, Giddings & Dellar, 1990) to measure school- 
level characteristics and the Principal Instructional Management Rating Scale 
(PIMRS, Hallinger, 1992) to measure the instructional leadership behaviors of 
principals. Both instruments are measures of teacher perceptions, and both 
have been found to provide valid and reliable data at both the elementary and 
secondary school levels (Courtney, 1987; Giddings & Deliar, 1990; Jones, 1987; 
Krug, 1986; Meyer, 1990; O’Day, 1984; Pavan & Reid, 1990; Trout, 1985). 

As noted above, an extensive review of the research related to instructional 
leadership resulted in a conclusion that the Hallinger and Murphy (1985) 
model was the most comprehensive (Table 1). The PIMRS was developed from 
this model and appeared to be the most appropriate instrument to measure 
instructional leadership behaviors consistent with the broad definition ac- 
cepted for this study. Hallinger (1983) developed and field tested the PIMRS, 
which is widely used around the world (P. Hallinger, personal communication, 
January 21, 1992). As a result of Hallinger’s continued research (Hallinger, 
1983; Hallinger & Murphy, 1985, 1987; Murphy & Hallinger, 1985, 1986; Mur- 
phy, Hallinger, & Mesa, 1985; Murphy, Hallinger, & Mitman, 1983; Murphy, 
Peterson, & Hallinger, 1986), and because of its widespread use in other 
studies, the instrument has undergone several revisions (P. Hallinger, personal 
communication, March 16, 1992). The instrument used in the study reported 
here contains 50 behavioral items measuring 10 subscales of principal instruc- 
tional leadership. Each item grammatically fits the same stem and response 
category on a Likert scale ranging from 1, almost never, to 5, almost always. 
Score totals for each scale represent the degree to which teachers perceive that 
a particular leadership behavior is practiced. 

Hallinger (1983) used five main criteria to judge the reliability and validity 
of the instrument: content validity, construct validity (subscale intercorrela- 
tion), construct validity (documentary support), discriminant validity, and 
reliability. The reliability coefficients (Cronbach Alpha) for each subscale were 
found to be a minimum of .78. Given the information related to the develop- 
ment of the instrument, the data supporting its validity and reliability, and 
support provided by other studies, it appears reasonable to accept Hallinger’s 
(1992) claims that “commonly applied standards for the use of questionnaires 
for research are generally exceeded by the PIMRS” (p. 1). 

The SOCQ was developed primarily to gather data to describe and analyze 
school characteristics that affect the implementation of school improvement 
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initiatives. A number of researchers who had experience with the development 
and use of climate assessment instruments reviewed the validity of each set of 
items. A sample of 56 secondary school teachers from 11 schools field-tested the 
draft instrument. Internal consistency and discriminant validity of each scale 
were assessed using a sample of 234 teachers. The three categories of this 
instrument that are of interest for this study are Teacher Professional Involve- 
ment, Teacher Commitment, and Innovativeness. Each scale is composed of 
eight items designed such that appropriate responses can be made on a consis- 
tent Likert scale ranging from 1, Strongly disagree, to 5, Strongly agree. Score 
totals for each category represent the degree to which teachers perceive that 
each of the three characteristics exist. The reliability coefficient for the Teacher 
Professional Involvement scale was .79 (Cronbach Alpha). For Innovativeness 
the reliability coefficient was .90 (Cronbach Alpha). The scale Teacher Commit- 
ment is an addition resulting from instrument improvements based on findings 
from the original sample. 

Because figures on validity and reliability related to the use of this instru- 
ment in North America were not available, I used pilot samples to gather the 
necessary data. Content validity of the three scales used in this study was 
determined by two groups of raters using a process consistent with procedures 
outlined by Latham and Wexley (1981). The first group consisted of eight 
graduate students at the University of Ottawa, all of whom were teachers or 
school administrators. The second group consisted of two school adminis- 
trators, a guidance counselor, and two teachers from two schools in New- 
foundland. Assignment of items to appropriate categories through this process 
met the minimum standard of 80% agreement among judges suggested by 
Latham and Wexley (1981) as necessary for items to be considered valid in- 
dicators of a particular category. 

Reliability of each scale was determined by administering the questionnaire 
to one class of graduate students in educational administration at the Universi- 
ty of Ottawa, a total of 17 students. All three scales have reliability coefficients 
above .70, noted by Fraenkel and Wallen (1990) as acceptable in educational 
studies. Test-retest reliability to assess the stability of the questionnaire over 
time was computed as well. The lowest reliability coefficient was .91 (p<.001). 

Data were analyzed using multiple regression analysis. Using such an anal- 
ysis I was able to determine if there was a linear combination of instructional 
leadership behaviors that was significantly related to variance in the specified 
school-level characteristics. This was examined through the F test of linearity to 
determine if the linear relationship was statistically significant, and through a 
measure of accounted variance, Multiple R Square. This was followed by a 
model building process by which the three school-level characteristics were 
treated separately to determine the combinations of instructional leadership 
behaviors that best represented the relationship among the variables. This 
process of analyzing all possible subsets was completed by manual manipula- 
tion of the computer analysis. The determination of which variables were to be 
included in the best-fitting model was based on the consideration of the R 


Square change. Initially all analyses were completed for elementary teachers 
only. 
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To address whether the relationships among the variables varied according 
to school type, Iemployed a cross-validation procedure. The R Squared change 
was assessed when school type was included in the analysis with either all 10 
independent variables or with the models developed at the elementary school 
level. In this way I determined whether the relationship between the instruc- 
tional leadership behaviors of the school principal and the selected school-level 
characteristics differed according to school type and whether each model de- 
veloped at the elementary school level was applicable to the high school 
setting. 


Results 
Hypothesis Testing 

Assumptions 

To draw inferences about relationships of variables in the population from 
which the sample was drawn, we must address four standard assumptions of 
regression theory: linearity, normality, homoscedasticity, and independence of 
the sample (Darlington, 1990). Analysis of residuals and of scatterplots and 
histograms of dependent and independent variables suggests that the first 
three assumptions are reasonable for this sample. For independence to exist, 
however, it is assumed that another does not influence one subject’s values. In 
such a study as this, where the principal and staff behavior are an issue, 
independence cannot be ensured without severely limiting the sample size, in 
that if independence were to be guaranteed only one teacher could respond to 
each principal. Because lack of independence is a secondary violation, “the 
damage done by violation of these assumptions can always be lessened by 
collecting a larger or more representative sample” (Darlington, 1990, p. 110). 
Lowering the accepted level of statistical significance to .01 further adjusts for 
this lack of independence (Cohen, 1982). 


Results 

Data analysis revealed that hypotheses 1, 2, and 3 were supported as shown in 
Table 2. Hypothesis 4 was treated as three independent hypotheses: 4(a) Teach- 
er Commitment, 4(b) Professional Involvement, 4(c) Innovativeness. Only Hy- 
pothesis 4(a) was supported. 

Hypothesis 1. There was a positive relationship among instructional leader- 
ship behaviors exhibited by principals and the level of teacher commitment to, 
and support of, the school. Regressing Teacher Commitment on all 10 inde- 
pendent variables (Instructional leadership behaviors) revealed an R Square of 
5789 (F=42.07, p<.0005) for elementary school; an R Square of .3506 (F=15.98, 
p<.0005) for high school; and an R Square of .4442 (F=49.00, p<.0005) for all 
schools. The hypothesis was supported. 

Hypothesis 2. There was a positive relationship among instructional leader- 
ship behaviors exhibited by principals and the level of teacher professional 
involvement. When the dependent variable of Teacher Professional Involve- 
ment was regressed on all 10 independent variables at the elementary level, the 
R Square was .5055 (F=.31.27, p<.0005). At the high school level, the R Square 
was .4112 (F=20.67, p<.0005), and for all schools, the R Square was .4425 
(F=48.65, p<.0005). The hypothesis was supported. 
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Table 2 
Results of Regression Analysis 
ee Se ee 


Dependent Variable R square DF Fe 
ee ee Lg! ee ee 
All Schools 

Commitment .4442 10/613 48.998 
Involvement .4425 10/613 48.645 
Innovativeness 5336 10/613 O47 
Elementary School 

Commitment 5789 10/306 42.07 
Involvement .5055 10/306 oie 
Innovativeness 5312 10/306 34.68 
High School 

Commitment .3506 10/296 15.98 
Involvement .4112 10/296 20.67 
Innovativeness 5796 10/296 40.80 


*Findings significant beyond p<.0005. 


Hypothesis 3. There was a positive relationship among instructional leader- 
ship behaviors exhibited by principals and the level of innovativeness in the 
school. For the variable Innovativeness, the R Square resulting from the regres- 
sion equation containing all 10 independent variables at the elementary level 
was .5312 (F=34.68, p<.0005). The R Square at the high school level was 5796 
(F=40.80, p<.0005), and for all schools it was 5336 (F=70.12, p<.0005). The 
hypothesis was supported. 

Hypothesis 4(a). School type did not affect the relationship among instruc- 
tional leadership behaviors exhibited by principals and Teacher Commitment. 
When Commitment was regressed on all variables, the R Square change result- 
ing from the addition of School Type was .00347 (F=3.850, DF=11/612, 
p=.0502). When School Type was added to the developed model the R Square 
change was .00457 (F=5.055, DF=6/617, p=.0249). In both tests, the R Square 
change was not statistically significant (p<.01). The hypothesis was accepted. 

Hypothesis 4(b). School type did not affect the relationship among instruc- 
tional leadership behaviors exhibited by principals and Teacher Professional 
Involvement. When School Type was entered in the equation containing all 10 
variables, the R Square change was .00730 (F=8.12, DF=11/612, p=.0045). When 
School Type was applied to the developed model, the resulting R Square 
change was .00912 (F=10.12, DF=6/617, p=.0015). In both tests the R Square 
change was statistically significant (p<.01). The hypothesis was rejected. 

Hypothesis 4(c). School type did not affect the relationship among instruc- 
tional leadership behaviors exhibited by principals and teacher innovativeness. 
When Innovativeness was regressed on all 10 variables, the R Square change 
that resulted from the addition of School Type to the equation was .01085 
(F=14.58, DF=11/612, p=.0001). The application of School Type to the develop- 
ed model, resulted in an R Square change of .00999 (F=13.35, DF=6/617, 


p=.0003). The R Square change in both cases was statistically significant (p<.01). 
The hypothesis was rejected. 
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Discussion 

The three school-level characteristics of Teacher Commitment, Professional 
Involvement, and Innovativeness as measured in this study relate directly to 
contentions that instructional leadership connotes docile teachers (Burlingame, 
1987), works to their detriment (Poplin, 1992), limits creativity and innovative- 
ness (Barth, 1986), and stifles professionalism (Sergiovanni, 1992). Teacher 
Commitment refers to the degree to which teachers are supportive of, and 
committed to, the school and their colleagues. It refers to characteristics that are 
the antithesis of teacher docility: a sense of unity, group spirit, enthusiasm, 
shared sense of purpose, high morale, and promotion of the school in the 
community. Professional Involvement refers directly to the issue of profes- 
sionalism as it is the degree to which teachers are concerned about their work, 
are keen to learn from one another, and committed to professional develop- 
ment. Similarly, Innovativeness addresses issues of creativity and acceptance 
of innovation as it refers to the degree to which variety, change, and new 
approaches are emphasized in the school. Because all the instructional leader- 
ship behaviors were positively related to the selected school-level charac- 
teristics for each school type, the findings of this study challenge the above 
contentions related to the negative impact of instructional leadership. Because 
the Hallinger and Murphy (1987) conceptualization of instructional leadership 
was developed primarily at the elementary level on the basis of student 
achievement as the accepted criterion of effectiveness, the findings of this study 
provide additional support for its validity in both elementary and high school 
settings. 


Model Building 

Model Building Procedures 

After having determined that there was a significant positive relationship 
among the instructional leadership behaviors of principals and the three 
selected school-level characteristics for each school type, I developed best-fit- 
ting models to explain or account for variance in the three characteristics. In the 
assessment of the best-fitting model each school type (elementary and high 
school) was separately analyzed beginning with elementary school. Because 
the unique contribution of each of the instructional leadership variables to each 
school-level characteristic was found to be statistically significant (Tables 3 and 
4), determination of a best-fitting model required analysis of each variable in 
the context of all other sets of variables. This process of analyzing all possible 
subsets was completed by manual manipulation of the computer analysis. The 
robustness of a particular variable as it was entered in the equation was 
considered through the R Square change. To assist in the model building 
process, R Square changes at the .05 level were considered significant. Because 
this process did not include hypothesis testing, the level of significance was set 
at a higher level (p<.05) to allow for a broader analysis of each variable and to 
ensure that important variables were not overlooked. Darlington (1990) notes 
that with variables that are highly correlated, as in this study, deleting one 
variable lowers the R square very little. He states that it is possible to have “a 
situation where no individual member of a set is statistically significant, even 
though the set as a whole is significant” (p. 125). This suggests that even 
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Table 3 
Unique Contribution of Each Independent Variable to the School-Level 
Characteristics 
Elementary School 


Variables R Square R Square R Square 
Commitment Involvement Innovativeness 
Framing school goals .2668* .2439 .3329 
Communicating school goals .3297 .3226 3641 
Supervising and evaluating instruction 2451 .2667 .3118 
Coordinating the curriculum .2669 .307 1 .3708 
Monitoring student progress .2201 .2276 .2824 
Protecting instructional time .2394 .2331 .2661 
Maintaining high visibility .4299 .2762 .2970 
Providing incentives for teachers VATE .2735 .3388 
Promoting professional development 5145 .4720 .4490 
Providing incentives for learning .2464 .2380 .2768 


“All R Squares in this table are statistically significant (p<.01). 


without making a significant R square change to the model, a particular vari- 
able may be important. Consequently, in the model building process, the 
decision to exclude any variable from the model was based on its lack of 
general robustness as it was used with various variables in differing sets. 

Each model that was developed at the elementary level was applied across 
levels. If controlling for grade level resulted in a significant R Square change, 
the modeling process was repeated for the high school level. Because statistical- 
ly significant differences were found between school levels for Teacher Profes- 
sional Involvement and for Innovativeness, models for these two school-level 


Table 4 
Unique Contribution of Each Independent Variable to the School-Level 
Characteristics: High School 


Variables R Square R Square 
Involvement Innovativeness 
Framing school goals oe Lee 5019 
Communicating school goals .3091 .4758 
Supervising and evaluating instruction .2244 3325 
Coordinating the curriculum Tall .4049 
Monitoring student progress .2108 .3099 
Protecting instructional time 1031 .1427 
Maintaining high visibility .2159 .2689 
Providing incentives for teachers .1811 .3236 
Promoting professional development .3489 .4544 
Providing incentives for learning .1352 .2606 


i en OE ae 
“All R Squares in his table are statistically significant (p<.01). 
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characteristics were developed separately for each school level. The best-fitting 
model for Teacher Commitment was applicable to both levels. 


Commitment 

The most appropriate model to explain Commitment at both the elementary 
and high school level accounts for 58% of the variance. It contains the following 
variables: Communicating School Goals (b2), Supervision and Evaluation (b3), 
Visibility (b7), Promoting Professional Development (b9), and Providing In- 
centives for Learning (b10) as shown in Table 5. Of these behaviors, Promoting 
Professional Development appears to be the most important behavior followed 
by Maintaining High Visibility in the school. Although Supervision and 
Evaluation of instruction was found to be positively related to Teacher Com- 
mitment as a single behavior, when it was employed with other behaviors that 
increased the explained variance it was weighted negatively. The fact that the 
beta weight of the variable Supervision and Evaluation was negative does not 
suggest that it is negatively related to Teacher Commitment. Rather, it is a 
suppressor variable (Darlington (1990). This indicates that the variable helps 
correct for sources of error in the other variables and improves the prediction 
capabilities of the model. The fact that Supervision and Evaluation acts as a 
suppressor is consistent with research that suggests that as teacher commit- 
ment increases, teachers require less direct supervision (DeCotiis & Summers, 
1987; Sergiovanni, 1991). 


Professional Involvement 

The best-fitting model to explain Professional Involvement at the elementary 
level is composed of Coordinating the Curriculum (b4), Monitoring Student 
Progress (b5), Providing Incentives for Teachers (b8), and Promoting Profes- 
sional Development (b9). It accounts for 50% of the variance as shown in Table 
6. As with Teacher Commitment, the instructional leadership behavior that 
accounts for most variance is Promoting Professional Development. In this 
model Monitoring Student Progress is a suppressor variable. It is only when 
this variable is included in the model that the variable Coordinating the Cur- 
riculum contributes significantly to the model. Because Monitoring Student 
Progress and Coordinating the Curriculum are examples of direct principal 
involvement in an area that might be considered a teacher domain, as teachers 
become more professionally involved, having principals directly engaged in 
such practices is less important (Barnard, 1938; Parsons, 1960). 


Table 5 
Model for Commitment 


Coefficient/Vaniable Beta weights F of b Weights Significance of F 


b2/Communicating school goals .1441 5.32 .0213 
b3/Supervising and evaluating instruction —.1453 6.19 .0134 
b7/Maintaining high visibility £3139 34.27 .0000 
b9/Promoting professional development .4357 45.82 .0000 
b10/Providing incentives for learning .0973 3.67 .065 

a/CONSTANT 6.08 25.01 .0000 
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Table 6 


Model for Professional Involvement: Elementary School 
ee 


Coefficient/Variable Beta weights F of b Weights Significance of F 
b4/Coordinating the curriculum .1724 5.36 .0212 
b5/Monitoring student progress —.1092 2.35 .1264 
b8/Providing incentives for teachers .1348 5.43 .0204 
b9/Promoting professional development 5562 90.64 .0000 
a/CONSTANT 14.07 i Aehsye .0000 


The variables included in the best-fitting model for Professional Involve- 
ment at the high school level are Framing School Goals (b1), Visibility (b7), 
Providing Incentives for Teachers (b8), and Promoting Professional Develop- 
ment (b9). It accounts for 40% of the variance as shown in Table 7. In this model 
the suppressor variable is Providing Incentives for Teachers. Only when this 
variable is entered in the model does Visibility account for statistically sig- 
nificant variance in the model. It appears that as teachers become more profes- 
sionally involved, direct incentives are less important in that to be 
professionally involved inherently presupposes self motivation (Hoy & Miskel, 
1991; & Sergiovanni, 1992). This model differs from the elementary model in 
that the leadership behaviors are less directly related to instruction. Specifical- 
ly, the elementary model includes Monitoring Student Progress and Coordinat- 
ing the Curriculum, which are directly related to the technical function of 
teaching. This difference appears to be consistent with research that suggests 
that high schools are more loosely coupled than elementary schools; therefore, 
direct involvement of the principal in the classroom is less frequent and less 
expected by teachers (Firestone & Wilson, 1985; Jones, 1987). However, at both 
school levels, as Professional Involvement increases the direct involvement of 
the principal in the technical process becomes less critical. 


Innovativeness 

For Innovativeness the best-fitting model at the elementary level accounts for 
92% of the variance as shown in Table 8. It includes Framing School Goals (b1), 
Coordinating the Curriculum (b4), Protecting Instructional Time (b6), Provid- 
ing Incentives for Teachers (b8), and Promoting Professional Development 
(b9). The most significant of these behaviors appears to be Promoting Profes- 
sional Development as this accounts for the most variance of Innovativeness 


Table 7 
Model for Professional Involvement: High School 
Coefficien/Variable Beta weights F of b Weights Significance of F 
b1/Framing school goals .2872 17.47 .0000 
b7/Maintaining high visibility .1239 4.12 0431 
b8/Providing incentives for teachers —.0596 835 .36 16 
b9/Promoting professional development .3505 26.28 .0000 
a/CONSTANT 14.55 158.0 .0000 


ee eee 
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Table 8 
Model for Innovativeness: Elementary School 
Coefficient/Variable Beta weights F of b Weights Significance of F 
b1/Framing school goals 22h 4.30 .0391 
b4/Coordinating the curriculum .1385 4.55 .0338 
b6/Protecting instructional time .1082 4.45 .0357 
b8/Providing incentives for teachers .1632 8.52 .0038 
b9/Promoting professional development .3265 25576 .0000 
a/CONSTANT 9.378 5216 .0000 


with all possible subsets of behaviors. At the high school level the model for 
Innovativeness explains 57% of the variance as shown in Table 9. The model 
includes three variables: Framing School Goals (b1), Communicating School 
Goals (b2), and Promoting Professional Development (b9). In this model Fram- 
ing School Goals is the primary instructional leadership behavior followed by 
Promoting Professional Development. 


Discussion of Models 

When all models for Commitment, Professional Involvement, and Innovative- 
ness are considered, all 10 instructional leadership behaviors included in the 
Hallinger and Murphy (1987) model are employed. Promoting Professional 
Development appears to be the most important in each model with the excep- 
tion of the model for Innovativeness at the high school level. At the elementary 
level all 10 instructional leadership behaviors are employed in the three devel- 
oped models; however, at the high school level two instructional leadership 
behaviors, Monitoring Student Progress and Protecting Instructional Time, are 
not included in either of the models. 

These developed models of appropriate behaviors vary with each charac- 
teristic and school type. These variations suggest that instructional leadership 
cannot be conceived as a discrete set of behaviors that must be performed if 
schools are effective. Contextual variables influence the model of leadership 
behavior that is appropriate. Also, although all behaviors were positively re- 
lated to the selected characteristics, the best-fitting models were much more 
restrictive, indicating that only three to five behaviors accounted for the 
variance of any one characteristic. This has implications for those who contend 
that principals do not have adequate time to be instructional leaders: emphasis 
can be placed on fewer behaviors selected according to the context. 


Table 9 
Model for Innovativeness: High School 


Coefficien/Variable Beta weights F of b Weights Significance of F 


b1/Framing school goals 3272 22 .0000 
b2/Communicating school goals .2109 9.00 .0029 
b9/Promoting professional development .2929 Pal el .0000 
a/CONSTANT 8.730 68.5 .0000 
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Contribution to Research and Implications for Practice 

Krug, Ahadi, and Scott (1990) note that instructional leadership research has 
been dependent largely on descriptive studies of a highly individualized na- 
ture. They suggest that further analysis should be broadened to become more 
generalizable. This study responds to their recommendation in that it focuses 
on a random sample of schools in one Canadian province. It is not limited to 
schools identified as effective, nor is it restricted to urban centers that typify the 
instructional leadership research. 

In addition, this study is consistent with Immegart’s (1988) recommenda- 
tion that priority must be given to building on existing work and that such 
research should be conducted using different aspects and variables. As re- 
searchers continue to emphasize the inappropriateness of a rational-tech- 
nocratic approach to leadership and school improvement, there is increased 
emphasis on the study of transformational leadership. In such a context re- 
searchers emphasize the weaknesses of the research on effective schools and 
instructional leadership, and there is an increasing possibility that our know- 
ledge base developed from such research will be ignored or dismissed. 

Although the links established in this study are correlational rather than 
causal, and the generalizability of the findings may be limited to the population 
from which the sample was drawn, the study findings and developed models 
provide conceptual guidelines for practice. Although principals appear to 
believe in the importance of instructional leadership (Smith & Andrews, 1989), 
a primary constraint to their assuming that role is a lack of understanding of 
the concept and what it entails with respect to specific behaviors (Royal Com- 
mission, 1992). To overcome this constraint I recommend that faculties of 
education include instructional leadership, broadly defined, as a major com- 
ponent in their educational administration programs. Also, professional devel- 
opment for school administrators should include an emphasis on the 
importance of instructional leadership. The conceptualization of instructional 
leadership and the developed models presented in this research can offer a 
possible framework. For example, these models could serve as starting points 
for school staffs as they begin to assess their strengths and needs regarding 
school improvement. The implication is not that principals alone should direct- 
ly control all these behaviors. Rather, these models provide guidance to leaders 
wishing to be transformational, and wishing to foster a working environment 
where teachers are committed, professionally involved, and innovative. These 
models suggest that there already exists among teachers a “corridor of accepted 
beliefs” that school leaders might employ as they attempt to facilitate the 
followership that will ensure school improvement. 
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This article is reproduced as a revised form of “The Micropolitics of Successful 
Supervisor-Teacher Interaction in Instructional Conferences” in D. Corson (Ed.), 
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This article is a report of a study in which we explored the micropolitical 
elements inherent in interactions between prospective or practicing super- 
visors (i.e., administrators or instructional supervisors) and teachers in success- 
ful postobservation instructional conferences. Inductive analysis of our data 
revealed four major micropolitical strategies used by participants (personal 
orientations, conversational congruence, formal authority, and situational vari- 
ables). We think the data also suggested that attaining deep reflection and free 
exchange in conference situations—recognized goals of the instructional con- 
ference (Garman, 1990)—was, at best, difficult to achieve and was profoundly 
complicated by how participants used power to achieve their goals. We present 
categories describing the micropolitics of conference interaction, and we dis- 
cuss practical implications of the study data. 


Research on Instructional Conferences 

The authoritarian nature of the instructional conference has been invariably 
reflected in the power, authority, and control conferred on the hierarchically 
defined position of the supervisor. Most current research on the relationship 
between supervisors and teachers has reinforced this traditional perspective. 
This perspective has assumed that the supervisor’s technical proficiency (€.g., 
contrived, mechanical, or intentional use of such factors as empathy, positive 
openings to verbal responses, conference analysis, or evaluation systems) 
rather than the participants’ collaboration (authentic or genuine interaction— 
an alternative to supervisor control) leads to teacher growth and development 
(Holland, 1989). 


Jo Blase is an associate professor in the Department of Educational Leadership. Her research 
interests include administrator-teacher interaction, democratic leadership, and school reform. 
Joseph Blase is a professor in the Department of Educational Leadership. His research interests 
include micropolitics of education, principal-teacher relationships, and teachers’ work lives. 
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Although a variety of approaches to supervisory practice have emerged, 
most have been grounded in paradigms reflecting the perspectives of positiv- 
ism, phenomenology, or critical theory (May & Zimpher, 1986). For example, 
the collaborative approach, first posited by Cogan (1973) in his original concep- 
tion of clinical supervision and supported by such writers as Eisner (1982), 
Garman (1982), Sergiovanni (1982), and Glickman (1990), challenged tradition- 
al approaches to supervision. Specifically, Garman (1982, 1990) questioned the 
viability of the “ritualistic” instructional conference; she called for a transfor- 
mation to genuineness and mutual problem solving in the conference. More- 
over, studies of conference interaction have reinforced Blumberg and 
Amidon’s (1965) early research, which suggested the importance of open- 
ended, collaborative, and nondirective behaviors in instructional conferences. 

Despite such developments, there exists little systematic research on the 
instructional conference. This fact, in addition to recent commentary in the 
professional literature (Holland, 1989), has generated renewed interest in ver- 
bal interaction in conferences. The small body of research produced primarily 
during the last decade has indicated that instructional conferences are 
dominated by supervisors and encompass narrow concerns (Zimpher, deVoss, 
& Nott, 1980); provide short, prescriptive feedback to teachers (Blumberg & 
Cusick, 1970); threaten teacher self-esteem and self-determination (Roberts, 
1992a); reveal gender differences regarding power and behavior control (Kraft, 
1991); show unequal power relationships (Retallick, 1990; Roberts, 1992b); and 
lack teacher reflection or self-evaluation (Gitlin, Ogawa, & Rose, 1984; Zeichner 
& Liston, 1985). Several writers have argued recently that these and other 
power-related issues in schooling may best be resolved through critical prac- 
tices of educational administration and instructional supervision (Bates, 1984; 
Foster, 1984; Smyth, 1985, 1988, 1990). 

Current studies focusing on teacher reflection and engagement have also 
contributed to our understanding of the instructional conference. Retallick 
(1990), for example, using a critical inquiry method, analyzed conference dis- 
course by applying depth hermeneutics. He described supervisors’ and teach- 
ers’ talk during postconference discussions of thoughts underlying conference 
interaction. This constituted a form of “reflection on the reflection,” which 
targeted participants’ language and communication structures. 

In related work, Zeichner and Liston (1985) expanded van Manen’s (1977) 
and Schin’s (1983) ideas about teacher reflection and Habermas’ (1971) con- 
cepts regarding analytic, hermeneutic, and critical reasoning. The researchers 
employed philosophical rather than theoretical methods to study practical 
reasoning during instructional conferences. This and other similar studies have 
revealed dismally low levels of reflection, reasoning, critical inquiry, and sym- 
metrical communication in instructional conference interaction. 

In summary, studies of instructional conferences have raised serious ques- 
tions about a conference’s contribution to collegiality and teacher growth 
(Roberts, 1994). This body of research includes what we know about the sig- 
nificance of collaborative structures for teacher growth (Grimmett & Crehan, 
1992) and suggests instead that social and political power regimes have 
dramatically undermined conference success (Hargreaves, 1990; St. Maurice, 
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1987). These studies have explicitly and implicitly pointed to the problematic, 
political nature of the instructional conference. 

This article presents a micropolitical analysis of supervisor-teacher interac- 
tion in conferences. To our knowledge, there exists no theoretical or empirical 
work on the instructional conference using this analytical perspective. 


A Micropolitical Framework for Investigating 
the Instructional Conference 

It has long been recognized that although schools are hierarchical organiza- 
tions, micropolitics is a major aspect of professional interaction in such or- 
ganizations (Ball, 1987; Blase, 1988a, 1988b; Hoyle, 1986; Iannaccone, 1975). 
Various definitions of micropolitics have appeared in the scholarly literature, 
but without exception all have underscored the considerable role of power in 
the organization to achieve or protect one’s (or a group’s) interests. Bacharach 
and Lawler (1980) define politics in organizations as “the tactical use of power 
to retain or obtain control of real or symbolic resources” (p. 1). Their model 
emphasizes the power and conflict dynamics of coalitions within a framework 
of bargaining interactions. More broadly, Pfeffer (1981) defines politics as “ac- 
tivities taken within organizations to acquire, develop, and use power and 
other resources to obtain preferred outcomes” (p. 7). Hoyle’s (1986) approach 
to politics emphasizes the strategies employed by organizational participants 
to use authority and influence to achieve their interests. Ball’s (1987) com- 
prehensive political theory of school organization centers on group-level anal- 
ysis and conflictive interactions and focuses on the interests of actors. Despite 
the importance of Ball’s contribution to the micropolitics of education, his 
approach has certain limitations. In our view his emphasis on conflictive “dark 
side” politics ignores cooperative or consensual political dynamics (Blase, 
1991b; Burlingame, 1988; Townsend, 1990). A focus on meso-level (group-level) 
political interactions understates the individuals’ political interactions with the 
organization (Burlingame, 1988). 

To address these and other limitations apparent in the theoretical literature, 
Blase (1991b) constructed a broad-based, inclusive definition of micropolitics 
from acomprehensive review of the extant literature. 


Micropolitics refers to the use of formal and informal power by individuals and 
groups to achieve their goals in organizations. In large part political actions 
result from perceived differences between individuals and groups, coupled with 
the motivation to use power to influence and/or protect. Although such actions 
are consciously motivated, any action, consciously or unconsciously motivated, 
may have political ‘significance” in a given situation. Both cooperative and 
conflictive actions and processes are a part of the realm of micropolitics. (p. 11) 


It seemed to us that the micropolitical approach would be especially useful 
to understanding the power dynamics that emerge in supervisor-teacher in- 
structional conferences. We felt that a study of this nature, based on Blase’s 
(1991b) perspective on micropolitics, could reveal the strategic orientations of 
such individuals and how such orientations contribute to the success of the 
conference. 
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Analysis of Conference Interaction 

The primary purpose of the study was to describe the micropolitics of con- 

ference interaction in terms of verbal and paraverbal strategies and related 

factors (i.e., interruptions, overlaps, incomplete utterances). These strategies 
and factors constitute metamessages about the intentions associated with ver- 
bal messages and about relationships between participants’ behaviors (van 

Dijk, 1985). We examined the following questions in our study: 

1. What events in supervisor-teacher interaction reflect political constructs 
(e.g., purposes, values, roles, influence) (Blase, 1991b)? 

2. What strategies and counterstrategies do supervisors and teachers use to 
influence each other in instructional conferences, and what are the specific 
factors (i.e., practices) identified with these strategies? 

3. How do micropolitical strategies vary in frequency and type by the 
demographics of experience and gender of conference participants? 

4. What consequences or outcomes are associated with micropolitical interac- 
tion in conferences (Blase, 1991a)? 


Method 
The study reported here is part of a larger research project we conducted with 
prospective and practicing supervisors (either administrators or instructional 
supervisors) in a variety of public schools in the southwestern and 
southeastern United States. The data bank generated by the study consists of 
over 100 cases of supervisor-teacher dyads for which written reports docu- 
menting case backgrounds, recall interview transcripts, transcriptions of con- 
ference video- and audiorecordings, and demographic data were collected. 
We drew the findings from an exploratory analysis of the micropolitical 
dynamics (consistent with Blase, 1991b) of 20 dyads as the participants engaged 
in postobservation instructional feedback conferences. These cases were 
selected on the bases of (a) a preliminary content analysis of data that con- 
firmed that a standard observation and conference were held with respect to 
procedures, time, and scope. All supervisors had completed a classroom obser- 
vation of the teacher, during which they made verbatim transcripts as well as 
anecdotal records of selected class events; (b) confirmation that each dyad’s 
working relationship was new, that is, the observation/conference examined 
was the first ever held between the two participants, although some had 
previously worked together at the same school; and (c) an attempt to maximize 
variation among participants with regard to experience and gender (Bogdan & 
Biklin, 1992; Bogdan & Taylor, 1975). In the same dyads male and female 
supervisors representing a range of supervisory experience from beginners in 
the first year of supervisory work—in some cases, true novices engaged in their 
first instructional conference—to experienced supervisors met with male and 
female teachers also representing a range of teaching experience. These con- 
ferences reported in postinterviews by both participants as “nonthreatening” 
and “conducive to professional growth” were considered to be successful or 
effective conferences. All participants were guaranteed confidentiality for con- 
ference tapes and transcripts as well as interviews through the use of institu- 
tional protocols- for human subjects research. Two researchers gathered 
conference data over a 12-month period prior to interviews, the latter compris- 
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ing 40 15-minute confidential telephone conversations held within 10 days of 
the formal conference. 

Transcriptions of supervisor-teacher postobservation conferences were 
coded according to principles for inductive research. That is, no a priori catego- 
ries were used to code data; all categories emerged directly from the data and 
comparative analysis (Glaser, 1978; Glaser & Strauss, 1967). Critical constructs 
and concepts (e.g., strategy, influence, purpose/goal, and effects) from the 
micropolitical perspective (Blase, 1991a) were used to guide analyses of super- 
visor-teacher interaction in conference. Using Blase’s definition of micropolitics 
and protocols for inductive-grounded research (Bogdan & Biklin, 1992; Bogdan 
& Taylor, 1975; Glaser, 1978), coding categories were generated from emergent, 
frequently occurring incidents or recurrent patterns. The data generated 210 
examples of participants’ micropolitical strategies, which were then coded into 
17 factors that comprise four major micropolitical strategies (personal orienta- 
tions, conversational congruence, formal authority, and situational variables; 
see Figure 1). 

The transcripts are discussed in terms of the micropolitical strategies that 
appear to influence instructional conference interaction. Only those strategies 
that were used by both conference participants are emphasized in this analysis. 

None of the supervisors was responsible for formal evaluations of the 
teachers with whom they conferred, although some of the supervisors were 
formally appointed administrators, either assistant principals or administrative 
assistants. 


Findings 

Analysis of data produced four major micropolitical strategies that were used 
in instructional conferences: personal orientations, conversational congruence, 
formal authority, and situational variables. The data suggest that each of these 
strategies facilitated or constrained instructional conferences and that the two 
latter strategies were enacted primarily (but not exclusively) by the super- 
visors. Factors associated with each of these four strategies are also described 
below (see Figure 1). Together these strategies and related factors constitute a 
working thesis about the micropolitical interaction that occurred during in- 
structional postconferences. It should be mentioned that examination of the 
study data with regard to gender revealed no patterns of difference. This, of 
course, may be a function of the small sample size. 

Use of personal orientation to define conference interaction. The complexity and 
reciprocity of supervisor-teacher interaction were most evident in the strategy 
of reflecting personal orientations in conference talk. Complexity and reciproc- 
ity were determined by conference participants’ perception of the degree to 
which views were shared and equal involvement existed. Both conference 
participants used cognitive and affective frameworks and, to lesser degrees, 
interpersonal history and agendas to advance or limit conversation. To illus- 
trate, cognitive frameworks—the academic, social, cultural, and_ political 
realities of participants, which are shaped by formal education and experi- 
ences—were evident as participants in separate conversations espoused, sup- 
ported, or contradicted opinions and beliefs about teaching and supervising 
(the experience levels of the participants are noted in parentheses): 
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Strategy 
ee eS SS ee 
Use of Participants’ Use of Conversational Use of Formal Use of Situational 
Personal Orientations Congruence Authority Variables 
Cognitive Framework Shared Meanings Role Expectations Place and Physical 
iS) opinions and beliefs instructionalapproaches, _ | fulfilling traditional roles Arrangement 
= individual philosophy concepts, ideas Social Proximity or Time to Confer 
= seb pre aie Shared Assumptions Distance Teaching Resources and 
© achievement motivation i er ig gid 
2 ; how to work with children | familiarity Materials 
Ae Framework purpose of conference informality Policy Requirements 
fate Semantic Congruence Status Topic Control 
shared values jargon, terms, references | equality of participants 
moral commitments Professional Credibility | Rewards 
ON Sede expertise reinforcement 
Interpersonal Histories experience feedback 
shared events 
knowledge 
experiences 
Individual Agendas 
congruence on 


instructional goals and 


objectives 


Figure 1. Micropolitical strategies and related factors used by instructional conference 
participants that influence (facilitate or constrain) interaction. 


Teacher: 


Supervisor: 


Teacher: 


Supervisor: 


That day I chose to use WRAP, which is a language program 
developed by a linguistic systems company. (experienced) 


One of the things I think as teachers that we do on a daily basis is a 
lot of diagnosis. This is the purpose of the [observation] process ... to 
be able to reflect back on our own teaching and do that same 
diagnosis. (beginner) 

That was just another indicator to me that this lesson was too long. 


(experienced) 


Another thing that I know you're real interested in is having them 
do “experience stories.” (experienced supervisor with beginning 
teacher) 


By reflecting personal cognitive frameworks during conference talk, par- 
ticipants were able to impose certain realities and boundaries on interaction; 
this strongly influenced improvement plans made during conferences. 

The efficacy of individual philosophy, an aspect of cognitive frameworks, 
was apparent as teachers attempted to defend, explain, and expand on their 
teaching practices, particularly when these practices were questioned by super- 
visors during conferences. These comments by two teachers are illustrative: 


Teacher: 
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do that, and they will do that by the end of the day. My thing is a 
more long-range approach. I have certain goals. (beginner) 


Teacher: I want them to learn the skills, but more than that it’s more the 
philosophy of what I want them to learn: to be able to sit in the 
classroom, know how to act, be able to feel good about education 
and feel good about learning. (experienced) 


Personal expectations and achievement motivation, further examples of 
cognitive frameworks, were noticeably more salient for beginning supervisors 
than for experienced supervisors. Less frequently the data revealed an em- 
phasis on the importance of teachers’ ideals. This is particularly interesting in 
light of the motivating effect of professional goals. The following comment 
illustrates this point. 


Teacher: That's one of the areas I'd really like to work on—[students] having 
more of the experiences that will relate directly to them. 
(experienced) 


Appeals to participants’ affective frameworks—feelings shaped by one’s 
values, moral commitments, and purposes—were often reflected as praise 
about excellent performance and specific teaching behaviors; achievements 
related to deeply held beliefs or values were profoundly meaningful to teach- 
ers. However, in the case of an unsuccessful conference, a volley of escalating 
disagreements and interruptions, accompanied by intensely negative emotion 
was evident as in the following teacher-supervisor interaction: 


Teacher: I don’t agree. 
Supervisor: You don’t have to agree. 
Teacher: I don’t agree, No. But I’m just telling you ... 


Supervisor: OK, but from my notes ... 

Teacher: All right! 

Supervisor: OK! But from where I was ... (beginner supervisor with experienced 
teacher) 


The introduction of negative affective elements in conference talk invariably 
led to adverse emotional effects; feelings of failure and conflict were linked to 
hostility and resentment. In contrast, feelings of success were linked to motiva- 
tion, and expressions indicating shared values, commitments, and purposes 
seemed to enhance rapport between participants. 

In successful conferences supervisors and teachers tended to agree on the 
use of instructional methods, the value of methods, and the reasons for practic- 
ing particular methods. In these conferences participants often appealed to 
interpersonal histories and alluded to their shared knowledge of past events or 
shared experiences to support an argument or facilitate a discussion. Con- 
gruence between individual agendas (participants’ long- and short-term goals 
and objectives regarding instructional improvement) was also observed in 
successful collaborative conferences. 

The following counterexample to successful conferences is illustrative. In 
this case an overloaded middle school teacher repeatedly lobbied the super- 
visor for either smaller classes or the assistance of an aide or volunteer. To 
explain his weak teaching, he declared to the supervisor, “The weaknesses [you 
mention] would evaporate if I had one class, one class [fewer students] at a 
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time.” These words were wasted, because his and the supervisor’s agendas 
were far too different for him to broach the subject of overcrowded classes and 
have a successful discussion of the issue. 

In summary, the study data demonstrated that the personal orientations of 
conference participants—manifest and latent, conscious and unconscious—sig- 
nificantly constrained or facilitated conference interaction. Conference par- 
ticipants indicated their awareness and sensitivity to the impact of declaring 
personal orientations, whether this occurred by drawing on a cognitive frame- 
work or an affective framework. Participants’ interpersonal histories and agen- 
das also affected conference interaction, although to a lesser degree. 

Use of conversational congruence to define conference interaction. Supervisors 
and teachers used the strategy of reflecting conversational congruence in con- 
ference talk. The goal was to define talk in terms of meanings, assumptions, 
semantics, and credibility. When meanings (of approaches, concepts, ideas) 
and assumptions abut instruction were made explicit and were shared by 
participants, conferences were seen as successful, and teachers were more 
inclined to follow through on action plans. One teacher, for example, was 
enthusiastic about the supervisor’s proposal to use a special observation 
strategy to isolate data about the relative level of attention she gave to various 
students. It was clear to her that the supervisor understood her situation and 
her needs. 

By comparison, silence or resistance such as “I don’t understand what you’re 
referring to” often resulted when participants erroneously assumed that mean- 
ings were shared. Shared assumptions about the purpose of the conference 
itself or how best to work with children were often made explicit, for instance, 
in this conversation: 


Teacher: I can’t tell you how much help it’s been to me. It made me aware how 
little time I spend with that child ... (experienced) 


Participants in successful conferences also demonstrated semantic con- 
gruence, that is, educational jargon, professional terminology, research refer- 
ences, and general talk about teaching and learning tended to be defined 
similarly. It was difficult to determine whether semantic congruence derived 
from prior familiarity and established trust between the conference par- 
ticipants or whether it emerged from direct attempts to establish semantic 
congruence. However, deliberate attempts at semantic manipulation were 
common in unsuccessful conferences: 


Supervisor: We'll see if you are improving. 


Teacher: If lam improving? 

Supervisor: If youare ... You know ... We talked about how to make your 
situation better. 

Teacher: To see if the situation is improving. I prefer that way of putting it. 


Supervisor: OK. If the situation is improving. (beginner supervisor with 
experienced teacher) 


Furthermore, more devious reasons for seeking semantic congruence may have 
existed such as to curry favor, to feign deference, or to resist oppressive 
ideologies. This contrasting negative side of semantic congruence raised a 
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haunting specter of supervisory power and control over professional teachers, 
subtly achieved through the use of language. 

Last, it was evident that supervisors and teachers referred to their own or 
each other’s professional credibility to facilitate or obstruct conference conver- 
sation. Judgments of credibility were related to expertise or lack of expertise. 
Beginning supervisors in particular searched for and often directly requested 
confirmation of their credibility in their various conversations: 


Supervisor: How do you feel about me, with limited teaching experience, giving 
you feedback? (beginner) 


Teacher: I think that you’re very qualified to do that, and to look at those two 
things I gave you. (experienced) 


As the following examples illustrate, less effective beginning supervisors 
tended to make excuses for their lack of experience. They also emphasized their 
Own expertise and frequently asserted how they would have done things 
differently. 


Supervisor: These codes are to help me, ‘cause ... I’m not an expert at using 
them. (beginner) 


Supervisor: I’ve beena teacher for 20 years. (beginner) 
Supervisor: I would do... (beginner) 


Such behaviors represented a sharp contrast to conferences in which experi- 
enced supervisors comfortably interact with unthreatened teachers who desire 
frequent assistance and peer observation. 

Use of formal authority to define conference interaction. Enacted primarily by the 
supervisor, the third strategy found in conference talk was the use of formal 
authority; related factors included participants’ role expectations, social 
proximity or distance, status, and rewards. 

Although all supervisors used formal authority to influence the conference 
roles and norms, it was less prominent in successful versus unsuccessful con- 
ferences, and for experienced versus beginning supervisors. In addition, begin- 
ning supervisors appeared to be especially cautious about exceeding the role 
expectations teachers held for them, as demonstrated by this excerpt from one 
conversation: 


Supervisor: I’m not supposed to be looking at that right now [because it wasn’t 
part of our observation plan]. (novice) 
Teacher: But I’d appreciate some suggestions from you. (experienced) 


However, the same novice and beginning supervisors frequently 
mishandled social proximity and distance issues (e.g., using titles and last 
names to formalize talk or using familiarity to lessen formality) as well as status 
(e.g., emphasizing their superior position). Thus they threatened and alienated 
teachers. The words of several supervisors in several conversations illustrate 
this point: 

Supervisor: OK, OK [uses teacher’s formal title and last name]. The data is here. 

It shows they were confused. They were not on task. (novice) 
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Supervisor: So you've accounted for their not perhaps doing exactly What you 
wanted them to do, but in my mind what I need to know specifically 
is what you wanted the students to accomplish that day. (novice) 


Infrequently supervisors rewarded teachers with personal reinforcement or 
growth-oriented feedback. Positive remarks from a supervisor, technical suc- 
cess, and improvement in selected areas appeared to interest teachers: 


Supervisor: I think you're very consistent. 


Teacher: I’m strict. 
Supervisor: But the kids respect you. (experienced supervisor with experienced 
teacher) 


Supervisor: Can you see how this [data collection instrument] would help you? 

Teacher: Uh, huh, I sure can. Yes, it’s very interesting to see how they stay on 
task, looking at the chart. (beginner supervisor with beginner 
teacher) 


Use of situational variables to define conference interaction. The use of situational 
variables constitutes the fourth strategy for influencing conference interaction. 
Although it is beyond the scope of this article to discuss fully the factors 
associated with this strategy, particularly in the contextual elements, several 
primary factors were noted. Again, this was a strategy enacted primarily—but 
not exclusively—by supervisors. Supervisors determined the conference place 
and the physical arrangements. This influenced the value of the conference to 
participants. References to the lack of available conference time, the lack of 
needed teaching resources and materials, and the press of fulfilling district 
policy requirements regarding teacher evaluation and student behavior were 
more evident in less successful conferences. The importance of using situation- 
al variables to influence conference interaction was most apparent in comments 
made by various supervisors: 


Supervisor: I know your time is very valuable so we’re going to move on to our 
real reason for being here. My objective is ... (experienced) 


Supervisor: I hope you don’t mind me coming in. I know it’s the last minute and 
the last week of school, and we’re real busy, but if you don’t mind, 
could we go ahead and have our postconference from my 
observation? (beginner) 


Supervisor: I know you’re moving from campus to campus. I’m here to help 
you. Feel free to use me any time. (experienced) 


A final factor related to this strategy is controlling or shifting the conference 
topic. Typically topic control was achieved subtly by experienced supervisors 
and more explicitly by beginning supervisors. Beginning supervisors often 
disregarded teachers’ agendas and teachers’ ability to reflect on teaching. For 
example, two beginning supervisors stated: 


Supervisor: I want you to look at the results of the observation instrument and 
tell me what you see (before we talk about your concerns). (beginner) 


Supervisor: As you will see, a lot of them weren’t at their desks. (beginner) 
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Experienced supervisors, in contrast, usually requested information from 
teachers and followed their reflective talk with reinforcement and additional 
questions: 


Supervisor: Tell mea little bit about this class. (experienced) 
Supervisor: That's really different. (experienced) 
Supervisor: You like working with these kids. (experienced) 
Supervisor: That's got to feel mighty good. (experienced) 
Supervisor: How do you get them to do that? (experienced) 


Supervisor: You listed a lot of problems; what do you see as their strengths? 
(experienced) 


Such follow-up comments appeared to be critical to reflective talk; in fact, 
without these comments conference participants seem to wander aimlessly 
through subsequent talk. 

Inexperienced versus experienced supervisors. Both teachers and supervisors 
used personal orientations and conversational congruence extensively to facil- 
itate or constrain conference interaction. The strategies of formal authority and 
situational variables, however, were used far more by supervisors than teach- 
ers; this was to be expected given the supervisor’s positional authority. Never- 
theless, it created problems and constrained dialogue. To achieve a closer look 
at this phenomenon, the data were disaggregated according to supervisor 
experience. 

Other research has indicated that inexperienced supervisors are at a disad- 
vantage compared with experienced supervisors when conducting instruction- 
al conferences (Roberts, 1991, 1992a, 1992b). Similarly, inexperienced 
supervisors in this study (especially the novices who had virtually no observa- 
tion/conference experience) employed fewer political strategies than their ex- 
perienced counterparts. They also tended to rely on a limited number of 
potentially offensive strategies without success. 

As suggested above, inexperienced supervisors’ use of micropolitical 
strategies differed from that of experienced supervisors in every area we 
studied. The factors of personal orientations they emphasized included their 
personal expectations (of self) and their achievement motivation: 


Supervisor: I’m learning how to do this. (beginner) 
Supervisor: The purpose is for me to learn how to assist you. (beginner) 
Supervisor: I was trying to script without a bias. (beginner) 


Supervisor: I’m trying to take teachers to a place where they are growing. I’m 
not an expert, but I’m working hard on my skills. (beginner) 


In reflecting conversational congruence, inexperienced supervisors in this 
study sought confirmation of their credibility, and they emphasized their 


knowledge and experience: 
Supervisor: You know I’ve beena teacher for 20 years. (beginner) 


Supervisor: I can help you improve; that’s what we’re all about. (beginner) 
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Supervisor: Do you see how my data prove that? (beginner) 


Supervisor: I understand these students and what it takes to teach them. 
(beginner) 


These supervisors used formal authority often. They also mishandled social 
distance /proximity and status and yet were wary of exceeding their perceived 
role expectations, as the following example illustrates. 


Supervisor: I don’t mean to tell you how to do your job. (beginner) 


Inexperienced supervisors also tended to strictly control the situational 
variable of discussion topic, moving from topic to topic at will and seemingly 
without hearing the current conversation. 

In addition, inexperienced supervisors in this study frequently imposed 
their agendas on the conference. For instance, one teacher initially justified and 
rationalized his actions, then attempted to avoid traps and loaded questions 
posed by the supervisor, and finally retreated into silence. In this case the 
supervisor invoked random use of multiple political strategies to recover from 
the conflictive episode. However, each of the supervisor’s strategies was chal- 
lenged by the use of a parallel counterstrategy by the angry teacher. Overall, 
inexperienced supervisors in this study had difficulty tolerating high levels of 
dissonance in conference interaction; consequently, they escalated their at- 
tempts to guide or control ensuing conference interactions. 

It was also apparent that inexperienced supervisors in this study frequently 
used inappropriate strategies, that is, conversationally unmatched, and incon- 
gruent, during conferences. For example, they emphasized policy expectations 
rather than teacher instructional expertise. Failure of conferences involving 
beginning supervisors and inexperienced and experienced teachers was related 
to technical and political aspects of their orientation; they neither adequately 
guided nor appropriately controlled the conference. Clearly beginning super- 
visors failed more frequently because they seemed to lack a repertoire of 
strategies, used strategies unmatched to a given conversation, and were 
dominated by experienced teachers. In contrast, these supervisors succeeded 
when they worked with (a) inexperienced teachers with sufficient intellectual 
and practical abilities to change their own behaviors, and (b) experienced 
teachers who helped them through the morass of conference political interac- 
tion. 


Additional Findings 
In general, the study data suggest that successful conferences—conferences 
that both participants reported as nonthreatening and growth-oriented—dif- 
fered from less effective conferences in terms of the strategies participants 
employed. Effective conferences were characterized by supervisors’ (as well as 
teachers’) reliance on the strategies of using personal orientations and conver- 
sational congruence more than on using formal authority or situational vari- 
ables; congruence between the personal orientations of participants’ affective 
and cognitive frameworks and personal expectations of self and others; similar 
agendas and mutual credibility; and shared meanings, assumptions, role, and 
personal expectations for one another. Use of formal authority as a political 
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Strategy was limited to elevating the status of participants to equalize and 
balance the conference, to build trust, and to foster openness. 

More generally, in successful conferences supervisors tended to provide 
nonthreatening opportunities for teachers to talk and explore their work. In this 
“safe haven,” risk was tolerated, suggestions were offered in a positive manner, 
and mutual goals were emphasized. This resulted in interactions that more 
closely approximated the ideal of a collaborative, nonevaluative, and reflective 
conference (Smyth, 1988). Teachers who participated in such conferences 
reported increased self-esteem and respect for their supervisors. 

In relatively less successful conferences verbal agreements between par- 
ticipants appeared to be forced and contrived. For example, participants often 
lapsed into perfunctory expressions of agreement or silence (e.g., uh huh, 
mmm, oh yeah). These conferences were characterized by lack of agreement on 
roles and personal expectations and lack of shared meaning or assumptions 
about teaching or learning. Moreover, although teachers tended to respond 
positively to supervisors’ initial attempts to engage them in reflection about 
their work, subsequent strategies used by supervisors, including authority and 
situational control, seemed to limit the potential of developing viable con- 
ference interactions. Generally, in less successful conferences supervisors en- 
countered teachers’ counterstrategies of resistance; this reduced the probability 
of addressing the conference goal of reflection. In some conferences supervisors 
restored viable interaction by changing from the strategy of formal authority to 
that of emphasizing personal orientation (i.e., shared assumptions, knowledge, 
and philosophy). 


Defining the Micropolitics of Conference Interaction 

This study investigated the general question, What are the micropolitical orien- 
tations of supervisors and teachers as they participate in instructional conferen- 
ces? The four strategies discussed in this article provide a beginning 
perspective on this issue, and as such constitute theses for further study. Only 
two of the four strategies discovered—reflecting personal orientation and 
reflecting conversational congruence—prevailed in conferences defined posi- 
tively by participants. These two strategies were useful not only in creating and 
maintaining effective instructional conferences, but also in salvaging a con- 
ference that has deteriorated because of use of the two other strategies, use of 
formal authority or situational variables. The formal framework, policies, tradi- 
tions, and evaluative orientation of the instructional conference promoted the 
use of two micropolitical strategies, formal authority and situational variables, 
by supervisors. These strategies were frequently considered inappropriate by 
teachers, and dissonance occurred This, of course, severely diminished the 
quality of the supervisor-teacher interaction during instructional conferences. 


Implications 
As noted above the number of studies of micropolitical processes and struc- 
tures in education has increased rapidly during the last several years. Although 
a wide range of topics has been explored (Blase, 1991b), the study of such 
processes and structures in supervisor-teacher interaction has until now been 
virtually ignored in the supervision literature. 
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More studies of the strategies, goals, purposes, and consequences of politi- 
cal interaction in the instructional conference are needed. Research on the 
relationship between school organization factors and micropolitical interaction 
in conferences would be valuable. Studies focusing on changes in micropoliti- 
cal interaction over time (i.e., in conferences after the initial instructional con- 
ference between a given supervisor and teacher) would also be useful. 
Additional work might compare and contrast the micropolitical aspects of 
conferences varying by participant experience, ethnicity, gender, class, and 
language. More broadly, the phenomenon of instructional conferring should be 
studied in the social, cultural, and academic—as well as political—contexts of 
the school. Finally, investigations into additional elements of successful con- 
ferences (e.g., the supervisor’s preparation and skills vis-a-vis factors and, more 
important, the participants’ interpretation of the use of micropolitical 
strategies) should be initiated. 

On a practical level, students would benefit from university programs that 
provide academic preparation in micropolitical knowledge and skills. Such 
preparation could focus on building awareness in participants of the range of 
strategic interactions that tend to occur in conferences and the consequences of 
such actions. For example, prospective or practicing supervisors should be- 
come cognizant of their everyday political orientations; understanding the 
elements of trust, respect, and support as well as the nature of professional 
collaboration and reflection would be helpful in constructing effective super- 
visory practice. Further micropolitical understandings could be derived from 
observing conferences in an interactive mode and developing awareness of the 
interplay of strategies, purposes, and consequences. 

Perhaps most important is that supervisors should be made aware of the 
differences between control-oriented strategies and empowerment strategies. 
Most supervisors are prepared to use only standard evaluation systems and 
procedures (as opposed to growth-oriented, collaborative interactions based on 
nonthreatening classroom observation and data-gathering) that encourage 
them to assume a control orientation. To reduce the salience of such an orienta- 
tion, it would be useful to focus on the effects of supervisory behavior on 
teacher performance and student achievement. With current school restructur- 
ing efforts emphasizing collegiality and power sharing, understanding both 
control and empowerment will be especially critical. Without such awareness 
and knowledge, supervisors may inadvertently undermine attempts to build 
new and dynamic forms of collegial, professional interaction in public schools. 
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This study investigated the structure of beliefs about learning and knowledge held by 279 
preservice students entering a faculty of education. The students responded to 80 statements 
by rating their agreement or disagreement on a five-point Likert scale. A factor analysis 
revealed 10 factors: Discovery Learning, Maturation, Easy Learning, Teaching as Transmis- 
sion, Metacognition, Regulation, Emotion in Learning, Individualism, Relativism, and Cog- 
nitive Processes. These factors were nearly orthogonal with one another. Most students 
endorsed a view of learning that included both constructivist and transmission-oriented 
themes. Implications for teacher education are discussed. 


Cette étude investiguait la structure des croyances vis-a-vis l’apprentissage et les connais- 
sances maintenus par 279 étudiants et étudiantes en formation d'orientation au niveau 
d’entrée a la faculté d’éducation. Les étudiant(e)s ont répondu a 80 énonceés en classant leur 
accord ou leur désaccord sur l’échelle Likert de cing points. L’analyse factorielle releva dix 
facteurs différents: l’apprentissage par la découverte, la maturation, l’apprentissage facile, 
Venseignement directe comme mode de transmission de l'information, la métacognition, la 
régulation, l’émotion dans l’apprentissage, l’individualisme, le relativisme et les processus 
cognitifs. Sur un plan structurel, ces facteurs paraissaient quasi-orthogonaux en relation 
l’un a l'autre. La majorité des étudiants et des étudiantes supportait une perspective de 
l'apprentissage qui comprenait une perspective constructiviste ainsi qu'une perspective de 
l‘apprentissage qui sous-entend la transmission de l'information. On discute également 
certaines implications de cette recherche dans le domaine de l'éducation des enseignant(e)s. 


In recent years there has been considerable discussion of the beliefs that teach- 
ers and education students hold concerning learning and knowledge (Brook- 
hart & Freeman, 1992; Kagan, 1992; Pajares, 1992). It is expected that these 
beliefs affect the way in which prospective teachers interpret and react to ideas 
that they encounter in faculties of education, the instructional decisions that 
they will make, and the messages that they will implicitly and explicitly com- 
municate to their future students about learning and knowledge. 

Much of this discussion of preservice teachers’ beliefs has been conceptual- 
ized in terms of constructivism (Feiman-Nemser, McDiarmid, Melnick, & 
Parker, 1989; Hollingsworth, 1989; McDiarmid, 1990; Prawat, 1992; Thornton, 
1992). Briefly, constructivists believe that learners build knowledge from expe- 
riences under the influence of their previous beliefs and that this often involves 
problem solving or reflection. Although this definition is broad, it reflects the 
diversity of the constructivist movement. Constructivism might best be 
thought of as a family resemblance concept in which each version of the theory 
shares some features with some other versions, but no one feature is common 
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to all, except the metaphor of building implicit in the term constructivism itself. 
Authors who have claimed the label “constructivist,” or received it from others, 
include Giambattista Vico, Immanuel Kant, Jean Piaget, Lev Vygotsky, Jerome 
Bruner, and Thomas Kuhn (Ernest, 1995; Phillips, 1995; von Glaserfeld, 1995; 
Yager, 1995). 

It is often claimed that many or most teachers and student teachers hold the 
view, contrary to constructivism, that teaching is the transmission of know- 
ledge from teacher to student and that learning consists of receiving and 
remembering this information (Brookhart & Freeman, 1992; Feiman-Nemser et 
al., 1989; Jacobs, 1968; Pajares, 1992; Prawat, 1992). Results supporting the claim 
that many or most preservice teachers hold transmission-oriented rather than 
constructivist views have emerged in several subject areas, including reading 
(Hollingsworth, 1989; Holt-Reynolds, 1992), mathematics (McDiarmid, 1990; 
Raymond & Santos, 1995) and science (Aguirre, Haggerty, & Linder, 1990). This 
transmission view of learning is thought to reflect teaching candidates’ own 
experiences as students (Holt-Reynolds, 1992). Some research shows that 
during teacher education candidates come to regard students as making a 
greater contribution to their own learning (Skipper & Quantz, 1987), but find- 
ings on this issue are mixed (see Brookhart & Freeman, 1992, for a review). 

However, the view that many preservice teachers hold nonconstructivist 
beliefs raises several questions. First, there is evidence of heterogeneity among 
students in their views of learning and knowledge (Aguirre et al., 1990). 
Similarly, academic theories of learning are diverse, even in constructivism, 
which includes, for example, both relativist and nonrelativist systems (Ernest, 
1995). How do the views of teaching candidates compare with these various 
schools of thought? 

Second, the research showing that education students hold transmission 
views of learning is based largely on candidates for whom education is their 
first degree. However, as students proceed through their university experience, 
many move toward the view that knowledge is complex, uncertain, and de- 
pendent on thinking and interpretation (Jehng, Johnson, & Anderson, 1993; 
Schommer, 1994). Therefore, it can be predicted that preservice teachers in 
consecutive programs (i.e., those who have already completed at least one 
university degree in a discipline other than education) might hold more com- 
plex views of learning and knowledge than those generally reported in the 
literature. 

Finally, the research claiming that students hold transmission views of 
learning typically takes the form of summaries of statements from various 
students supported by quotations. This method of reporting provides evidence 
that many candidates hold at least some transmission beliefs. However, it does 
not reveal whether the students hold constructivist beliefs as well, in an eclectic 
or contradictory fashion. Kerlinger and Kaya (1959) found that progressivism 
and traditionalism (which overlap in meaning with constructivism and transmis- 
sion as defined here) are actually two orthogonal dimensions of belief rather 
than opposite ends of a single continuum. Similarly, Lederman (1992) reviewed 
evidence for eclecticism in the beliefs of prospective science teachers. 

This study addresses three questions about preservice teachers’ beliefs 
about learning and knowledge: What issues comprise the structure of beliefs 
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about learning and knowledge? What views do preservice teachers hold on 
these issues? What are the relationships among prospective teachers’ views on 
these issues? To address these questions, 279 teaching candidates were asked to 
respond to an 80-item survey, and a factor analysis was then applied. 


Method 

The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was developed in three phases. First, the researcher drafted 
a list of 30 questions that paraphrased claims about learning that appeared in 
educational literature (Anderson & Roth, 1989; Ausubel, Novak, & Hanesian, 
1978; Barth, 1972; Brown, Collins, & Duguid, 1989; Bruner, 1966, 1986; Dewey, 
1963; Doise & Mugny, 1984; Duckworth, 1987; Ellsworth, 1988; Freire, 1987; 
Furth, 1974; Gardner, 1991; Goodman, 1982; Hirsch, 1987; Holt, 1970; Lampert, 
1990; 1988; Perkins, 1992; Piaget, 1954; Smith, 1990; Stanley, 1992; Vygotsky, 
1962). These statements were accompanied by a seven-point Likert scale, rang- 
ing from 1, strongly disagree to 7, strongly agree. To obtain feedback on the 
intelligibility and face validity of the questionnaire, the researcher presented it 
for response and comment to six education professors (3 educational psycho- 
logists, 2 curriculum professors, and 1 educational sociologist). The question- 
naire was also presented for response and comment to 23 graduate students in 
educational psychology, and 19 graduate students in curriculum. 

Based on these comments, the second draft of the form was revised to 
include 80 items (See Appendix 1). Twenty-nine of the items were backscaled so 
that the respondent endorsed the constructivist view by disagreeing. Each 
statement was accompanied by a five-point Likert scale (strongly disagree; 
disagree; neutral; agree; strongly agree). Items were randomly sequenced to 
create two forms. Hereafter, all item numbers below refer to form A (Appendix 
hy 


Participants 

The 279 preservice teachers in the sample were students from four large sec- 
tions of an introductory class in educational psychology at the University of 
Western Ontario. (The researcher was the instructor for two of the sections.) 
The students in two of the sections had taken up to three courses in psychology 
in their previous degree; the students in two of the other sections had taken 
three or more courses in psychology. The average age was 25.29 years 
(SD=4.22). The students were 72.4% female; 23.3% male; 4.3% chose not to 
indicate gender. All students held previous degrees: 94.01% held a bachelor’s 
degree, and 5.99% held master’s degrees. The students in this sample dis- 
proportionately specialized in elementary teaching: 51.6% were in the Primary- 
Junior division (junior kindergarten to grade 6), and 30.4% of the students were 
in the Junior-Intermediate division (grades 4-10); 17.9% of the students were in 
the Intermediate-Senior division (grades 7-12). Primary-Junior students held 
undergraduate degrees largely in the humanities or social sciences; Junior-In- 
termediate and Intermediate-Senior students were more equally distributed 
across the humanities, the fine arts, and the natural sciences, reflecting the 
range of subject specializations at the secondary level (see Table 1): 
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Table 1 
Student Teachers’ Intended Grade Level Divisions and 
Areas of Undergraduate Study 


Division (Teachable Grades) 


Previous Primary and Juniorand Intermediate All 


Major Junior Intermediate and Senior Divisions 
(JK-6) (4-10) (8-12) 
Business/Law 2.1 0.0 9.1 Pat 
Fine Arts 6.3 14.3 21.0 12.5 
Humanities 34.7 26.8 27.3 31.0 
Social Sciences 45.3 17.9 3.0 29.3 
Natural Sciences* 11.6 41.1 33.3 24.5 
Total 100.0 100.1 100.0 100.0 


*Includes health education, kinesiology, mathematics, and physical education. 


Procedure 

The instructor distributed the surveys to the class during the first three weeks 
of the academic year. Therefore, the students had participated in no more than 
five classes in educational psychology. The surveys were accompanied by a 
letter of information and a consent form that indicated that the purpose of the 
study was to investigate preservice teachers’ beliefs about knowledge and 
learning, that participation was voluntary, and that no identifying information 
would be attached to the report of the results. The instructor asked students, 
“Please indicate what you really believe, and not what you think is the ex- 
pected answer,” then left the room so that students could respond anonymous- 
ly. Forms were collected by a student volunteer. 


Results 

Structure of Beliefs 

To examine the structure of the students’ responses to the questionnaire, a 
factor analysis was applied. The Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin sampling adequacy was 
.65, (p<.001), indicating that such an analysis was permissible (Kaiser, 1974). To 
explore possible correlations among the factors, an oblique rotation was ap- 
plied. The analysis revealed 28 factors with an eigenvalue over 1.0, of which 14 
factors had an eigenvalue of 1.5 or more (see Table 2). Although an inspection 
of the factors revealed that most contained a readily identifiable theme, this 
was an unusually complex matrix. Therefore, based on the relatively large drop 
in eigenvalues between the 10th and 11th factor, a 10-factor solution was 
imposed. Subsequently, to identify the items with the greatest reliability the 54 
statements with the greatest factor loadings were retained, whereas the remain- 
ing 26 items were dropped from the analysis. Consequently, the factor analysis 
was repeated, and again a 10-factor solution was imposed that accounted for 
42% of the variance (see Table 3). An inspection of the items that loaded on each 
factor indicated that most could be interpreted in terms of readily apparent 
themes (see Appendix 2). 
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Table 2 
Results of Initial Factor Analysis 
a 


Factor Eigenvalue Cumulative Percentage of Variance 
a eee ee 
1. 6.56 8.2 
2 4.20 TRS 
3. 3.49 17.8 
4. 2.58 21.0 
ay 2.34 24.0 
6. 2,09 26.6 
if 1.91 29.0 
8. 1.85 31.3 
9. 1.81 33.6 
10. 75 35.8 
Wt. 1.66 37.8 
Px 1.62 39:9 
13. 1.54 41.8 
14. 1.50 43.7 


“eigenvalues > 1.5. 


Factors 

Factor 1: Discovery Learning. The six items that loaded most heavily on this 
factor (see Appendix 2) represented the belief that instructors should teach 
through discovery, that students enjoy this form of learning, and that it 
promotes genuine understanding. The average score on the six most heavily 
loaded items (this procedure was followed for all factors) indicated that stu- 
dents generally agreed with items that loaded on this factor (M=3.77; SD=.43). 
Two further items that indicated opposition to teaching loaded positively on 
this factor; however, they loaded modestly, and the average rating of both of 
these items was low: Item 33 (M=1.95, SD=.73), and Item 42 (M=2.00, SD=.82). 
Consequently, agreement with items loading on the Discovery Learning factor 
did not itself indicate opposition to active teaching, or to teacher mediation of 
independent learning activities. 

Factor 2: Maturation. The items that loaded on this factor indicated a belief 
that age places limits on children’s ability to think reflectively and to under- 
stand abstract concepts. Consistent with this, the statement that students need 
to be ready to learn a skill or concept also correlated with this factor. 

The statement that learning is effortless loaded positively on this factor, but 
discovery learning loaded negatively; these apparently conflicting views could 
be based on the belief that children’s ability to teach themselves is limited, but 
that instruction is effective if it is appropriate to the age of the child. Students 
generally disagreed with items that loaded on the Maturation factor (M=2.06, 
SD=.42). 

Factor 3: Easy Learning. The items that loaded positively on the third factor 
overlapped with the meaning of an epistemic belief factor identified as easy 
learning by Schommer (1990; Schommer, Crouse, & Rhodes, 1992). The most 
heavily weighted item, that knowledge is in the mind but not in books, does not 
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Table 3 
Factor Analysis: 10-Factor Model 
Factor Name Eigenvalue Cumulative Percentage of Variance 
1. Discovery Learning 4.82 8.9 
2. Maturation 3.05 14.6 
3. Easy Learning Zoe 19.2 
4. Teaching as Transmission 2.30 23.5 
5. Metacognition 1.92 27.0 
6. Regulation 1.74 30.3 
7. Emotion in Learning 1.69 33.4 
8. Individualism 1.60 36.3 
9. Relativism 1:55 39.2 
10. Cognitive Processes 1.53 42.0 


unambiguously establish the theme of this factor. However, it is further 
clarified by other items that indicate a preference for research and reasoning 
skills over content and concepts, conjoined with a belief that these skills need 
not include the student thinking, planning, writing, or evaluating his or her 
efforts. Taken together with the view that teaching is a barrier to learning, and 
the preference for incidental learning, these items reflect the belief that learning 
proceeds with little conscious effort or assistance. Consistent with Schommer’s 
finding that students’ belief in easy learning declines with age and education, 
the students in the present sample generally disagreed with items that loaded 
on this factor (M=2.19, SD=.46). 

Factor 4: Teaching as Transmission. This factor reflected the view that teachers 
should pass on knowledge and skills, teach explicitly, and provide frequent 
corrective feedback. Predictably, the statements that learning is naturally ef- 
fortless and that schools make learning difficult loaded negatively. Other items 
that loaded positively stated that knowledge is value-free and that learning 
consists of understanding pieces of information separately, suggesting that a 
belief in teaching as transmission is associated with the view that knowledge is 
a collage rather than a structured system. Students generally agreed or were 
neutral toward items that loaded on the transmission factor, (M=3.22, SD=.45). 

Factor 5: Metacognition. This factor included belief in the importance of two 
aspects of metacognition: knowledge and processes. The survey items con- 
cerned with metacognitive knowledge referred to understanding the concept 
of evidence, and directly teaching strategies for inquiry. The items that con- 
cerned metacognitive processes referred to the value of students using 
evidence, thinking about how they are carrying out research, and thinking 
through writing. Unexpectedly, the claims that the mind constructs knowledge 
actively, and that the mind does not receive knowledge passively, loaded on 
the Metacognition factor, rather than on the Discovery Learning factor or the 
Cognitive Processes factor. This association between valuing metacognition 
and emphasizing construction in acquiring knowledge may reflect the phe- 
nomenology of learning: Agents are aware of the operations of top-level reflec- 
tive processes more than they are aware of the operations of cognitive 
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subprocesses (Minsky, 1986). This may explain why respondents who en- 
dorsed the importance of mental activity in learning would also endorse 
metacognitive processes, which are most obviously active. Students generally 
agreed with items that loaded on the Metacognition factor (M=3.77, SD=.45). 

Factor 6: Regulation. Items that loaded on this factor appeared to indicate a 
belief that goal-directness and control are central to learning. The claims that 
learning is intentional, and that students learn best by creating something, 
referred to control by the student. Conversely, the role of the teacher as con- 
ceived by the pupil appeared in the statement that students learn best if they try 
to understand material in the same way as the teacher. The negative loading of 
the statement that talk plays a role in learning could indicate that the Regula- 
tion factor predicts the prospective teacher’s belief that the instructor should 
closely regulate the classroom. 

This factor also accounted for items that implied a belief in differences 
among students in their ability to learn and to organize their learning, for 
example: that a group is only as good as the strongest member; that intelligence 
is more important than prior knowledge; and that discoveries are made by 
researchers working alone. Students generally disagreed with items that 
loaded on the Regulation factor (M=2.57, SD=.44). 

Factor 7: Emotion in Learning. This factor represented the belief that interest 
and enjoyment promote learning. The statement that children think like adults 
loaded negatively on this factor, suggesting that an emphasis on emotion may 
reflect a romantic view of learning. However, four of the items that loaded 
significantly indicated that learners create knowledge actively through think- 
ing and through the use of media rather than receiving it passively. Therefore, 
it appears that the prospective teachers’ emphasis on emotion is associated 
with an affirmation rather than a denial of the role of the intellect. Students 
generally agreed with items that loaded on this factor (M=3.63, SD=.44). 

Factor 8: Individualism. This represented the belief that the process of learn- 
ing, and the knowledge that it produces, are unique to each person. This belief 
can be partially understood in light of the positive loading of the item, “Prior 
beliefs affect the way that people interpret new information.” To the extent that 
individuals differ in prior belief, they might be expected to differ in what they 
learn from new experiences. The statement that media are important in creat- 
ing new knowledge loaded negatively on this factor, possibly because media 
are inherently social and cultural. Individualism was the single factor with 
which students agreed most strongly (M=3.92, SD=.41). 

Factor 9: Relativism. The items that loaded on this factor exemplified the view 
that knowledge is partial and infused with the values of those who create it. 
Students endorsing this factor thought that knowledge was influenced by 
historical situation, race, class, gender, and age. As with the individualism 
factor, the source of the belief in relativism is illuminated by the positive 
loading of the statement that, “Prior beliefs affect the way that people interpret 
new information.” Consistent with this emphasis on the role of perspective, the 
statement that it is possible to understand the ideas of others from different 
social backgrounds loaded negatively. Students generally agreed with items 
that loaded on the Relativism factor (M=3.59, SD=.43). 
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Factor 10: Cognitive Processes. Consistent with the belief that knowledge 
forms a coherent structure, the statement that prior knowledge makes new 
information intelligible loaded positively on this factor, whereas the belief that 
there is nothing that all students need to know, and that learning is under- 
standing discrete pieces of information, loaded negatively. However, for par- 
ticipants endorsing this factor, process appears to take priority over content, as 
they claim, “It is how students learn, not what they learn, that matters the 
most,” also loaded positively. These processes include students questioning, 
paraphrasing, and criticizing material that they read, and learning by creating 
products. Most students agreed with items that loaded on the Cognitive 
Processes factor (M=3.72; SD=.46). 


Relationships Among Factors 

Rather than forcing orthogonality (independence) into the factor analysis, the 
oblique rotation allowed the emergence of factors that correlated with one 
another. However, the relationships among factor scores were all marginal 
(less than r=.15). In spite of this, due to the large number of participants 
(n=279), seven correlations were significant at the .05 level (one-tailed test): 
Discovery Learning correlated with Emotion in Learning (r=.13); with In- 
dividualism (r=.12); and with Cognitive Processes (r=.14). Individualism corre- 
lated negatively with Regulation (r=—.11) and positively with Emotion (r=.12); 
Cognitive Processes correlated with Metacognition (r=.11) and with Relativism 
(r=.14). The low level of correlations was true even for the relationship between 
Discovery Learning, and Teaching as Transmission (r=.06; p>.1). 


Discussion 

The first striking feature of the results obtained from this survey is the large 
number of factors; however, the researcher accepted this model as a repre- 
sentation of the structure of the student teachers’ beliefs for several reasons. 
Recall that statistically the factor analysis was warranted. Moreover, it was not 
the case that some smaller set of factors on average showed greater com- 
monalities, or accounted for more variance than the set described here. Also, 
the items that loaded on each factor could be readily linked to a common 
theme, suggesting that they were psychologically real. 

Moreover, the number of issues expressed in these factors is consistent with 
the many controversies that characterize educational thought. For example, in 
his review of the current state of constructivism, Phillips (1995) noted the 
diversity of theorists who identify themselves, or are identified by others, as 
constructivists. He characterized the positions of these theorists on a number of 
dimensions. One was a complex dimension of belief that he called “humans the 
creators versus nature the instructor” (p. 7). Near the nature-the-instructor end 
of this range lies Locke, who often described the mind in terms that suggest 
relative passivity, although he also ascribed to it the ability to form complex 
ideas from simple sensations. Near the center of this continuum is Popper, who 
held that “man proposes and nature disposes.” The humans-the-creators end of 
the dimension is occupied by von Glaserfeld (1995), and the strong program in 
the sociology of knowledge; these theorists question whether an external 
reality constrains the construction of knowledge. In this study the factors Easy 
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Learning, Discovery Learning, Cognitive Processes, Metacognition, and 
Relativism capture aspects of Phillips’ (1995) first dimension. 

Phillips (1995) also distinguished “individual psychology versus public 
discipline” (p. 7). In the present survey, this issue emerged in the factors of 
Individualism and Learning as Transmission (compare Hirsch, 1987; Kamii & 
Livingston, 1994; Rosenshine, 1986). Similarly, the Maturation factor in this 
survey parallels the controversy over the role of maturation in learning (Carey, 
1988; Furth, 1974; Kuhn, Amsel & O’Loughlin, 1988). In summary, although the 
factors that appeared in this study did not precisely mirror the structure of 
issues in the academic literature, they did largely correspond to these issues in 
content and complexity. 

The second feature of the results of this research was a consensus that was 
favorable to the constructivist pole of most factors. Most students agreed with 
items that loaded positively on Discovery Learning, Metacognition, Emotion in 
Learning, Individualism, Relativism, and Cognitive Processes and disagreed 
with items that loaded on Easy Learning and Maturation. This finding con- 
trasts with results summarized by Brookhart and Freeman (1992) but is not 
unprecedented (Kerlinger & Kaya, 1959; Skipper & Quantz, 1987). Possible 
explanations for the pattern of beliefs found here include the present students’ 
prior university education (Schommer, 1990), and the use of the questionnaire 
format, which allowed students to recognize and affirm, rather than spon- 
taneously produce, beliefs associated with constructivism. 

However, the meaning of this “constructivist consensus” is qualified by the 
third characteristic of the results: All 10 factors were nearly independent of one 
another. This excludes two expected sets of relationships. First, little or no 
relationship among the factors appeared to represent dimensions of construc- 
tivist belief (Discovery Learning, Metacognition, Cognitive Processes, etc.). At 
first glance this appears to suggest that students were answering randomly. 
However, recall that in each of these factors items were correlated and intel- 
ligibly related to a common theme. Therefore, the independence of the factors 
implies that although constructivism denotes a set of related beliefs for some 
educational theorists, these same beliefs appear independent of one another to 
many students. The implication is that terms such as constructivism should be 
be borrowed only with great caution from the theoretical literature. 

The second relationship that was excluded by these results was the expected 
negative correlation between constructivist factors such as Discovery Learning 
and the Teaching as Transmission factor. Instead, most students endorsed 
Discovery Learning, and endorsed or expressed neutrality toward Teaching as 
Transmission. That the Discovery Learning factor had no negative loadings 
and the Teaching as Transmission factor had only one negative loading initially 
suggests that the prospective teachers showed a yea-saying bias. However, this 
interpretation can be ruled out, because 32 of the 80 original items received an 
average rating of less than 3.0, indicating disagreement. Instead, these dimen- 
sions appear to be genuinely independent of one another. Therefore, although 
the students agreed with many themes related to constructivism, this did not 
imply that they rejected a transmission view of teaching. . 

This apparent contradiction in the respondents’ beliefs raises the question of 
what these prospective teachers really think about learning. One intriguing 
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interpretation is that many may hold two contradictory sets of beliefs—some 
resembling constructivism and others consistent with a transmission-oriented 
view—that they invoke in different contexts. It has been plausibly argued that 
the mind is not transparent to itself, and that beliefs evolve independently of 
one another, so that some beliefs should be expected to conflict with others 
(Minsky, 1986). For example, there is evidence from research in science educa- 
tion that students can hold two theories, each locally consistent but contrary to 
one another, which they invoke in different situations (diSessa, 1993). This 
could be explained by assuming that knowledge develops in the context of 
discourse associated with practices in specific social contexts (Brown, Collins, 
& Duguid, 1989; Phelan & McLaughlin, 1995). Because preservice teachers’ 
beliefs about learning appear to be largely informal and implicit (Holt- 
Reynolds, 1992), it is quite likely that these beliefs are not organized into a 
coherent body of knowledge. 

A second interpretation of this paradox is that students might actually 
reconcile constructivist and transmission themes in some way. This interpreta- 
tion is supported by the fact that students were least likely to endorse those 
Teaching as Transmission items that were most directly contrary to construc- 
tivist themes, for example, “Learning is understanding many pieces of informa- 
tion separately,” (M=2.26, SD=.88). Conversely, the lowest-rated Discovery 
Learning items were those most strongly contrary to direct teaching. This 
suggests that many students may hold a view of education similar to that of 
Ausubel (Ausubel, Novak, & Hanesian, 1978), who argued that teachers can 
promote “meaningful reception learning” by assisting students to make con- 
nections between new information and their previous knowledge. The meth- 
ods for doing so include both explicit teaching and discovery that the teacher 
guides by providing carefully sequenced problems, posing Socratic questions, 
providing prompts, and so forth. 

It appears that when prospective teachers begin their studies, many already 
assent to educational practices that are more engaging than those that prevail 
in some classrooms (Sirotnik, 1983; Staab, 1992; Wragg, 1993). However, pre- 
vious research suggests that although education students may attempt to apply 
these beliefs to the task of planning lessons, they have difficulty completing 
and implementing their intentions. Apparently they do not yet possess relevant 
content knowledge, pedagogical content knowledge, or classroom manage- 
ment routines (Palinscar & Ford, 1995; Zembal, Krajcik, Blumenfield, & 
Palinscar, 1995). The challenge then is to find ways to bridge the gap between 
prospective teachers’ beliefs about learning and their ability to enact these 
beliefs in practice. 
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Appendix 1 
Text of Survey (Form A), 
With Means and Standard Deviations of Each Item 

No Item Text M SD 

1 Leaming consists of thinking about relationships between pieces of 4.08 61 
information in order to make sense of them. (+) 

2 Most concepts are part of a larger theory, or explanation. (+) 3.75 74 

3 Everyone leams in a unique way. (+) 4.37 .76 

4 Children leam best through individual discovery. (+) 3.53 .89 

5 Students need guidance from teachers in order to leam from 3.65 94 
experimentation. (-) 

6 Elementary school children think and leam in the same way as adults, 2.23 .89 
but at a less advanced level. (-) 

ia Understanding ideas such as “evidence” is not important for writing 2.05 .78 
papers in social studies. (-) 

8 Students need to feel relaxed and happy in order to leam. (+) 4.70 91 

9 The knowledge that researchers produce reflects their political biases. 3.19 91 
(+) 

10 _—It takes thinking to tum experience into knowledge. (+) 3.95 .78 

11. Students can discover most important skills and concepts with very 2.54 .97 
little help. (+) 

12 Our interpretation of events is determined by our own place in history. 3.84 .80 
(+) 

is Schools should concentrate more on teaching science concepts, than 2.86 .94 
on teaching the scientific method. (+) 

14 In order to understand matenal that they read, students should 4.21 56 
question, paraphrase, or criticize it. (+) 

15 Leaming consists of memonzing important concepts and skills. (-) 2.28 .98 

16 Counter-examples can never disprove a theory with certainty. (+) 3.01 91 

17. People who understand any given theory interpret it in the same way. Ass: .66 
(-) 

18 If a student needs direct instruction to leam a skill or concept, the child 1.89 G7. 
is not yet ready for it. (+) 

19 Children are naturally cunous and enjoy leaming. (+) 4.25 .64 

20 Prior beliefs affect the way that people interpret new information. (+) 4.34 he 

21 Knowledge is built by the mind actively. (+) 3.94 19 

22 When the members of a group talk, a new idea can be “in the air’ 3.84 .66 
before any one of the members understands it. (+) 

23 Teaching children the customary methods of an art or a science 2.44 .80 
hinders their creativity. (+) 

24 Reflection is an important part of the discovery process. (+) 4.42 .56 

25 Students can leam material well even if they do not think it is 3 Aer 1.08 
interesting or relevant. (-) 

26 _—_ In order to understand most concepts, students must discover (or 3.67 75 
rediscover) them. (+) 

27 Intelligence affects what a student leams from an activity more than 2.38 81 
the student’s prior knowledge does. (-) 

28  Agroup of leamers is only as good as the strongest member. (-) 1.95 81 

29 Teaching well means creating an environment that allows discovery. 4.35 58 


(+) 
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No Item Text M SD 

30 Knowledge is received by the mind passively. (-) 2.07 .88 

31 Research skills are the more important than content in social studies, ees 93 
because students can just look up information when they need it. (-) 

32 The organization of knowledge is unique to each person. (+) 4.11 65 

33 ‘If we remove the barrier of teaching, then students will be free toleam. 1.95 7g 
(+) 

34 Elementary school children generally cannot understand abstract aie .99 
concepts. (+) 

35 It is important for children to think carefully about how they are 3.72 2 
carrying out research. (+) 

36 Schools should concentrate more on teaching knowledge and skills, 2.29 85 
than on developing interest in a subject. (-) 

37. Most knowledge in textbooks or encyclopedia is free of values. (-) 2.06 Va} 

38  Leaming is understanding many pieces of information separately. (-) 2.26 .88 

39 Knowledge exists in each person’s mind, but not in objects such as 251 .09 
books. (+) 

40 Teaching well is passing on skills and knowledge to students. (-) 3.51 95 

41 Elementary school children generally cannot reflect on their thinking. 2.19 .76 
(+) 

42 Leaming Is naturally effortless; schools make it difficult. (+) 2.00 .82 

43 Students lear best when they are working to understand a topicinthe 2.40 .86 
same way as their teacher. (-) 

44 _ In science and social studies, talk is important in tuming experience 4.09 .65 
into understanding. (+) 

45 People’s opinions are influenced by their gender, social class, orrace. 4.18 Wf 
(+) 

46 Most scientific discovenes are made by researchers working alone. (-) 1.90 78 

47 Teachers should provide clear explanations of concepts, and model 4.05 .69 
skills for students. (-) 

48 Children leam effectively if they investigate ideas spontaneously, with 2.13 87 
little planning or evaluation of their own efforts. (-) 

49 If students are interested in matenal, they leam it in a profoundly 4.27 +f 
different way than if they are not interested. (+) 

50 [Experiments and observations can prove a theory with certainty. (-) 2.39 .07 

51 ‘The best way to leam is by creating something, like a blueprint, an 3.38 97 
essay, or a working model. (+) 

52 When students misunderstand an idea, they do so in just a few 2.13 .66 
predictable ways. (-) 

53 Elementary school students should be allowed to choose the topics 227. 85 
they study, based on their interests. (+) 

54 Practicing inquiry is more important than leaming strategies for 2.95 ‘On 
inquiring. (-) 

55 The concepts a leamer already knows affect new leaming more than 3.88 ie: 
age level does. (+) 

56 Students enjoy leaming most if they discover ideas for themselves. (+) 3.82 76 

57 The choice between two theories is only a matter of personal 2.50 .88 
preference. (-) 

58 When a student is doing research, feelings of interest that arise area 3.77 59 
clue about useful directions for investigation. (+) 

59 People create new ideas by reacting to other ideas from a culture. (+) 3.53 .68 
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60 __In order to learn a new idea, students often must reinterpret past 3.52 19 
experiences that seem to contradict it. (+) 

61 Knowledge consists of sensory impressions. (-) 3,35 .83 

62 ‘There are not any skills or knowledge that all students need to leam. 2.12 .93 
(+) 

63 Young children leam mainly by manipulating materials. (+) 3.70 .76 

64 Understanding ideas like inference or contradiction helps students in Orr 74 
science experimentation. (+) 

65 Students need teachers’ help in order to develop academic interests. 3.22 .96 
(-) 

66 People can understand an idea from someone else’s viewpoint, even 3.94 95 
if they are from different social backgrounds. (-) 

67 Teachers should plan activities so that leaming happens incidentally, 3.03 94 
as students pursue other goals. (-) 

68 The most important single factor influencing leaming is what the 3.14 95 
leamer already knows. (+) 

69 ‘There is little overlap among what various people leam from a 2.29 .74 
textbook or a lecture. (+) 

70 Creating knowledge depends on using media, such as pnint or 3.07 .93 
pictures. (+) 

al In school tasks, students need frequent corrective feedback from 3.45 91 
teachers. (-) 

72 ~~ Solving practical problems is a good way to leam. (+) 4.03 54 

73 It is how students leam, not what they leam, that matters the most. (-) 3.09 1.02 

74 Students learn the most important ideas because they intend to leam 2.70 85 
them. (+) 

75 Tobe understandable, new information must connect in some way 4.01 .80 
with the student's previous knowledge. (+) 

76 When students carry out an activity in school, each will interpret it 3.89 .70 
differently. (+) 

77 Whiting is an important tool for thinking. (+) 4.04 Wks) 

78 Most of the knowledge that we need is passed on to us from the 2.60 .98 
previous generation. (-) 

79  Itis important for students to leam strategies for leaming, critical 4.40 59 
thinking, or problem solving. (+) 

80 Evidence can provide good reasons for choosing among theores. (+) 3.94 .69 

Appendix 2 
Loadings of Items in 10-Factor Model* 

Factor 

Item Number (Form A) and Item Summary Loading” 

1. Discovery 

26 ~_— must discover concepts to understand 60 

54 __leaming inquiry: practice, not strategies 54 

04 _leam best through individual discovery 51 

56 enjoy discovery leaming most 48 

29 _ teaching: creating discovery environment 46 

19 children curious and enjoy learning 45 

42 leaming effortless, schools make difficult 34 
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Factor . 
Item Number (Form A) and Item Summary Loading** 
33 teaching a barrier to learning 31 


2. Maturation 


41 children can’t reflect on learning 71 
34 children can’t understand abstract concepts 55 
18 if teaching necessary, child not ready 45 
42 leaming effortless, schools make difficult 44 
28 group as good as strongest member 44 
29 teaching: creating discovery environment —24 


3. Easy Learning 


39 knowledge in mind, not books 65 
31 teach research skills, not content 52 
48 investigate without planning, evaluation 46 
77 whiting a tool for thinking —41 
33 teaching a barrier to learning 40 
10 thinking tums experience into knowledge —34 
67 _ arrange incidental learning 32 
73. leaming: how, not what, matters 32 
19 children curious, enjoy learning —27 
13 teach science concepts, not reasoning —27 


4. Teaching as Transmission 


47 teaching: clear explanations, modelling skills 63 
40 _ teaching passing on skills, knowledge 63 
71 students need frequent corrective feedback 52 
42 leaming effortless, schools make difficult -38 
38  leaming: understand pieces of info separately 35 
37 __ textbooks free of values 32 


5, Metacognition 


80 _ evidence justifies theory choice 58 
35 think about “how’ of research Sf 
13 teach science concepts, not reasoning -—52 
07 understanding “evidence” doesn’t help wniting —47 
21 ~~knowledge built actively by mind 45 
30 knowledge received passively by mind —38 
77 _ writing a tool for thinking 32 
38  leaming: understand pieces of info separately —27 
54 —_leaming inquiry: practice, not strategies —26 


6. Regulation 


74  leam important ideas intentionally 63 
43 try to understand as teacher 52 
27 _ intelligence more than prior knowledge 48 
28 group as good as strongest member 36 
08 need feel relaxed and happy to leam 35 
46 discoveries by researchers working alone 34 
44 talk tums experience into understanding —33 
51 _—_ leam best by creating something 33 
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Factor 

Item Number (Form A) and Item Summary Loading** 
7. Emotion 

25 ~ canleam if not interested —47 
08 need feel relaxed and happy to leam 46 
58 interest clue to research 46 
44 talk tums expenence into understanding 45 
10 thinking tums experience into knowledge 41 
70 ~—_— creating knowledge requires media 36 
06 ~~ children think like adults —33 
30 knowledge received by mind passively —32 
21 knowledge built by mind actively 31 
8. Individualism 

03 everyone leams in unique way 70 
76 each interprets activity differently 69 
32 organization of knowledge unique 59 
52 misunderstand in few ways —45 
20 _—spnor beliefs affect interpretation 44 
70 create knowledge using media —35 
08 need feel relaxed and happy to leam 33 


9. Relativism 


09 knowledge reflects political biases 70 
12 __ place in history determines interpretation 54 
66 ~~ different background, can understand ideas —46 
20 _—spnior ‘beliefs affect interpretation 44 
45 _ opinions influenced by gender, class, race 40 
37 _ textbooks free of values —36 
06 children think like adults —26 
33 teaching a barner to learning —25 
10. Cognitive Processes 

75 prior knowledge makes info understandable 62 
3 leaming: how, not what, matters 57 
51 leam best by creating something 47 
14 reading: criticize to understand 35 
62 _ nothing all students need to know -31 
38 leaming: understand pieces of info separately —24 


*Factor loadings greater than/equal to .30, or less than/equal to —.24. 
“Decimals omitted. 
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One Year Later: Beginning Teachers Revisit 
Their Preparation Program Experiences 


In this article we report on a study of first-year British Columbia teachers’ retrospective 
responses to their experiences in the Two-Year Elementary Teacher Education Program at 
the University of British Columbia. Like their counterparts in an earlier evaluation of 
University of Alberta programs (Greene & Miklos, 1987), these teachers assessed the impor- 
tance of teaching of particular knowledge, skills, and understandings, the potential of the 
program to advance these, and its success in doing so. The teachers found their program 
reasonably effective in all but two of the 15 items they selected as representing the program’s 
greatest potential. However, they attached lower importance to more than half of the items for 
which they judged the program to have highest potential and greatest effectiveness. Their 
suggestions for program improvement and reports of searching for teaching positions are also 
discussed. 


Dans cet article nous examinons les réponses d'une étude d’un groupe d’enseignant(e)s 
débutant(e)s dans leurs premiere année d’enseignement en Colombie britannique faite rétros- 
pectivement suite a leurs expériences dans le programme Two-Year Elementary Teacher 
Education Program a l'Université de la Colombie britannique. Comme l’ont fait leurs 
homologues lors d’une évaluation antérieure des programmes de l'Université de l’Alberta 
(Greene & Miklos 1987) ces enseignants et enseignantes ont évalué l’importance de l’ensei- 
gnement des connaissances particuliéres, des habiletés, et des compréhensions, du potentiel 
du programme pour promouvoir ceux-ci et du succes remporté. Les enseignants et les 
enseignantes trouvatient que le programme en question était raisonnablement efficace pour la 
majorité des questions sauf deux des 15 questions sélectionnées qui représentaient le plus 
gros potentiel du programme. Cependant, ils attachaient moins d’‘importance a plus de la 
moitié des questions pour lesquelles le programme avait été jugé comme ayant le plus de 
potentiel et le plus d'efficacité. Leurs suggestions apportées concernant l’amélioration du 
programme et leurs rapports sur la recherche des postes d’enseignements sont également 
discutés. 


Introduction 


Finally someone has written it! In CSSE News, “Faculties of Education Should 
Pay Less Attention to Initial Teacher Education,” Levin (1993) justifies his point 
of view. First, he asserts that initial teacher education does not have enough 
impact on the beliefs of teachers. He laments both that graduates are so critical 
of their programs and that students’ initial views of teaching, formed prior to 
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entry to teacher education, are so resistant to change. Second, he states that new 
teachers have little effect on school systems because of their difficulty finding 
positions, their sometimes limited involvement in the profession, whether 
through part-time employment or through early leaving, and the lengthy time 
they require to attain influential positions at both the school and district level. 
For greater impact, therefore, he favors directing the resources of faculties of 
education to more intense research and professional development activities 
with inservice teachers and administrators. 

In the same issue, Enns (1993) posits the notion that “the quality of Canadi- 
an public education, at its base, is our responsibility” (p. 14). This being so, it 
seems unlikely he would advocate that less attention be paid to teacher 
preparation. Indeed, he cautions that the time is approaching when teacher 
educators, like teachers, will be called on to answer for their practices, when 
they will need to know not only whether or not graduates get jobs, but also 
something of the quality of their preparation programs and the impact they 
make on the K-12 system. The debate begun by two Manitobans was continued 
in the next issue of CSSE News by teacher educators from Alberta and British 
Columbia (Pansegrau, 1994; Storey, 1994). Like Levin (1993), Pansegrau sup- 
ports the development of collaborative projects between faculties and school 
districts, but worries that Levin came close to advocating the abandonment of 
teacher education by universities. She believes that a disenchanted teacher 
education graduate, rather than holding views resistant to change, may not 
have encountered challenging views in a teacher education program that may 
have been little more than a “collection of courses which lacks that essential 
thread of continuity, and sense of purpose and commitment to an overarching 
goal” (p. 17). She also disputes Levin’s claim that beginning teachers have little 
influence, observing that only their salary and not their contribution to school 
and district is low. This, she believes, is evidenced in the current practice of 
funding the recruitment of new teachers through early retirement schemes. 

Storey (1994), in response to the Enns-Levin debate, reflects on the tenuous 
situation of teacher education in British Columbia universities, with increasing 
responsibility for teacher education programs being assigned to university 
colleges, which are now becoming independent agencies. He believes faculties 
of education must reform current structures and practices in teacher education, 
preserving the best efforts, changing activities that do not work, delivering 
some programs off-site, and customizing programs to accommodate develop- 
ing needs. Enns (1993) and Pansegrau (1994) believe teacher educators must 
accept responsibility for the preparation of teachers and, indirectly, consider- 
able responsibility for the effectiveness of public schooling. Therefore, they 
highlight the need for the assessment of teacher education programs. 

This article is an attempt to respond to that need, albeit in a limited manner. 
To date, there has been no concerted and comprehensive effort to track and 
solicit feedback from the graduates of the University of British Columbia 
teacher education programs implemented eight years ago, apart from a 
province-wide survey undertaken about that time by the then newly created 
British Columbia College of Teachers. The College is currently engaged in 
another provincial study that will provide data concerning these now estab- 
lished and somewhat altered programs, among others. Presently there is 
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neither a collection of data regarding the number of UBC graduates who secure 
positions in the province or elsewhere, nor a mechanism for maintaining com- 
munication with them. Therefore, the purpose of this preliminary study, which 
is modeled after an Alberta evaluation of teacher education programs (Miklos 
& Greene, 1987), is to obtain first-year teachers’ retrospective perceptions of 
their experience of teacher education and information about their search for 
teaching positions. 


Procedure 

Participants 

The participants in this study were 48 graduates of the University of British 
Columbia Two-Year Elementary Teacher Education Program, 24 from the 1990- 
1992 program and 24 from the 1991-1993 program. The average ages of stu- 
dents in the 1990 and 1991 programs were 26 and 27 years respectively. In both 
years the entry requirement was an academic average over 72%. Two thirds of 
the 48 students held four-year degrees (arts, science, and physical education). 
Graduates of this program, which most closely approximates the design devel- 
oped and approved between 1983 and 1986 and includes an extended prac- 
ticum beginning in September of the second year, are of particular interest. 
Earlier students in this program participated in studies about their feelings of 
preparedness to teach and sense of teacher efficacy (Housego, 1992). More 
recently, anumber were interviewed in a follow-up study of their experience of 
preparedness during first-year teaching (Housego, 1994). 

In the spring of 1993, a year following their graduation from the program, 7 
of the 24 students in the 1990-1992 cohort were full-time teachers in schools. 
Four began full-time employment after 1.5-3 months of substitute teaching. An 
additional 10 graduates were substitute teaching. As well one graduate was 
teaching in a preschool, a second was teaching adults, and another was tutor- 
ing high school students. Four were not teaching. In the spring of 1994, 9 of the 
24 students in the 1990-1993 cohort were full-time teachers in schools. Five 
began full-time employment after 1.5-3 months of substitute teaching. Another 
2 were teaching part-time, 11 were substitute teaching, and 2 were not teaching. 
If this is any indication of their employment prospects, it is not at all surprising 
that some graduates suggest there is a need for preparation for both substitute 
teaching and job search (Dendwick, 1993; Housego, 1994). Taken together, the 
employed teachers were working at various elementary grade levels and in 
communities of varying size in the lower mainland and elsewhere in BC. One 
was employed in Ontario. Eleven were teaching in districts where they had 
completed practica. Eleven had made fewer than five applications, 11 had 
made between 5 and 10 applications, 10 had made between 10 and 20 applica- 
tions, and 8 had made more than 20 applications (one had made more than 300, 
and 8 did not respond to this question). Twenty-one had applied only in the 
lower mainland; the rest had applied broadly in the province, and some had 
applied in other Canadian provinces and territories. One had applied abroad. 
Only two did not plan either to continue teaching or to apply for teaching 
positions the next school year. 
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Data Collection 

The Teacher Preparation Programs Survey, changed slightly for use in this 

study, was originally used in a follow-up study of Alberta teacher education 

program graduates (Greene & Miklos, 1987). It is based on these assumptions: 

1. Teacher education programs are intended to contribute to the development 
of knowledge and skills that are relevant to the tasks teachers are expected 
to perform in their work. 

2. Teachers are able to discriminate among areas of knowledge and skills in 
terms of their relevance for effective teaching performance. 

3. Teachers are able to judge the importance of different knowledge and skills 
as well as the extent to which they are competent in these areas. 

4. Teachers are able to judge retrospectively the contribution that their teacher 
preparation programs made to the development of areas of knowledge and 
sets of skills. 

5. Teachers’ perceptions are valid sources of data for evaluating preservice 
preparation programs. (p. 3) 

In the questionnaire development process, 60 items were developed relat- 
ing to nine clusters of activities or teacher roles: teacher as person, skilled 
practitioner, decision maker, creator of learning environments, participant in 
establishing human relationships, learner, specialist in the content and process 
of learning, participant in curricular and educational change, and professional 
educator. The items were refined and reduced to 30 through the deliberations 
of 40 teacher educators and a piloting process. For each item respondents were 
asked questions regarding the importance of the particular knowledge, skill, or 
understanding in teaching; the potential of the preservice preparation, in con- 
trast to experience, in developing it; and the effectiveness of the preservice 
program in establishing it. Other parts of the questionnaire focused on the 
significance of the various components of the teacher education program, the 
strengths and shortcomings of the program, and student background informa- 
tion. 

Near the end of each of the two-year UBC teacher education programs, the 
instructors of a large class requested the addresses of students who would be 
willing to answer a questionnaire on their teaching experiences the following 
year. In total 143 names and addresses were secured. The questionnaire, ac- 
companied by a letter and a stamped, return addressed envelope was sent to 
each person. Forty-eight were returned completed. We attribute the low re- 
sponse rate to undelivered and returned questionnaires, the possibility that 
some questionnaires may not have been forwarded from home addresses, the 
likelihood that some students did not secure positions, and the busy schedule 
of the first-year teachers who received the questionnaire. 


Findings 
The Potential Contribution of Preservice Teacher Education Programs 
Some outcomes have the potential for fuller realization than do others in the 
context of a teacher education program. Desired knowledge, understandings, 
and skills are more likely to be fully or partially acquired through other life 
experiences. This is an important premise if teacher education programs are 
not to be unfairly judged in situations where graduates do not sufficiently 
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Table 1 
Distribution of Participants’ Mean Score* Ratings of the Potential Contribution 
of the Teacher Education Program to Knowledge, Skills, and Understandings 


Knowleage, Skill, or Understanding Mean Score 
Understanding the organizational structure of the educational system 3.95 
Understanding the legal aspects of one’s work as a teacher 3.93 
Having a broad general education 3.87 
Understanding one or more subject areas in depth 3.83 
Knowing the ethical standards of the teaching profession 3.81 
Knowing how children develop and leam 3.56 
Using a variety of methods of instruction 3.31 
Understanding social issues that have relevance for education 3.22 
Having an effective command of the language of instruction 3.21 
Planning on a daily and on a long-term basis 2.85 
Diagnosing student leaming needs FATT 
Selecting and developing suitable instructional materials 2:75 
Making the classroom a stimulating place for all students 2.73 
Organizing oneself for teaching ele 
Evaluating student performance and progress 2.68 
Evaluating one’s effectiveness as a teacher 2.66 
Motivating students and involving them in learning 2.62 
Using community resources to support teaching and learning 2.56 
Having a personal philosophy of education 2.54 
Participating in the process of improving schools Zoe 
Making a commitment to one’s continuing professional growth 2.50 
Helping students develop as independent leamers 2.47 
Assessing the social and emotional needs of students 2.41 
Helping students acquire a love of learning 2.35 
Communicating effectively with students 2.35 
Managing the routine activities of a classroom 22h 
Relating to students in a supportive way 2.27 
Leaming from one’s own professional experience 1.89 
Communicating effectively with parents 1.83 
Relating effectively to other teachers ; pas 


*Potential was rated on a scale anchored by program (5) and experience (1). 


demonstrate important skills or appear to use knowledge or understandings 
that are not, and perhaps cannot be, pursued in the program. Table 1 shows 
how respondents ranked (mean scores) the potential contribution of the teacher 
education program to the acquisition of the identified knowledge, skills, and 
understandings. The items were rated on a 5-point scale in which maximum 
program potential was assigned 5 and maximum experiential impact was 
assigned 1. 

For nine items the potential contribution of the program was rated greater 
than that of experience. In the previous study (Miklos & Greene, 1987), Alberta 
teachers assigned greater potential to their program than to experience for nine 
items and equal potential to program and experience for two others. In both 
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settings the items for which the programs were assessed as having most poten- 
tial referred to knowing or understanding and those for which the programs 
were assessed least potential were skill-related. 

Given the widespread, strongly stated intent in every area of the program to 
promote reflectivity, it is particularly perplexing that the program is seen to 
have limited potential to develop teachers’ ability to learn from their own 
experiences. At issue, perhaps, is the nature of reflectivity. Reviewing a collec- 
tion of cases and critiques of reflective teacher education edited by Valli (1992), 
Munby and Russell (1993) concluded that “reflective teacher education does 
not exist in any coherent sense,” and appears not to be a justifiable and consis- 
tent conceptual orientation to teacher education, but is more probably “an 
appealing term around which well-intentioned developments in teacher edu- 
cation programs might be articulated” (pp. 431-432). It seems any program that 
attempts to make its students thoughtful is believed to be reflective, and the 
problem of defining reflectivity expands (Eraut, 1994; Feiman-Nemser, 1990; 
Gore & Zeichner, 1991; Guillaume & Rudney, 1993; Zeichner, 1993; Zeichner & 
Liston, 1987). 


The Relative Importance of Knowledge, Skills, and Understandings in Teaching 
Table 2 shows how respondents ranked (mean scores) the importance in teach- 
ing of the identified knowledge, skills, and understandings. All 30 items re- 
ceived importance ratings above 3 on a5-point scale, on which 5 indicates high 
and 1 indicates low importance to teaching. Twenty-three items were rated 
above 4, and 9 were rated above 4.5. 

The knowledge, skills, and understandings with mean scores above 4.5 had 
two foci: students and instruction. High importance was attached to relating 
supportively to students; motivating them and communicating effectively with 
them; and helping them to acquire a love of learning. With regard to instruc- 
tion, using a variety of methods, establishing a stimulating classroom, and 
performing routine management tasks, along with organizing oneself for 
teaching and profiting from one’s own professional experience, were highly 
rated. These selections were somewhat similar to those of Alberta teachers, 
who also assigned high importance to relating to, communicating with, and 
motivating students in the context of a stimulating classroom as well as being 
organized and learning from one’s professional experience (Greene & Miklos, 
1987). Four items rated most important were included in the five rated most 
important by Alberta teachers. 

Among the items ranked least important (those with mean scores below 4.0) 
were those relating to legal responsibilities, the organizational features of the 
educational system, school improvement, and knowledge of social issues 
relevant to education are more contextual by nature, whereas several others are 
community-based. Again there was a striking similarity to the Alberta find- 
ings. With the exception of communicating effectively with parents, which was 
rated seventh-last by the participants of this study—a number of whom were 
substitute teachers—the lowest rankings were assigned to the same items. It 
seems that early in their entry to the profession, these BC teachers’ rankings of 
the importance of knowledge, skills, and understandings in their profession 
were similar to those made by established teachers in Alberta. 
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Table 2 
Distribution of Participants’ Mean Score* Ratings of Importance to Teaching 
of Knowledge Skills, and Understandings 


Knowledge Skill or Understanding Mean Score 
Communicating effectively with students 4.89 
Organizing oneself for teaching 4.80 
Motivating students and involving them in learning 4.80 
Relating to students in a supportive way 4.65 
Leaming from my own professional experience 4.63 
Making the classroom a stimulating place for all students 4.58 
Helping students acquire a love of learning 4.56 
Managing the routine activities of a classroom 4.56 
Having an effective command of the language of instruction 4.54 
Using a variety of methods of instruction 4.48 
Having a personal philosophy of education 4.43 
Making a commitment to my continuing professional growth 4.43 
Having a broad general education 4.41 
Helping students develop as independent leamers 4.39 
Diagnosing student leaming needs 4.30 
Knowing how children develop and leam 4.26 
Relating effectively to other teachers 4.23 
Planning on a daily and on a long-term basis 4.21 
Selecting and developing suitable instructional materials 4.21 
Evaluating my effectiveness as a teacher 4.19 
Assessing the social and emotional needs of students 4.19 
Knowing the ethical standards of the teaching profession 4.15 
Evaluating student performance and progress 4.13 
Communicating effectively with parents 3.93 
Understanding one or more subject areas in depth 3.84 
Using community resources to support teaching and learning 3.82 
Understanding social issues that have relevance for education 3.80 
Understanding the legal aspects of my work as a teacher 3.78 
Participating in the process of improving schools 3.39 
Understanding the organizational structure of the educational system 3.26 


*Importance was rated on a 5-point scale. 


The Effectiveness of the Preservice Program in Developing Knowledge, Skills, 

and Understandings 

Do graduates believe their preservice program effectively prepared them for 
teaching? Table 3 shows how respondents ranked (mean scores) the effective- 
ness of their teacher education program in developing the identified know- 
ledge, skills, and understandings. 

As in the case of the Alberta teachers (Miklos & Greene, 1987), these gradu- 
ates did not rate their preservice program as perceived through these items as 
highly effective. No item had a mean effectiveness rating as high as 4 on a 
5-point scale, where 5 indicates high and 1 indicates low effectiveness. Eleven 
items were rated below 3. Over 20% of the assigned individual ratings were 1 
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Table 3 
Distribution of the Participants’ Mean Score* Ratings of Program 
Effectiveness in Developing Knowledge, Skills, and Understandings 


Knowledge, Skill or Understanding Mean Score 
Knowing how children develop and leam 3.81 
Using a vanety of methods of instruction 3.74 
Understanding the organizational structure of the educational system 3.66 
Knowing the ethical standards of the teaching profession 3.58 
Understanding the legal aspects of my work as a teacher 3.53 
Having a broad general education 3.51 
Having an effective command of the language of instruction 3.50 
Organizing oneself for teaching 3.44 
Planning on a daily and on a long-term basis 3.36 
Selecting and developing suitable instructional materials 3.31 
Understanding social issues that have relevance for education 3.30 
Making the classroom a stimulating place for all students 3.18 
Motivating students and involving them in learning 3.16 
Having a personal philosophy of education 3.08 
Understanding one or more subject areas in depth 3.07 
Relating to students in a supportive way 3.06 
Evaluating my effectiveness as a teacher 3.04 
Evaluating student performance and progress 3.03 
Helping students develop as independent leamers 3.01 
Making a commitment to my continuing professional growth 2.98 
Communicating effectively with students 2.95 
Managing the routine activities of a classroom 2.90 
Helping students acquire a love of learning 2.82 
Leaming from my own professional expenence 2.78 
Diagnosing student leaming needs 2.66 
Assessing the social and emotional needs of students 2.63 
Relating effectively to other teachers 2.54 
Participating in the process of improving schools 2.53 
Using community resources to support teaching and learning 2.48 
Communicating effectively with parents 2.39 


*Program effectiveness was rated on a 5-point scale. 


or 2. Specific ranking of items, however, did not agree so fully with the Alberta 
teachers on program effectiveness as on program potential or the importance 
of knowledge, skills, and understandings to teaching. The highest effectiveness 
rating was assigned to knowing how children develop and learn, and most of 
the other items with high effectiveness ratings focused on instruction. Three of 
these six items were among the six for which Alberta programs were viewed as 
being most effective (Greene & Miklos, 1987). The six items with lowest effec- 
tiveness ratings included assessing students’ social and emotional needs and 
their learning needs as well as relating to colleagues and parents. Having had 
somewhat limited opportunity to participate in school improvement or utilize 
community resources, these recent graduates understandably assessed the pro- 
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Table 4 
Ranking* of 15 Knowledge, Skill, and Understanding Items with Greatest 
Program Potential on Program Effectiveness and Importance to Teaching 


Item Program Program Importance 
Potential Effectiveness to Teaching 


Understanding the organizational structure of the 


educational system 1 3 30 
Understanding the legal aspects of one’s work 

as a teacher 2 5 28 
Having a broad general education 3 6 13 
Understanding one or more subject areas in 

depth 4 15 25 
Knowing the ethical standards of the teaching 

profession 5 4 22 
Knowing how children develop and leam 6 1 16 
Using a variety of methods of instruction r 2 10 
Understanding social issues that have relevance 

for education 8 11 Pa f 
Having an effective command of the language of 

instruction 9 iH 9 
Planning on a daily and on a long-term basis 10 9 18 
Diagnosing student leaming needs 11 25 its) 
Selecting and developing suitable instructional 

matenals 12 10 19 
Making the classroom a stimulating place for all 

students 13 12 6 
Organizing oneself for teaching 14 8 2 
Evaluating student performance and progress 15 18 23 


*Rankings range from 1-30. 


gram as having low effectiveness in promoting these skills. However, the 
Alberta teachers also included four of these among the six items for which they 
found their programs least effective. 

There is an intriguing relationship among the UBC teachers’ perceptions of 
the program’s potential to develop knowledge, skills, and understandings, 
their perceptions of its effectiveness in doing so, and their ratings of the impor- 
tance of the knowledge, skills, and understandings to teaching. Table 4 
provides some comparative data for the items on which the mean response 
scores for program potential ranked first to 15th. In the second and third 
columns are displayed the rankings of the mean response scores for the same 
items on program effectiveness and importance to teaching. 

In the case of 13 of the 15 items for which the program was believed to have 
the highest potential contribution, the program was also perceived to be rea- 
sonably effective; that is, the program effectiveness ratings were also among 
the top 15. The two items identified as areas of lesser effectiveness were diag- 
nosing student learning needs and evaluating student performance and 
progress. The low effectiveness ratings on developing understanding of the 
social issues relevant to education is perplexing, because these students had 
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taken two or more courses in which this was a central objective. The diagnosis 
of student learning needs is indeed a complex skill, and the frustration of 
beginning professionals in addressing it is understandable. 

Of greater concern is that more than half the items for which the program 
was judged to have highest potential or greatest effectiveness are assigned 
lower relative importance in teaching. What the program is seen to have less 
potential to accomplish is viewed as important, whereas what it is seen to have 
more potential to accomplish is of lesser importance to beginning teachers. 


Contributions of Program Components 

The graduates were also asked to rate on a 7-point scale the significance of the 
contribution made by the various components of the program to the develop- 
ment of the knowledge, skills, and understandings important to teaching and 
to comment on the strengths and shortcomings of the particular components. 
The mean significance ratings are shown in Table 5. 

The majority of students assigned the practicum top rating. The September 
practicum in this program was identified as a rich source of knowledge regard- 
ing classroom management; child growth and development; planning; teach- 
ing; understanding professional, legal, and ethical responsibilities; and 
acquiring human relations skills. This finding is not surprising; it is consistent 
with other research (Goodlad, 1990; Housego, 1994; Hulig-Austin, 1992; Mc- 
Nally, Cope, Inglis, & Stronach, 1994; Wideen & Holborn, 1986). The inherent 
self-assessment function of the practicum was vividly described, “This is 
where it all comes together—you either have it or you don’t. Excellent!” Ac- 
cording to another student, “It was during the practicum that I learned the 
most—being able to see theory in action.” Another wrote, “The practicum was 
the experience from which I learned the most about myself as a person, educa- 
tor, and student.” 

Some students pointed out that practicum placements varied according to 
the personalities and characteristics of their sponsor teachers and faculty ad- 
visors. “I was fortunate to work with an experienced teacher who was well 
organized, caring, flexible, and had high expectations for herself and the stu- 
dents she taught.” A few students had negative practicum experiences. One 


Table 5 
Program Components’ Mean Score* Ratings According to Significance 
in the Program 


Component Mean Significance Score 
Practicum experiences 6.86 
General interest/options 5.39 
Curriculum and instruction 4.91 
Noneducation courses 4.69 
Educational psychology 4.17 
Educational administration 4.08 
Educational foundations 2.21 


ee ——— 


*Significance in the program was rated on a 7-point scale. 
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commented, “My practicum was important only in its negative impact. The 
discrepancy between my training and the experience in the classroom was 
glaring and inappropriate.” A series of shorter practica and careful screening of 
sponsor teachers was requested. This group of comments draws attention to 
the extreme misfortune of a student who receives a less satisfactory placement 
and to the significant role of the faculty advisor in monitoring placements, 
working relationships, and performance as well as the importance of access to 
reassignment if needed. This was well expressed by a graduate who, in stating 
the greatest program strength, wrote, “Practicum with a responsible teacher— 
the first one didn’t advise or guide at all.” A minority of student teachers 
viewed the practicum as unfair and unrealistic, pointing out that “some stu- 
dent teachers are controlled by their sponsor teacher.” Although a sponsor 
teacher might define the relationship with a student teacher as a partnership, it 
is also true that sponsor teachers can exercise tremendous control (Badali, 1994; 
Friesen-Poirier, 1992). 

General interest and optional courses in the faculty and courses taken out- 
side the faculty were also relatively well received, although rankings covered 
the full range. Satisfied graduates valued the opportunity to choose personally 
enriching courses and develop a specialization. They endorsed relevant sub- 
ject-matter background, particularly in psychology and in courses contributing 
to understanding ethnic minorities. In addition, a small number of student 
teachers observed that knowledge of any sort helps them become more effec- 
tive teachers. One wrote, “General interest and optional courses did not relate 
directly to my teaching experience, although those courses bolstered my gener- 
al knowledge, which has some indirect influence on my practice.” Approxi- 
mately one third of the comments were somewhat negative. These participants 
found the offerings in this component of the program were not applicable to 
their needs. “Optional courses, while interesting, were of no direct use to my 
current teaching practice.” Perhaps the contrasting views could be partially 
explained by variations in the instructors’ abilities to make course content 
relevant to teachers. 

In total, curriculum and instruction courses were rated next most sig- 
nificant, although again ratings varied broadly. Valued courses were described 
as rich sources of practical suggestions delivered by instructors who could 
relate easily to classroom reality and the BC curriculum. “Curriculum and 
instruction courses provided me with a great number of resources. I used these 
resources when making lesson plans.” An equal number of other courses were 
rated too theoretical. One respondent made the plea, “We need crutches!” For 
another person, “Many of the courses were irrelevant and did not have any 
practical basis. The instructors were often older and had not taught in schools 
for many years.” Although student teachers believed some courses were more 
effective than others, most pointed out that individual instructors had a large 
impact on the relevance of courses. The following is a representative comment, 
“Some courses were excellent, others were fair or a total waste of time. The 
knowledge and approach of instructors made all the difference.” 

Most of the critical comments on the contribution of educational psychology 
courses condemned an excessively theoretical focus and redundancy. “Some 
professors spent more time dealing with irrelevant theories than with relating 
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theories directly to the classroom.” Another student said, “Courses dealing 
with child development and special education are important but more practi- 
cal emphasis is needed ... learning theory was a waste of time.” Some other 
students, however, endorsed the contribution that knowledge of children’s 
growth and development and learning problems makes to teaching. “Most of 
the courses were significant and interesting ... these courses introduced me to 
some of the problems I experienced in the practicum.” 

Two points of view prevailed regarding the significance of courses focused 
on the organization and administration of schools, which were assigned 
average or low average ratings. Some expressed appreciation of the opportuni- 
ty to gain information on the rights and responsibilities of teachers. Students 
talked about the importance of knowing about their professional responsibili- 
ties as educators. They acknowledged that legal and ethical issues were impor- 
tant and should be part of any teacher education program, at the same time 
commenting on the brevity of the coverage and the unavoidable lack of oppor- 
tunity to interact in a large-lecture format class. Others found less significance 
and suggested acquisition of this material at another time or by other means, 
usually in the school setting. 

Foundations courses received the lowest mean significance rating. Most 
graduates either failed to see these courses as significantly contributing to their 
preparation for teaching or found them excessive in number. A small number 
acknowledged the importance of gaining a critical perspective on current prac- 
tice and educational reform, stating, for example, “Foundations courses helped 
me develop a personal philosophy of teaching,” “Although these courses were 
of limited significance, they were the ones I enjoyed the most—they were really 
interesting.” Other students pointed to the overly theoretical nature of Founda- 
tions courses: “I have found that the knowledge I gained from these courses 
has not influenced my current teaching in any significant manner.” 

These teachers ordered the significance of the components of their program 
almost the same way as practicing Alberta teachers did eight years ago (Miklos 
& Greene, 1987). Both groups accorded practicum experiences by far the 
greatest significance in the preservice program, and both placed educational 
psychology, educational administration, and educational foundations courses 
in fifth, sixth, and seventh positions respectively. 


Program Strengths, Shortcomings, and Suggested Improvements 

Open-ended questions were asked about the strengths and shortcomings of the 
preservice program, and suggestions for improvement were requested. Consis- 
tent with the significance ratings of program components, the greatest strength 
identified was the practicum. Summarizing the experience, one student wrote, 
“This allowed me to apply what I had learned, develop my own teaching style, 
build confidence in my abilities and learn about school dynamics in a suppor- 
tive environment.” Another student focused on the timing of the practicum, 
“Starting my practicum at the beginning of the school year was very effective 
because the pupils viewed me as their teacher ... which made it a more realistic 
experience.” There were several suggestions that sponsor teachers be more 
carefully selected. “Sponsor teachers should be screened... Practicums are 
occasions where habits, both good and bad, are formed.” Much less frequently 
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curriculum and instruction courses and the generic-skills teaching course re- 
ceived commendation for practicality and usefulness in beginning teaching. 
For the same reasons individual students expressed appreciation for certain 
electives and for instructors from the schools. 

Many graduates identified the major program weakness as an excessively 
theoretical perspective, a complaint that is echoed in several studies (Ap- 
plegate, 1987; Dunne & Dunne, 1993; Ralph, 1994). Some suggested specific 
practical inclusions such as report-writing, long-term planning, additional 
reading methods, help in job-seeking, practical preparation for dealing with 
multicultural issues, more practice working with other teachers, and instruc- 
tion regarding scheduling for split-grade classes. Other weaknesses mentioned 
included the excessive workload in curriculum and instruction courses, a lack 
of coordinated planning by instructors, the use of inappropriate objective 
evaluation and inconsistent subjective evaluation techniques, a dislike of the 
large-lecture instructional format, and frustration with instructors not suffi- 
ciently in touch with the reality of today’s schools. 


Conclusion 

The findings of this study are similar to those of other studies (Carter, 1990; 
Lortie, 1975; Ross, 1989; Zeichner & Liston, 1987), pointing out the limited 
impact of teacher education programs. Perhaps the respondents would agree 
with Levin’s (1993) views as quoted in the introduction of this article. Although 
the results may not be surprising, they are disappointing, because the state- 
ments are from graduates of a recently designed and considerably revised 
teacher education program (Housego, 1990) that has been continually modified 
in both superficial and fundamental ways since its inception. 

A number of noteworthy components were included in order to meet im- 
portant objectives. These included the developmental practicum, culminating 
in a 13-week extended practicum; the generic-skills teaching course with labo- 
ratory groups; and a communications course. The curriculum and instruction 
courses were planned and coordinated to provide hands-on experience and 
opportunity for the development of instructional materials for the extended 
practicum. A new course on the analysis of education was placed early in the 
program in order to sensitize students to relevant social issues. And there was 
an overall intent to engender reflectivity. Apart from the practicum, however, 
no component was strongly endorsed by a majority of the participants in this 
study. Indeed, they cited as program weaknesses the very problems the new 
design was intended to solve. It is the respondents’ impression that the UBC 
program is still too theoretical and fraught with inconsistencies and redundan- 
cy. One can only speculate about the reasons for findings so similar to those of 
Miklos and Greene (1987) and, more specifically, about the seemingly limited 
impact of major program changes. Is it that the more we change the more we 
stay the same? Are the organizational aspects of teacher education such that, 
without radical change, only limited impact is possible? Will tenured and 
tenure track faculty give high priority to teacher education goals in a strongly 
research-oriented university? What percentage of teaching and faculty advis- 
ing roles can be assigned to others without loss of a felt “faculty presence”? In 
her review of recent learning-to-teach studies, Kagan (1992) notes that for the 
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initial developmental stage of preservice and first-year teaching “the primary 

tasks addressed are to (a) acquire a knowledge of pupils; (b) use that know- 

ledge to modify and reconstruct a personal image of self as teacher; and (c) 

develop standard procedural routines that integrate classroom management 

and instruction” (p. 129). These are less theoretical and more practical tasks; 
therefore, certain courses and instructors are more likely to meet graduates’ 
perceived needs than are others. 

A more recent qualitative study of the experiences of 12 preservice teachers 
in a University of Lethbridge program concluded “that the total teacher educa- 
tion program contributes significantly to the process of becoming a teacher” 
(Greene & Campbell, 1993). The numerous observations and interviews during 
both on-campus and practicum periods across the program, the use of stimu- 
lated recall techniques, and a follow-up telephone interview provided 
evidence of changing themes, findings, patterns, and relationships that per- 
mitted this conclusion. Similar findings have also been recorded and well 
documented by Ferguson and Womack (1993) and demonstrated in a study by 
Valli and Agostinelli (1993). 

The findings of our preliminary study of graduates’ responses to their 
program experiences and the year beyond it do not provide enough evidence 
to justify prescribing required changes in the current program or to enunciate 
clearcut principles on which teacher education programs might be planned. 
Nor do they provide grounds for the complacent belief that we in Canada do 
not suffer the ills of many teacher education institutions in the United States 
(Goodlad, Soder, & Sirotnik, 1990). They may, however, permit us to advance 
these suggestions for consideration. 

1. By sharing the philosophy of the program with students and communica- 

ting its nature, faculty members may assist students to apply a broad set of 
assessment criteria that include and go beyond the criterion of usefulness in 
the classroom. 
Many students begin their preservice education program with high expec- 
tations, coupled with feelings of insecurity. They commonly question their 
own abilities and wonder if they have “what it takes” to be effective teach- 
ers. We believe that it might be helpful for student teachers to understand 
that learning to teach is inherently complex and often ambiguous. It is not 
enough to learn technical skills such as classroom management, planning, 
and organizational strategies isolated from an examination of their own 
personal growth. It does not necessarily follow that students will be guaran- 
teed a problem-free transition to teaching by learning about teaching 
processes or a program’s philosophy; however, their expectations might be 
somewhat tempered. 

2. The great significance and potential attached to the practicum may make it 
an effective catalyst for more thoughtful analyses and linkages with 
theoretical understanding. If the practicum is to be more than an appren- 
ticeship, students will require planned communication with other students 
and instructors to interpret their experiences. They need responsive feed- 
back and adequate support during school experiences. Perhaps a practicum 
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early in the program could provide an effective organizer for later course- 
work. 

The student teaching experience usually brings together three people who 
are expected to work together: a student teacher, a sponsor teacher, and a 
faculty advisor. Many teacher education institutions have lengthened pro- 
grams and time in schools in the belief that school-based training is the most 
important component of a preservice program. Coming from generally 
quite different institutions, sponsor teachers and faculty advisors may bring 
different views and expectations to the practicum, sometimes creating 
problems for student teachers. Nevertheless, faculty advisors and sponsor 
teachers are expected to function in the practicum in cooperative, even 
collaborative, ways. One of the major practicum objectives is to help stu- 
dents critically reflect on their teaching not only afterward but during the 
process (Schon, 1983, 1987). This is a complicated procedure requiring the 
coordinated support of sponsor teachers and faculty advisors who must 
carefully analyze their own interventions and responses. 

The unfulfilled expectation of assistance with what are viewed as practical 
problems creates negativity that spreads beyond course boundaries. The 
plea for practicality needs to be heard, acknowledged, and acted on. Stu- 
dents can legitimately expect to be taught important confidence-building 
teaching skills with attention to appropriate use in varying contexts. Cur- 
riculum revision is in order. 

Theoretical and practical perspectives about teacher education programs 
have been a focus of much discussion over the years. It is clear that student 
teachers value the practical components of their program. We can sym- 
pathize with student teachers who are frustrated by what they perceive to 
be a theoretical program’s failure to tell them how to become effective 
teachers. Simon (1992) identifies four manifestations of what he calls “the 
fear of theory” that many students acquire during their educational pro- 
grams. Some students remain silent in courses because they believe they 
have nothing “worthwhile to say,” or they do not want to risk making fools 
of themselves over unfamiliar theoretical concepts. Other students become 
angry, frustrated, and resentful over their failure to understand theoretical 
concepts. Still others are apologetic or tentative in their mode of speech when 
discussing theory. Finally, some students confess their fear of being “found 
out,” and in extreme cases have doubts about whether they should continue 
with the teacher education program. What implications does this fear of 
theory have for teacher educators? Although we may believe that our cour- 
ses promote deep thinking in students, it may be more accurate to say that 
our classrooms are places where students may fear unfamiliar concepts as 
they struggle to reconcile their understanding of theory with their personal 
and professional identity. 

Learning to teach is a continuing process. The exact nature of induction 
needs may be difficult to predict; however, that they will exist and vary with 
teaching circumstances and individual teachers is well established (Cole, 
1990; Cole & McNay, 1989; Covert, Williams, & Kennedy, 1991; McPhee & 
Jackson, 1994). 
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Beginning teachers’ feelings of insecurity and inadequacy are often exacer- 
bated by the isolation they feel from the educational community of which 
they are new members. Simply stated, we believe that the goal of an induc- 
tion program should be to support and nurture the growth and develop- 
ment of beginning teachers both personally and professionally. In the first 
instance, we should be trying to meet students’ basic needs through appro- 
priately timed activities (e.g., classroom management techniques, lesson 
planning, and communication skills) before socializing students into school 
norms. The present approach to induction is uneven (McPhee & Jackson, 

1994). To the extent that the foundations for induction are laid in the 

preservice program, it is not the sole responsibility of employers. Teacher 

education program designs should be founded on the fact that learning to 
teach is a life long process. 

As Enns (1993) suggests, if teacher educators are called on to answer for 
their practices, and if we do not proceed, as Levin (1993) proposes, to pay even 
less attention to preservice programs, then monitoring our practices may as- 
sume even greater importance. Methods of studying the process of becoming a 
teacher have increased in ingenuity and complexity and can now provide us 
with valuable new insights. However, feedback from program graduates is still 
an important source of information about the degree to which we are achieving 
our objectives and whether these objectives are perceived as appropriate by 
teachers. Furthermore, by seeking such feedback from graduates, we demon- 
strate the concern we have and the responsibility we feel for public education 
in Canada. 
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Editor's Note 

What follows is an initial set of guidelines for submissions to the Research Notes 
section of AJER. These guidelines may be modified over time. In future, for 
easy reference, the criteria for Research Notes will be incorporated into the 
manuscript guidelines For Contributors, which appear in each issue of AJER. 


Initial Guidelines 

The Note reporting on the author /authors’ research-in-progress should feature 
work that is not yet completed or being reported elsewhere in journal publica- 
tions. This current work should be situated, briefly, in the context of other 
pertinent scholarship, including the author’s or authors’ related research. The 
focus of the Note could be either a specific study or inquiry that is underway or 
an overview of an ongoing line of inquiry where fuller reporting of results will 
not occur in print for some time. The maximum length for a Note is 1,000 words 
(about 4 double-spaced pages in standard 12-point type), excluding references 
and one or two tables or graphs. To encourage communication between re- 
searchers, authors of Research Notes are asked to provide contact information 
such as e-mail, fax, and/or telephone numbers for publication with each Note. 
No abstract is required, but in all other respects the usual AJER guidelines for 
manuscripts should be observed. 

Submissions to Research Notes will be reviewed for readability, clarity, or- 
ganization, length, and adherence to all AJER guidelines. Any submission that 
is judged to meet these criteria will be published as soon as possible to mini- 
mize the usual delays in moving submissions to publication. Any submission 
that is judged to require revisions according to the criteria outlined will not be 
published, as the Notes must have some currency if they are to serve the 
purposes identifed. 
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A Field-Based Teacher Education Program: 
Perspectives of Student Teachers 
and First-Year Teachers 


A field-based teacher education program (the on-site program) at the Universi- 
ty of Ottawa has been developed that is delivered in partnership with the local 
boards of education. The students spend approximately two thirds of their 
postdegree preservice year in the schools. Most of the coursework is delivered 
through workshops and seminar groups led by professors. The associate teach- 
ers are responsible for teaching the practical aspects of running a classroom. 
Associate teachers apply to work in the program and are selected by the 
boards. They receive the equivalent of one full day of training on the program 
and their role in it. The first cohort in the on-site program consisted of 40 
students studying at the primary/junior level; so far they have been the focus 
of three studies. In the following report the findings of the first two studies are 
summarized, and the third is described at greater length. 

The first research published on this cohort examined how various par- 
ticipants viewed their roles in field experiences and the factors they saw as 
contributing to and/or limiting their interactions (MacDonald, McKinnon, 
Joyce, & Gurney, 1992). One major theme that emerged from this study was 
that the institutional constraints of time and social/political elements in- 
fluenced the nature of the involvement of student teachers in the on-site pro- 
gram. Role expectations of student teachers emerged as a second theme as they 
related to support from others and conformity to the norms of the school. The 
authors concluded that many factors influenced the perceptions of these stu- 
dent teachers. 

Another study on the primary/junior on-site program also examined the 
perceptions of these student teachers (Duquette, 1993). However, for this study 
the perceptions were related to attitudes toward the on-site program. Rogers’ 
(1983) five characteristics and 11 dimensions of an innovation provided the 
theoretical framework. Students indicated positive attitudes toward the in- 
novation of the field-based teacher education program. Most of the cohort 
reported that the strength of the program was its practical focus. For student 
teachers under the age of 26 years the dimension of need was statistically 
significant. In other words, the practical nature of the program was viewed by 
the younger students as compatible with their perceived needs. 

Zeichner (1992) reported that the quality of the learning opportunity rather 
than the number of placements is important in judging practicum placements. 
Therefore, this research furthers our understanding of the practicum by defin- 
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ing quality as relating to sufficient time in a single setting to develop teaching 
skills more adequately. 

Although most comments on the on-site program were positive, some 
student teachers also reported the lack of opportunity to develop their own 
teaching styles, which supports the finding of MacDonald et al. (1992). This 
may have contributed to feelings of dissatisfaction as they did not have suffi- 
cient opportunity to implement their beliefs about teaching, a task described by 
Calderhead (1989) as important to teacher development. Another concern was 
the lack of theoretical information they received during their teacher education 
program. For some student teachers in the on-site program it clearly was not 
enough. 

The final study on this cohort is a comparison of the experiences of some 
graduates of the on-site program with those of some graduates of the tradition- 
al campus-based program about their becoming first-year teachers. Three 
novice teachers from each program participated in in-depth interviews about 
their preservice programs and their first-year experiences. Although a stan- 
dardized protocol was used, the questions were open-ended and there was 
sufficient scope to probe the comments of the teachers. Their interviews were 
audiotaped. The transcribed data were coded, categorized, and studied for 
themes according to the procedures outlined by Miles and Huberman (1994). 

Despite the different preservice programs the experiences of all six first-year 
teachers were similar to one another and to those described in the literature 
(Childers & Podemski, 1982-1983; Covert, Williams, & Kennedy, 1991; Everett 
Turner, 1985; Huling & Hall, 1982; Kagan, 1992; Olson, 1991; Snow, 1988; 
Veenman, 1984; Weinstein, 1988). As well, all six first-year teachers learned 
about the micropolitics of schools and how to work with their colleagues and 
the administration. They also learned to be flexible and resourceful with regard 
to developing programs for all their pupils. Each found one other teacher in 
their respective schools with whom they could plan curriculum and share the 
daily joys and frustrations of teaching. However, not one of these six teachers 
found induction programs in which they were assigned a mentor to be par- 
ticularly helpful. Finally, these first-year teachers reported that their practical 
experiences during their preservice year had more impact on their develop- 
ment as teachers than did their coursework. They all reported that when 
confronted with a problem they would reflect on how an associate teacher 
would handle the situation. None had considered theory or anything a profes- 
sor had modeled or said. Apparently, what student teachers see, do, and learn 
in the schools plays a more significant role in their development as teachers 
than the content and delivery of their preservice courses. 

Despite the comments on the greater usefulness of the practicum compared 
with the coursework, the graduates of both programs did view knowledge of 
educational theory as important. One graduate of the on-site program reflected 
on her lack of theory: “I think it is part of the problem about why I am insecure 
about being a real teacher ... I don’t think that I have a good grounding in the 
theory.” This statement supports the notion that to be perceived as professional 
preparation (among educators and noneducators alike), teacher education 
must include a strong theoretical component. According to Miklos and Greene 
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(1987), the perceived irrelevance of this component among the graduates of 
other preservice programs is due to the content and delivery of the courses. 
Additional comments made by the novice teachers in my study suggest that 
the coursework is neither balanced with the practical, nor connected to school 
experience. Clearly the perspectives of student teachers and graduates should 
be considered in the organization of the preservice courses so that these teach- 
ers will at the very least graduate recognizing the importance of the theory in 
shaping their own practice. 

The one difference between the graduates of the two programs was that the 
first-year teachers from the on-site program reported experiencing problems 
with discipline. Graduates of the traditional program made no such comment. 
This finding was unexpected given the amount of time the graduates of the 
on-site program had spent in classrooms during their preservice year. Two of 
these teachers were reluctant to ask for help because they assumed that the 
administration thought they knew how to maintain discipline. The third on- 
site graduate did request time with a consultant to discuss her problems with 
behavior management. This raises the issue of the nature of the practicum, 
specifically the sorts of duties and the proportion of the workload that should 
be assumed by student teachers entirely on their own. Another problem is that 
the assumed skill level of the on-site graduate, whether real or perceived, may 
hinder further skill development. 


Conclusion 

At present the particular model of preservice education appears to have little 
bearing on the general first-year teaching experience. What does seem impor- 
tant to the development of novice teachers is the nature of the practicum (i.e., 
the length of time in a setting, types of tasks performed, proportion of 
workload assumed) and the degree to which the coursework connects theory 
with the school experience. Both areas require further investigation to ensure 
that student teachers derive maximum benefit from their preservice prepara- 
tion. 
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Education Level, Liberal Attitudes, 
and Sexual Behavior: A Reinterpretation 


Increase in the incidence of AIDS has prompted increased attention to sexuality 
in the social and behavioral sciences. Recently one researcher, Krull (1994), 
published results of an analysis of United States survey data on the effects of 
respondents’ level of education on promiscuous sexual behavior. Relying on 
results from a path model, Krull concluded that educational attainment exerts 
an indirect effect on sexual behavior through the attitudes that people hold 
toward premarital sex. In this research note I contend that Krull’s model is 
misspecified, thus producing erroneous results. Consequently, this work 
strives for a respecification and explanation of the relationship between level of 
education and sexual behavior, as well as several other variables of interest. 


Krull’s Approach 

Krull’s concerns about AIDS education and a full understanding of at-risk 
populations‘ are well founded. However, without reliable research, policy 
makers run the risk of supporting ineffective programs that ultimately waste 
resources. Consequently, accurate analysis and interpretation of available data 
are crucial. I contend that Krull makes several decisions in her research that 
adversely affect the reliability of her conclusions. 

Krull’s path model posits that age, education, and gender influence attitude 
toward premarital sex. This attitude acts as an intervenor between these factors 
and sexual promiscuity.’ Krull reports total indirect effects on sexual promis- 
cuity of 0.11 for education, -0.06 for age, and 0.05 for gender. The significant 
and positive value of the education effect is claimed as support for the position 
that sexually promiscuous behavior increases with level of educational attain- 
ment. However, Krull makes three choices concerning selection of variables 
and treatment, which potentially affect the viability of her model. I discuss 
these choices in turn. 


Some Concerns 

Regression models, correctly specified, must include all variables that greatly 
affect their coefficients of determination. Although researchers routinely make 
choices about which variables should be included to explain the greatest 
amount of variance, they must be careful to include variables that have un- 
usually great effect. Models that exclude important variables run the risk of 
uncovering unexplained heterogeneity—effects that are spuriously generated 
by the exclusion of these variables. Although Krull controls for age and gender 
by including them in her equation,” “indicators of religiosity ... were excluded 
from the regression analysis ... in order to focus more specifically on the effects 
of education” (Krull, 1994, p. 19). As described below, however, religiosity 
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strongly affects sexual attitudes and behaviors. Exclusion of this variable 
potentially inflates the education effect on sexual behavior and attitudes. 

Second, Krull’s recoding of variables is a cause for concern. Researchers 
working with continuous variables often strive to preserve the full variety of 
categories reflected in a variable; indeed, multiple regression procedures devel- 
oped largely as a way to handle continuous independent variables. Collapsing 
variable categories necessarily results in a loss of information. For example, 
when Krull recodes respondent age into five age cohorts, 20-year-old respon- 
dents cannot be differentiated from 29-year-old respondents.’ The continuous 
nature of the variable is lost; age is measured in decades rather than years. The 
education variable, measured as the number of years of formal schooling (0-20 
years), suffers from a similar loss of information when collapsed into six 
categories rather than the initial 20. Krull gives no rationale for such aggrega- 
tion of data. However, exploratory logit models (not reported here) using 
Krull’s recodings exhibited improved explanatory power over models that 
preserved the variable codings. That is, models that retained full information 
on the diversity in the age and education variables revealed less of a rela- 
tionship with sexual behavior than models that give up this information. In 
short, the relationships may be overstated due to a “squinting of the eyes” 
concerning the specificity of several independent variables. 

Third, and most important, Krull assumes a one-way causal relationship 
between sexual attitudes and behaviors. In a defense of her methods, she says 
that because “a weak causal order among the variables can at least be assumed 
here, path analysis is an appropriate statistical procedure” (Krull, 1994, p. 19). 
However, the selection of this procedure presumes a temporal ordering among 
the variables, from respondent characteristics (age, level of education, gender) 
to intervening attitude (toward premarital sex) to behavior (having multiple 
sex partners). The problem with this assumption is in the feedback between 
attitudes and behaviors. Although Krull acknowledges the influence that at- 
titude toward premarital sex has on sexual behavior, her procedure necessarily 
ignores respondent rationalization of attitudes based on their behavior. This is 
more than a chicken and egg argument; attitudes and behaviors are mutually 
influencing and must be considered as codependent variables in a path analy- 
sis. Failure to do this may result in an incomplete specification.’ 


Results from a Linear Structural Relations Model 

Krull notes that “researchers may prefer an analysis of the data based on 
LISREL” (1994, p. 19). This is indeed the case, as LISREL models (Joreskog & 
Sérbom, 1981) allow for and define codependencies among dependent (en- 
dogenous) variables, empirically define the paths between independent (ex- 
ogenous) and dependent variables that best explain covariances, and estimate 
indirect effects of variables through all the relevant pathways. 

Consistent with Krull’s research, the 1991 General Social Survey (GSS) is 
used in this reanalysis. Selection of variables reflects the variables considered 
salient by Krull. Age and education are not recoded here. However, several 
variables are recoded to facilitate analysis. First, the marital status variable 
includes never married, separated, divorced, and widowed responses in one 
not-married category. Second, married respondents who report no sex partners 
are recoded to one partner. Third, religious intensity is recoded to reflect 
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increasing intensity with increased values. Pathways are fixed and freed to 
generate the best-fitting model. Results of this process are given in Figure 1, 
where path values are standardized coefficients generated by LISREL. Starred 
values are significant at the p=0.05 level with a one-tailed test. 

Squared multiple correlations for the structural equations indicate a modest 
effect of the dependent variables (0.214 for attitude toward premarital sex; 
0.188 for number of partners). Nonetheless, the structural equations yield a 
0.323 total coefficient of determination for the individual variables. The coeffi- 
cient of determination for the model as a whole, however, is reflected by the 
model’s goodness of fit. As with significance tests for log-linear models, the 
goal is to fail to reject a specified model. Therefore, models with a low chi- 
square value relative to its degrees of freedom is desired (Knoke & Bohrnstedt, 
1994, p. 468). The model specified here yields a chi-square value of 1.14 with 
one degree of freedom, resulting in a p value of 0.286. Therefore, this model 
does not significantly deviate from our predictions; we conclude that it is a 
good fit with the data. The adjusted goodness of fit index of 0.994 confirms this 
conclusion. 

LISREL is constrained from calculating a path value for two potential path- 
ways. One would estimate the influence of marital status on number of sex 
partners. Models that include this pathway yield small coefficients and fit the 
data less well than the model reported here. The second pathway, from num- 
ber of sex partners back to attitude toward premarital sex, was fixed for other 
reasons. As noted above, LISREL path models are superior to regression coeffi- 
cient models because of their ability to measure the effects of codependent 
variables. However, for reasons still unclear, preliminary models with two 
endogenous variables freed in the beta matrix resulted in a feedback loop that 
produced impossible negative values for squared correlations and surprisingly 
low coefficients of determination for the structural equations. The feedback 
loop was a function of the positive influence that liberal attitudes have on 


Marital Status Attitude Toward 
Marry=1; Else=2 Premarital Sex 
-0.339* 
Religious 
Intensity 


-0.305* 


0.031 


-0.064 


Number of 
Sex Partners 


“significant at p=0.05 with a one-tailed test. 


Figure 1. Path model of the impact of selected variables on sexual attitudes and behaviors 
(LISREL coefficients). 
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number of sex partners and the (surprising) negative influence that number of 
sex partners has on liberalization of attitudes. That is, although number of 
partners increases with liberal attitudes, attitudes become more restrictive with 
an increase in partners. Because this model was unintuitive theoretically and 
resulted in impossible values, I resort to a model that excludes the return 
pathway. As noted above, the reported model fits the data well despite this 
choice. Although the coefficient for the pathway between attitude toward 
premarital sex and number of sex partners is not significant, preliminary 
models indicated that the reverse relationship was even less so. In short, the 
model specified above represents the best available fit with the GSS data. 


Discussion 

Consistent with Krull’s results, age is an influential predictor for both attitude 
toward premarital sex and number of sex partners. The negative coefficient 
supports the intuitive hypothesis that liberalization of attitudes toward sex and 
number of sex partners both decrease with age. Almost certainly this rela- 
tionship reflects a static generational (cohort) difference rather than the change 
of attitude with advancing age. That is, older people may indeed have different 
attitudes than their younger counterparts, but this is the result of their instan- 
tiation in a given cultural time and space. 

The influence of gender in the LISREL path model, however, differs sub- 
stantially from Krull’s regression coefficient model. Although Krull reports a 
significant direct effect of maleness on liberalization of attitude, the effect is not 
significant in the LISREL model. Rather, the significant effect of maleness shifts 
to the number of sex partners. This result is intuitively appealing. Men and 
women do not differ greatly on their attitudes toward premarital sex, but men 
tend to have more sex partners than women. 

Although religious intensity is absent from Krull’s published model, it has 
a significant negative effect on attitudes toward premarital sex. That is, as 
people increasingly define themselves as strong practitioners of their religion, 
they also become more restrictive in their attitude toward premarital sex. A 
negative effect is observed for number of sex partners as well—declining 
number of partners with increased religious identification—although the effect 
is not significant. Marital status exerts a curious effect on attitude toward 
premarital sex. Marriage is associated with more permissive attitudes toward 
premarital sex. Once again, however, this effect is not statistically significant. 

The path values for the level of education variable warrant two conclusions. 
First, neither the influence of level of education on attitude toward premarital 
sex (0.031) nor the influence of level of education on number of sex partners 
(-0.102) is significant. Although Krull reports an indirect effect of education on 
promiscuity through liberal attitudes, that conclusion is not supported here. 
Indeed, none of the indirect effects in the LISREL model approach statistical 
significance. Second, Krull’s hypothesis that sex partners increase with the 
liberalized attitudes attributable to education is not supported. Although at- 
titudes toward premarital sex are liberalized by education, this is the weakest 
effect in the model. A somewhat stronger effect is the influence of education on 
number of sex partners, but this relationship is negative. That is, the number of 
sex partners that a person has actually decreases with increased educational 
attainment. Krull excludes the direct path from education to sexual promis- 
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cuity in her published work. Consequently, we cannot observe the direction of 
this relationship in her model. 

The model developed in this article calls into question the connection be- 
tween liberal attitudes and attendant behavior. Rather, individuals with high 
levels of education appear to supplement their broad minds with restrictive 
behavior. This conclusion contradicts Krull’s suppositions that individuals 
with higher levels of education are at a higher risk of contracting sexually 
transmitted diseases such as AIDS. Rather, the LISREL model supports the 
conclusion that persons with low levels of education are at greater risk of 
entertaining multiple sexual partners in a given year. 

However, given the lack of significance for the path coefficients, these 
substantive interpretations should not be given undue weight. The emphasis 
that this line of research places on AIDS education is well placed; however, 
given the importance of the issue, it is important that policy analysts are given 
clear signals by social scientific research on who should receive the lion’s share 
of education on AIDS, its dangers, and its impacts. The model elaborated here 
suggests that education level is less salient than other variables in the analysis, 
and that other variables not included here are critical to a full understanding of 
sexual attitudes and behavior. Indeed, the relationship appears to be more 
complex than is allowed in these simple models. Consequently, the primary 
implication of this article is that policy makers should not make too much of 
target populations’ level of education when organizing initiatives for AIDS 
education. 

Notes 
1. Krull’s factor analysis supports including sex frequency with number of sexual partners as a 
measure of sexual promiscuity. This is theoretically unappealing because frequency of sex 

has no prima facie connection with promiscuity. That is, although number of sex partners 

certainly contributes to a promiscuity measure, sex frequency confounds monogamous 

couples who have frequent sex with truly promiscuous individuals. 
2. Krull also excludes married people from her analysis to avoid confounding effects. Although 


this is one way to control for this important variable, it unnecessarily restricts the number of 
cases in the sample. 

3. Further, Krull’s recoding of age excludes the 12 respondents under 20 years and 211 
respondents over 69 years of age. 

4. Although this is a valid general criticism of the model, the LISREL model on p. 402 best fits 
the data when the feedback from number of sex partners to attitude toward premarital sex is 
blocked. This suggests that Krull’s model is not necessarily misspecified by its failure to 
account for this codependence. However, the relationship may be more sophisticated than 
Krull allows. See results section. 
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Appendix: Covariance Matrix Input 


PREMARSX PARTNERS AGE EDUC SEX RELITEN = MARITAL 


PREMARSX 317.140 
PARTNERS* —-—13.4965 8.904 


AGE 0.6076 -—0.1467 0.244 

EDUC 2.3771 —0.495 0.0463 0.840 

SEX 0.3399 0.0781 -0.0224  -0.0066 0.249 

RELITEN* 6.5318 0.5798  -0.0782 -0.4454 -—0.0370 oro 

MARITAL“ —§.5453 0.0756 -0.1077 -0.1435 0.0095 Ui2ioo 0.853 


*Vanables recoded as noted in the narrative. All vanables are from the 1991 General Social 
Survey. Main diagonal values are variances; all other values are covariances. 
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The Child and Family Resiliency Research Program 


The Child and Family Resiliency Research Program is located in the Center for 
Research in Applied Measurement and Evaluation (CRAME) in the Faculty of 
Education at the University of Alberta. The program components include a 
longstanding research program and a growing network of program develop- 
ment approaches for early intervention with at-risk families, including those 
that have a young child with special needs. 

Several projects are underway and involve various collaborations between 
the basic research and development team at CRAME and colleagues 
throughout the university and community. The program stems from the re- 
search and development activities of Kysela and McDonald over several 
decades in the field of early intervention. 


Project I: Enhancing Resiliency Through Family Interventions With Children at Risk 
for Lifelong Developmental Disorders 
Brief Description of the Project 
It has been suggested that intervention with families that fosters protective 
factors with high-risk children will enhance the children’s resilience in future 
risk conditions. This project addresses program and policy issues of home 
support to families and the development of social, cognitive, and communica- 
tive competence of preschool children with developmental difficulties. Com- 
petence in these areas is necessary for successful participation in school and 
community and in turn helps the child and family to achieve greater resilience 
and protection against risk factors now and in the future. 

The study addresses aspects of daily living and family support necessary to 
enable young children to develop in their natural family and community 
environments. Interventions help children and families to develop more effec- 
tive cognitive skills, child-parent relationships, friendships, social competence, 
adequate self-control, and emotional expression. In the study design, the im- 
pact on child and family resilience of two early intervention approaches is 
evaluated. Our first contact was through the families’ involvement in local 
Headstart programs and was then expanded into homes and communities. 
Eventually, better support to families should result in greater resilience in both 
the child and the family. 

Three intervention approaches are being investigated in an experimental / 
control group design: Family-Centered Assessment and Intervention Planning; 
Natural Teaching Strategies Intervention; and Cooperative Family Learning 
Intervention. 

The CRAME team have developed the family-centered practices to provide 
parents with a five-part profile of their child’s and family’s strengths and 
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potential needs (Kysela, McDonald, Martin, Alexander, & Wiles, 1994). Family 
members and interventionist(s) use assessment information from a variety of 
sources to develop this profile. Then, after agreeing on the characteristics of 
their family as specified in the profile, they plan together ways of using 
strengths and resources to meet the family’s needs. Also at this time evaluative 
approaches are put in place to decide if the interventions are working. 

The Natural Teaching Strategies Intervention has been developed over 
several years with the involvement of graduate students, parents of children 
with developmental disabilities, and early intervention professionals. The 
original intervention protocol developed by Kysela, McDonald, and McClellan 
is described in McClellan (1990). Briefly, a group of parents of children with 
developmental disabilities participate in an intervention that teaches them how 
to use certain teaching strategies during naturally occurring times of the day to 
enhance the development of their children. At the end of this study the manual 
was revised to reflect input from early intervention professionals and parents 
of children with developmental disabilities. The revised intervention was then 
piloted with a group of families in an early intervention program, and further 
revisions to the intervention were made following this study. The most recent 
version of the Natural Teaching Strategies intervention used in the present 
study includes the following five topics: Following Your Child’s Lead: Turn- 
Taking Through Imitation; Keeping the Action Going (extending turn-taking 
interactions); Expansion—Adding Something More; Incidental Teaching 
(teaching during naturally occurring times); and A New Look at Challenging 
Behavior (a nonaversive approach to managing such behavior). 

The Cooperative Family Learning Approach is the result of extensive en- 
hancement of the work of Shank and Turnbull (1993). Their approach consisted 
of a problem-solving intervention that was organized under the title WE CAN. 
In the Cooperative Family Learning Approach (Drummond, Kysela, Mc- 
Donald, Alexander, & Shank, 1995) a positive attitude was emphasized. Family 
cooperation was the focus, as was a positive definition of situations, that is, 
family situations are to be viewed as opportunities rather than problems. A 
companion group of skills that are required to be successful in using the WE 
CAN steps was also developed and called WE HAVE THE SKILL. The skills 
included listening, contributing, taking perspectives, and giving feedback. All 
components and sequencing of the Cooperative Family Learning Approach 
were developed together with practitioners from two community-based ser- 
vice agencies, one rural and one urban. 

The three approaches will be available soon in both English and French to 
interested parties through the World Wide Web (e.g., parents, professionals in 
early intervention programs, and college and university students). 


Objectives of the Research Component of this Project 

In Phase I the Cooperative Family Learning Intervention and the Natural 
Teaching Strategy Intervention are being compared to discern the differential 
effects of these interventions on child and family resilience measures. A control 
group of families has been identified for comparison with the children and 
families in the intervention groups. It has been suggested that the use of 
protective, family-centered interventions will enhance high-risk children’s 
resilience to future risk situations. We assume too that this would also improve 
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the children’s chances of success in school and in their communities (Man- 
gham, MacGrath, Reid, & Stewart, 1994). 

In Phase II evidence from Phase I will be used to promote policy develop- 
ment to support the dissemination and use of the effective intervention ap- 
proach(es). Appropriate implementation in teaching programs and with direct 
service providers is also being pursued. At present, outcomes from the inter- 
vention study will direct dissemination activities with those responsible for 
policy development in provincial and federal government agencies, program 
teaching staff, and several public and private agencies that provide direct 
services to families and young children with special needs. This phase of the 
project will begin in October 1996 following the completion of the interven- 
tions and continue until the fall of 1997. 


Relevance of the Project to the Mental Health of Children and Families 

The study is critical to the support of both children and families and the 
subsequent development of their resilience in the face of many risk factors. 
Their risk for ongoing troubles owing to patterns of coercion and delinquent 
behavior is extremely high. Therefore, early, preventive, ecological, family- 
centered intervention is crucial to the support of integrated, normative home, 
community, and school experiences. After the second year follow-up, we ex- 
pect that findings from the project will be used to effect changes to systemic 
characteristics of services for families. That is, collaboration with policy 
analysts, teaching colleagues, and direct service providers will foster develop- 
ment of more effective support to families and children who have significant 
needs in development, communication, and behavior control. 


Plans for Partnership, Networking, and Dissemination of Results 

Partnerships are being established with Headstart program staff including 
teachers, social workers, and home teachers. At the end of the first year of the 
project, dissemination will include publication and presentation at conferences 
for practitioners and researchers. In addition, workshops with service 
providers in the region will be offered to determine the possibilities for others 
to use these approaches with their families. 

In the second year we expect dissemination to include three kinds of col- 
laboration. First, the team will work closely with policy analysts in the province 
to use the findings from the first year to modify standards of services families 
will receive. The partnerships developed in the first year will result in the 
involvement of families and caregivers in these collaborations. This form of 
dissemination will ensure future inclusion of children with developmental 
difficulties and support to their families. 

Second, collaboration with teaching colleagues in community colleges and 
universities will result in dissemination of the findings from the first year of the 
study to preparation programs for caregivers and teachers. This facet of dis- 
semination will also give long-term, systemic support to the provision of early 
Headstart types of intervention for these families and children. 

Third, collaboration between the research team and their partners with 
specific early intervention service delivery groups will constitute the final 
dissemination activity. This collaboration will help service providers to incor- 
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porate the outcomes of the first year of the project into ongoing services for 
children and families. 


Policy changes arising from this study involve collaboration with provincial 
and federal agencies and policy analysts using the data obtained from this 
study to effect normative service provision. Because expected positive out- 
comes are achieved with parents and day care or kindergarten staff and child 
behavior change is maintained during follow-up, these data will provide a 
strong motivator for developing policy and services for young children and 
their families that are family- and ecology-centered (in day care or kindergar- 
ten) rather than solely child-focused. By collaborating with colleagues in com- 
munity colleges and universities that prepare service providers, the effective 
approaches of the first phase of the project can be integrated into educational 
and practicum components of programs. 
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